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XIU 


INTRODUCTION 

In  my  various  studies  of  the  Renaissance,  I  have 
told  the  story  of  illustrious  ladies,  of  emperors  and 
kings,  of  popes  and  warriors ;  and  followed  their 
eventful  career  as  makers  of  history  in  Italy  and 
other  lands.  But  my  present  work  is  concerned  with 
a  deeper  and  more  enthralling  interest.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  life  and  letters  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance ;  the  spiritual  and  intellectual,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  material  splendour  of  that  epoch. 

The  poet,  the  humanist,  the  "  Novelle ''  writer,  the 
historian,  the  diplomatist,  and  the  gifted  letter-writer, 
all  pass  before  us  in  magnificent  procession ;  from 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  to  Machiavelli  and  Baldas- 
sare  Castiglione.  As  we  read  their  glowing  pages,  we 
see  arise  before  us  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the 
sumptuous  life  of  the  Golden  Age,  with  all  its  start- 
ling lights  and  shadows. 

We  live  once  more  in  the  company  of  that  band 
of  immortals  who  open  for  us  the  gates  of  Arcadia, 
who  sing  to  us  of  flowery  meads,  of  maidens  fair ;  of 
running  streams  and  fragrant  woods,  of  all  the  dear 
delights  of  immortal  spring.  Or  the  poet  may  lead 
us  forth  by  magic  spell  to  flee  with  Angelica  from 
the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  on  another  Pegasus  o'er  hill 
and  dale  to  far  Cathay  ;  to  join  in  feats  of  chivalry 
with  dauntless  Paladins,  or  to  hear  once  more  the 
mighty  horn  of  Orlando  awake  the  echoes  of  Ronces- 
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valles.  In  lighter  mood,  Bandello  will  charm  us  with 
the  entrancing  romance  of  Venetian  lovers,  with 
sumptuous  festivals  in  the  fair  gardens  of  many  a 
storied  palace ;  or  his  magician's  wand  will  make  us 
the  welcome  guests  of  gallant  princes  and  noble 
ladies,  whose  very  name  is  music  in  our  e^rs. 

For  those  to  whom  the  "  Penseroso  ''  most  appeals, 
there  are,  amongst  other  serious  themes,  the  vivid, 
self-revealing  letters  of  the  courtly  Bembo,  and  the 
sunny  philosophy  of  his  "  Asolani ;  the  strangely 
eventful  life  of  the  much  maligned  Machiavelli,  and 
the  high  Platonic  wisdom  and  charm  of  Castiglione's 
Booh  of  the  Courtier."  * 

*  The  translations  in  this  book  are  all  by  the  author,  unless  other- 
wise attributed,  as  in  the  quotations  from  the  quaint  Tudor  transla- 
tion of  Ariosto,  by  Sir  John  Harrington  ("  godson  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth "). 


LIFE   AND    LETTERS    IN   THE 
ITALIAN    RENAISSANCE 

CHAPTER   I 

THE   RENAISSANCE   IN  ITALY 

Brief  review  of  the  past  growth  of  the  fine  arts — Painting,  sculpture, 
architecture — The  classical  revival  in  art  and  learning — Its  in- 
fluence on  the  "  Golden  Age,"  which  flourished  on  the  soil  made 
fertile  by  the  labours  of  the  past — Scholastic  ideals  pass  away, 
and  Italy  leads  the  van  of  culture  for  other  nations. 

At  the  mere  name  of  the  "  Renaissance  in  Italy,"*  a 
cloud  of  glowing  images  rise  before  us,  so  full  of 
harmony  and  delicacy  of  tone,  so  rich  in  colour  and 
beauty  that  we  are  instantly  attracted  and  fascinated 
by  their  charm,  and  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  details  of  the  landscape,  in  the  golden  mist  of 
glamour  and  imagination. 

If  we  in  these  later  days  feel  the  magic  influence  so 
strongly,  what  must  it  have  been  to  those,  who,  at 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  awoke  to  the  quickening 
in  life  of  new  faculties,  fresh  intellectual  interests,  and 
the  perception  of  a  hitherto  unknown  delight  in  the 
things  of  beauty  around  them  ?  The  first  step  in  this 
emancipation  of  man's  spirit  was  taken  by  the  fine 
arts — for  as  it  had  been  in  ancient  Greece,  so  it  was 
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in  Italy — the  first  country  to  awaken  in  the  glorious 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  subject  of  Architecture,  the  earliest  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  of  Sculpture — her  handmaid — is  so  vast 
that  I  can  but  allude  in  a  few  passing  words  to  the 
glories  of  ancient  temples  and  cities,  the  matchless 
friezes,  the  noble  statues  of  gods  and  heroes.  Ever 
through  the  long  ages,  the  builder ^s  art  held  sway, 
at  the  call  of  religion,  of  civic  pomp,  and  of  personal 
magnificence.  We  look  with  awe  and  wonder  upon 
those  vast  cathedrals  with  their  clustered  shafts  and 
shadowy  vaults,  "  all  glorious  within,''  as  the  light 
streams  through  flaming  stained-glass  windows  upon 
those  miracles  of  the  carver's  genius ;  exquisite 
pulpits  and  fonts  of  delicate  lace-work  in  marble, 
organ  galleries  with  bas-reliefs  of  singing  boys,  and 
above  all  the  exquisite  canopied  tombs.  Here  the 
mediaeval  sculptor  found  his  highest  inspiration  as 
the  poet  of  death. 

Space  fails  me  to  dwell  upon  the  exquisite  sar- 
cophagus of  the  fair  Ilaria  at  Lucca,  of  S.  Margherita 
at  Cortona,  and  many  others  in  almost  every  Italian 
city,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  impressive  sepulchral 
memorials  is  that  of  Can  Grande  della  Scala  above 
the  portal  of  his  chapel  at  Verona  (1335).  Here  the 
great  lord  of  Verona  rests  as  though  in  sleep,  clad  in 
his  long  robe  of  civic  dignity,  with  his  arms  crossed 
and  his  sword  by  his  side.  High  above,  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  arched  canopy,  the  statue  of  the  knight 
on  his  war-horse  rides  to  victory,  with  his  dragon- 
winged  helmet  tossed  back  and  his  spear  at  rest. 

Possibly  by  the  same  sculptor,  is  the  equally 
beautiful  monument  on  the  transept  wall  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Francesco  at  Sarzana.     It  has  the  same 
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delicate  columns  and  bold,  arched  canopy,  but  here 
we  have  a  curly-headed  child  as  the  central  figure — 
the  young  son  of  Castruccio  Castracane,  the  mighty 
prince  and  warrior.  Instead  of  the  knight  on  his 
war-horse  above,  there  are  celestial  guards  of  saints 
and  angels,  while  the  canopy  over  the  sleeping  figure 
is  held  back  by  two  fair  boys,  who  may  have  been 
his  playfellows.* 

But  as  time  passed  on  and  the  great  wave  of 
classical  revival  swept  over  Italy,  a  change  came 
upon  her  spirit,  and  man  began  to  turn  from  the 
mediaeval  preoccupation  with  death,  to  raise  his  eyes 
from  long  dwelling  on  the  grave  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
dear  life  of  earth  and  the  glory  of  this  beautiful  world. 
The  rediscovery  of  the  antique  treasures  of  art  and 
learning  had  brought  a  new  and  strange  charm  into 
every  aspect  of  existence  ;  if  death  and  hell  lost  much 
of  their  terror,  heaven  was  no  farther  away,  because 
of  the  magic  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  gladness 
with  which  the  Renaissance  filled  the  earth. 

The  chief  step  in  this  emancipation  was  taken  by 
the  fine  arts.  The  cold  marble  could  not  express 
all  the  overflowing  flood  of  new  ideas  and  new 
emotions,  and  it  was  not  long  before  painting  be- 
came the  art  of  arts  for  Italy. 

The  early  religious  painters  gave  form  to  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity,  often  preparing  for  their 
work  by  prayer  and  fasting,  before  they  painted 
their  tender  and  beautiful  ideal  of  a  saint,  or  a 
Madonna  and  Child.  But  with  the  awakening  of 
classic  culture,  pagan  and  Christian  traditions  seemed 
for  awhile  to  contest  for  the  mastery,  while  with 
impartial   devotion,   the   artist  gave   himself   up   to 

*  Dante  the  Wayfarer,  Chriatopher  Hare,  page  172. 
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subjects  both  sacred  and  profane,  or  combined  them 
in  one,  and  the  charm  of  classic  beauty  was  inherited 
by  Christian  ideals.  Thus  the  St.  Sebastian  of 
Sodoma  is  the  beautiful  young  Hyacinth,  with  the 
added  emotional  charm  of  heroic  martyrdom,  and 
the  St.  John  of  Leonardo  has  all  the  fascination  of  a 
laughing  faun. 

As  the  classic  reaction  brought  new  thoughts  and 
impulses  to  the  painters  and  sculptors,  they  were  the 
first  exponents  of  the  fresh  inspiration  which  spread 
like  wildfire  to  the  poets  and  other  writers  of  the  age. 
A  new  spiritual  atmosphere,  of  culture  and  intel- 
lectual freedom,  broadened  man's  horizon  until  all 
things  seemed  possible  to  his  eager  enthusiasm. 

To  give  a  vivid  instance  of  the  connection  between 
poet  and  painter,  I  cannot  do  better  than  compare 
such  an  artist  as  Benozzo  Gozzoli  with  some  of  the 
romantic  poets  of  the  Golden  Age,  who  found  the 
same  inspiration  from  the  mere  joy  of  living  in  a 
world  so  full  of  beautiful  things.  We  look  upon  his 
frescoes  in  the  Riccardi  Palace  at  Florence,  with 
their  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  see  the  marvellous 
smiling  landscape  in  which  his  imagination  runs  riot 
with  every  quaint  beast  and  bird  and  flower  and  rep- 
tile. From  his  frank  delight  in  this  fantastic  world — 
through  which  his  gorgeous  princes  ride  gaily  forth 
to  their  hunting  and  hawking — we  learn  to  under- 
stand the  Canzone,  the  Ballate  and  Carnival  songs  of 
such  a  Florentine  poet  as  the  gifted  Poliziano.  We 
see  the  same  merry  heart,  the  same  minute  attention 
to  every  detail,  and  the  same  passionate  love  of  rich 
colouring  and  glowing  effects. 

Although  the  aim  of  this  work  is  simply  to  tell  the 
Hterary  story  of  the  Golden  Age,  it  would  be  diffi- 
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cult  fully  to  recreate  the  atmosphere  of  the  Renais- 
sance, without  some  allusion  to. the  procession  of 
great  painters  whose  magnificent  work  casts  a  glamour 
over  the  age  of  its  fullest  fruition.  It  will  be  enough 
merely  to  mention  such  names  as  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Ghirlandajo, 
Mantegna,  Signorelli,  Perugini,  Pinterrocchio,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  the  three  Bellini, 
Titian,  and  Giorgione  ...  all  painters  of  the  Golden 
Age. 

The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  this  period  was 
not  confined  to  the  genius  of  its  artists  and  writers ; 
it  spread  its  radiance  over  all  the  visible  surround- 
ings and  every  incident  of  daily  life.  It  flaunts  be- 
fore us  in  the  stately  palaces,  the  beautiful  churches, 
the  triumphal  arches,  and  all  the  indescribable 
wealth  of  mosaics  and  friezes,  terra-cotta  work,  lace- 
like mouldings,  marvellous  pictured  gates  of  bronze 
or  wrought  iron,  and  the  endless  beauties  which  give 
such  a  magic  charm  to  the  Italian  cities  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 

The  same  sumptuous  taste  is  seen  in  all  the  pomp 
of  war,  the  armour  of  the  warrior,  and  his  rich  em- 
broidered banner — the  magnificence  of  pageantry  in 
state  receptions  and  civic  processions,  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  costume,  the  splendour  of  furniture  and 
decoration  within  the  house.  Every  article  for  use, 
from  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  stately  banquets  to 
the  cup  and  platter  of  the  poorest  artisan,  is  full  of 
beauty.  In  the  fair  chambers  hung  with  priceless 
tapestry,  we  find  magnificent  carved  overmantels, 
massive  sculptured  doors  of  precious  wood  ;  carved 
chairs  embossed  with  gilt  and  covered  with  Cordova 
leather,  inlaid  and  painted  bridal  chests  .  .  .  while 
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on  everything  is  lavished  a  very  wealth  of  artistic 
invention  and  technical  skill. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  was  not 
exclusively  the  possession  of  those  classes  who  en- 
joyed wealth  and  leisure.  The  passionate  love  of 
beauty  had  spread  like  leaven  throughout  the  Italian 
people.  From  the  Pope  in  the  splendid  seclusion  of 
the  Vatican,  to  the  stone-carver  in  his  workshop, 
every  man  was  to  some  degree  a  lover  and  a  critic 
of  art.  We  see  this  curiously  illustrated  with  re- 
gard to  literary  excellence  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  in  1489. 

"  Going  lately,  according  to  my  custom,  into  one 
of  the  public  offices,  I  found  a  number  of  the  young 
clerks  neglecting  their  prince's  business,  and  lost  in 
the  study  of  a  book  which  had  been  distributed  in 
sheets  amongst  them.  When  I  asked  what  new 
book  had  appeared,  they  answered  Poliziano's  Mis- 
cellanies. I  mounted  their  desk,  sat  down  amongst 
them  and  began  to  read  with  equal  eagerness.  But 
as  I  could  not  spend  much  time  there,  I  sent  at 
once  to  the  bookseller's  stall  for  a  copy  of  the  work." 

The  study  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  is  at  once  so 
fascinating  and  so  complex,  that  it  will  ever  remain 
a  subject  of  unfailing  interest.  Moreover,  to  us  it 
makes  a  vivid  and  special  appeal,  for  it  was  Italy 
who  was  the  guide  and  teacher  of  England  in  the 
dawn  of  modern  civilisation ;  leading  the  way  in  art 
and  literature,  in  culture  and  refinement. 

To  our  ancestors,  even  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
Italy  was  the  dreamland  of  their  inspiration,  as  we 
clearly  trace  in  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shake- 
speare, IVIilton,  Marlowe,  and  many  others.  To  Italy 
are  we  indebted  not  only  for  the  taste  and  pursuit 
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of  classic  scholarship — for  the  highest  art,  the  most 
polished  literature — but  for  every  form  of  intel- 
lectual life,  which  only  the  magnetic  touch  of  that 
southern  land  could  awaken  in  our  colder  clime. 
Of  this  influence,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak 
more  hereafter. 

To  trace  the  slow  and  gradual  progress  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  on  the  side  of  literature  would 
be  a  most  attractive  theme,  for  we  know  that  its 
glory  did  not  suddenly  rise — like  Venus  from  the 
deep — in  full  beauty  and  perfection  from  the  ocean 
of  the  past.  Yet  this  present  work  can  but  lightly 
touch  upon  that  brilliant  line  of  precursors  who  pass 
before  our  minds,  as  they  emerge  from  the  shadows 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  see  the  court  poets  of  Sicily 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Guittone  of  Arezzo,  the  School 
of  Bologna,  led  by  Guido  GuinicelH,  the  Companies 
of  Florence,  and  Folgore  of  San  Gemignano  (1260). 
As  we  travel  onwards,  the  radiance  of  Dante  dims  all 
other  lights ;  Petrarch  brings  us  back  to  a  less 
spiritual  atmosphere,  and  the  love  stories  of  Boccaccio 
proclaim  the  empire  of  the  senses  in  all  their  pagan 
frankness.  Then  follows  the  Quattro  cento  with  its 
galaxy  of  various  talent,  such  as  that  of  Sachetti  the 
novelist,  and  a  group  of  Dantesque  imitators ;  the 
vivid  dramatic  prose  of  Catherine  of  Siena,  and  the 
chroniclers  of  the  earlier  Renaissance,  who  thought  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  use  any  language  but  Latin. 
It  was  Francesco  degli  Alberti  who  gave  voice  to  the 
ever-growing  desire  to  cultivate  the  mother-tongue, 
so  that  while  Latin  remained  the  language  of  scholars, 
the  popular  singers  wrote  to  be  understood  by  the 
common  people. 

The   romances  of   Charlemagne  and  Arthur  were 
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imported  from  France  and  passed  into  the  literature 
of  Northern  Italy.  Next  came  the  taste  for  religious 
poetry,  and  the  "  Laude  "  were  written  for  and  by 
the  people,  of  whom  Jacopo  de  Benedetto  was  one  of 
the  first  exponents.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Umbrian  "  Divozioni,''  and  the  "  Sacra  Rappresen- 
tazione  "  of  the  fifteenth  century — pageants  of  sacred 
story,  much  resembling  our  miracle  plays,  which  were 
henceforth  to  form  part  of  every  state  triumph  and 
royal  reception.  Palmieri  gives  a  most  vivid  account 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John  at  Flor- 
ence, when  all  the  companies  and  city  guilds  formed 
in  their  procession  through  the  streets,  a  splendid 
pageant.  On  the  Piazza  they  gave  the  shov/  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Angels,  when  Lucifer  was  cast  out  of 
heaven.  After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  a  whole  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
given  forth  in  dumb  show,  while  the  story  was 
carried  on  to  the  Last  Day.  The  marvellous  and 
comprehensive  series  of  tableaux  and  procession 
lasted  for  sixteen  hours,  and  all  Florence  appears  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  "  sacred  show."  This  took 
place  in  the  year  1454,  but  some  of  the  "  Rappresen- 
tazione  "  were  carried  on  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later. 

I  have  now  brought  down  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
Early  Renaissance  to  the  point  where  my  story 
begins ;  that  focus  of  supreme  charm  which  centres 
in  the  period  known  as  the  "  Golden  Age,"'  with  a 
special  study  of  its  literary  and  social  aspect.  It  is 
difficult  to  limit  this  flamboyant  epoch  by  fixed 
dates,  although  it  has  been  suggested  by  high 
authority  that  it  might  be  contained  within  the  years 
1470  to  1530. 
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The  Golden  Age  flourished  upon  the  soil  made 
fertile  by  the  splendid  labours  of  the  past.  The 
Humanists  had  broken  down  the  barrier  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  and  henceforth  the  popular 
literature  is  enriched  with  scholarly  culture.  Italy 
comes  into  her  own,  for  all  the  great  centres  of  light 
and  learning,  Florence,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Naples, 
and  Mantua,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  creation  of  a 
national  language  and  a  national  literature.  The 
theories  and  the  limitations  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
been  swept  away ;  their  scholastic  and  most  of  their 
religious  ideals  are  things  of  the  past.  In  the  three 
famous  cities  which  are  ruled  by  princes,  a  courtly 
influence  pervades  the  atmosphere ;  but  this  is  only 
one  element  in  the  mighty  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  land  of  sunshine  and  romance. 

The  ancient  party  cries  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline, 
and  the  discords  of  three  centuries  are  almost  for- 
gotten. For  the  Golden  Age  begins  in  the  halcyon 
quiet  of  those  forty  years  of  peace,  which  remained 
almost  unbroken  even  by  political  troubles.  Then 
it  was  that  the  "  dogs  of  war  "  were  let  loose  by  the 
coming  of  Charles  VIII.,  the  first  of  those  French 
kings  who  revived  old  claims  in  Italy,  as  opening  a 
new  field  for  their  ambition,  and  for  whom  conquest 
in  that  southern  land  had  such  enticing  and  fatal 
glamour. 


CHAPTER   II 

FLOEENCE   UNDER  THE   MEDICI 

The  rise  of  Cosimo  dei  Medici — His  encouragement  of  art  and  learn- 
ing— His  princely  generosity  to  scholars — He  builds  great  libraries 
for  the  city,  and  founds  the  Platonic  Academy — His  splendid 
literary  circle — He  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Piero,  whose  brief 
reign  was  followed  by  that  of  his  son  "  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent," at  once  the  Augustus  and  the  Mecaenas  of  his  age — 
Allusion  to  the  cultured  and  famous  friends  of  Lorenzo. 

In  the  story  of  the  Golden  Age,  we  must  yield  the 
precedence  to  Florence,  before  all  the  other  cities  of 
Italy — by  right  of  her  poets,  her  humanists,  her 
Novelle  writers,  her  galaxy  of  artistic  talent,  her 
keen  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  magnificence  of  her 
social  life — while  to  all  this,  the  wit  and  humour  of 
her  people  adds  a  luxury  of  brilliant  Renaissance 
colouring. 

For  this  supreme  distinction,  the  city  of  the  Lily 
was  greatly  indebted  to  her  rulers,  the  Medici,  of 
whom  it  will  be  needful  to  give  a  slight  sketch.  I 
will  begin  with  Cosimo,  the  son  of  the  great  banker, 
Giovanni,  who  died  in  1429,  after  a  strenuous  life, 
spent  in  the  building-up  of  an  immense  trading 
business,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  two  sons, 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  with  the  advice  that  they 
should  uphold  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  abstain 
from  political  intrigue.  At  this  time,  his  eldest  son, 
Cosimo,  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
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an  accomplished  man  of  business,  who  understood 
the  whole  complicated  system  of  his  father's  world- 
wide banking  affairs ;  and  by  travelling  all  over 
Europe  to  extend  these,  had  broadened  his  view  of 
life  and  increased  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

A  splendid  financier,  a  prince  amongst  bankers, 
from  his  wealth  and  influence,  Cosimo's  ambition 
was  now  set  upon  greater  things.  At  this  time,  the 
government  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocratic  party  of  the  Albizzi,  who  were  unpopular 
with  the  people  on  account  of  the  extravagance  of 
their  expenditure,  and  the  unfairness  with  which  the 
heavy  taxation  was  collected ;  adherents  of  the 
government  being  exempt,  while  they  received  other 
marks  of  favouritism.  Cosimo  resolved  to  oppose 
the  Albizzi  as  a  leader  of  the  plebeians,  and  secretly 
laid  his  plans  with  consummate  art.  The  enormous 
capital  in  the  Medici  Bank  enabled  him  to  lend  large 
sums  of  money  to  the  State  for  public  purposes, 
until,  after  a  few  years,  he  had  contrived  to  absorb 
a  great  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  city  into  his 
own  hands.  He  lived  simply  and  used  all  his  avail- 
able funds  to  strengthen  his  power  in  every  way, 
lending  money  to  needy  traders,  and  helping  all  who 
were  of  his  party  in  the  State.  By  these  means,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  merchants  as  well  as  the 
plebeians  were  all  on  his  side. 

It  was  the  leader  of  the  Albizzi  who  struck  the 
first  blow,  and  on  the  ever-memorable  September  7, 
1433,  summoned  Cosimo  dei  Medici  to  the  Palazzo 
Publico,  which  was  well  guarded  with  soldiers.  He 
was  declared  a  rebel  against  the  State  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  of  Arnolfo.  The  citizens, 
summoned  to  the  Piazza  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin, 
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were  compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  sanction  the 
outrage.  During  three  weeks,  Cosimo  was  kept  a 
close  prisoner,  but  the  public  feeling  in  his  favour 
was  so  warm  that  his  enemies  dared  take  no  stronger 
step  against  him  than  to  pass  a  sentence  of  exile 
against  him  for  ten  years.  This  aroused  the  pubhc 
sympathy  still  more  strongly  on  his  behalf,  and  his 
journey  to  Padua  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  from 
a  mere  citizen  of  Florence,  Cosimo  had  suddenly  be- 
come a  prince  and  a  popular  hero.  This  appeared 
more  evident  the  following  year,  1434,  when  the 
Medici  party  came  into  power,  and  Cosimo  was 
recalled  from  exile  to  take  the  first  place  in  the 
government  of  his  native  city,  while  the  Albizzi  and 
their  friends  were  banished.  Henceforth,  the  story 
of  Florence  is  the  story  of  the  Medici. 

We  find  Cosimo  a  true  son  of  his  age ;  he  took  no 
violent  measures  against  his  enemies,  but  coldly  and 
sternly  carried  out  for  long  years  the  sentence  of 
perpetual  banishment,  until  one  by  one,  the  proud 
aristocrats  passed  away,  in  their  weary  isolation  and 
despairing  home-sickness.  The  new  ruler  of  Flor- 
ence kept  one  object  ever  steadily  in  view ;  the  un- 
ceasing growth  of  the  Medici  power  on  the  foundation 
of  popular  favour.  His  subtle  intellect  and  far- 
sighted  craft,  combined  with  his  great  wealth,  enabled 
him  to  acquire  an  absolute  political  and  personal 
influence,  such  as  his  rivals  had  never  attained. 
"  Governments  cannot  be  carried  on  with  Pater- 
nosters,'*  was  a  memorable  saying  of  this  astute 
ruler,  when  some  more  patriotic  friend  hazarded  a 
feeble  remonstrance  on  some  doubtful  act  of  diplo- 
macy. 

As  Cosimo  himself  became  more  of  a  despot,  his 
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policy  changed.    Thus  when  Milan  declared  for  a 
republic    on   the    failure    of   the    Visconti   dynasty, 
Cosimo    entered    into    an    alliance    with    Francesco 
Sforza  and  helped  him  gain  possession  of  the  duchy 
by  force  of  arms — "  the  strong  man  "  who  had  com- 
pelled the  last  Visconti  to  give  him  a  daughter  in 
marriage.     The   Medici  ruler   of  Florence  took  the 
same  course  with  the  claimant  to  the  Bentivoglio  line 
at  Bologna,  for,  a  despot  himself,  he  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  despots.     Yet  he  continued  to  lead  a 
frugal  life,  without  princely  ostentation ;  he  sought 
no  great  foreign  marriages  for  his  family,  his  own 
wife  was  Contessini  dei  Bardi,  of  an  ancient  Floren- 
tine house,  and  he  married  his  eldest  son,  Piero,  to 
Lucrezia  Tornabuoni,  the  daughter  of  a  friend  and 
fellow-citizen.     As  he  said  :    "  envy  is  a  plant  no 
man  should  water,"  and  he  showed  this  hatred  of 
needless  display  in  the  choice  of  plans  for  his  new 
palace.     It  was  an  age  of  sumptuous  dwellings,  and 
Brunelleschi,  the  great  architect,  made  magnificent 
plans  for  a  Casa  Medici  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
Lorenzo.     But    the    lowlier    designs    of    Michellozzi 
were  accepted,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  build 
the  palace  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Larga,  which  we 
know  as  the  "  Riccardi  Palace,"  and  this  continued 
to   be   the    home   of   the   Medici   through  all   their 
changing  fortunes,  until  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  11. , 
in  later  and  prouder  years,  took  possession  of  the 
Palazzo  Pitti. 

Cosimo  was  content  with  possession  of  the  real 
power,  without  flaunting  its  external  signs,  and  we 
cannot  forget  that  while  he  neglected  no  means  to 
ensure  the  greatness  of  his  family,  the  supremacy  and 
prosperity  of  his  native  city  was  the  dearest  wish  of 
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his  heart.  He  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
intellectual  awakenmg  of  his  time  and  much  of  his 
influence  with  his  fellow-citizens  was  due  to  this 
fact.  Men  of  talent  in  every  art  and  science  found 
in  him  a  generous  patron ;  painters  and  sculptors  as 
well  as  scholars  and  men  of  letters.  He  collected 
not  only  gems  and  coins,  but,  above  all,  inscriptions 
and  priceless  manuscripts  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  He  was  open-handed  in  his  expenditure  for 
the  public  good,  which  is  said  to  have  reached  the 
immense  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  golden  florins  a 
year. 

He  built  the  Convent  of  S.  Marco,  that  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  and  the  Abbey  of  Fiesole.  His  own  palace 
in  the  Via  Larga,  and  his  villas,  at  Cafaggiolo  and 
Careggi,  gave  work  to  a  great  number  of  workmen 
who  were  liberally  paid,  and  this  added  to  his  popu- 
larity. He  opened  fine  libraries  to  the  people,  and 
spent  lavishly  on  the  collection  and  copying  of 
manuscripts.  His  generosity  to  scholars  and  men 
of  letters  was  unbounded ;  thus  when  the  learned 
Tommaso  Parentucelli,  Bishop  of  Bologna,  found 
himself  in  need  and  applied  to  the  Medici,  Cosimo 
directed  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  whatever 
sums  he  required.  In  this  case  he  was  destined  to 
receive  full  repayment,  for  when  Tommaso  became 
Pope  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  V.,  he  made  Cosimo 
his  banker.  As  for  Niccolo  de  Niccoli,  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  the  revival  of  learning,  when 
he  had  spent  all  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
Cosimo  sent  word  to  his  bank  that  his  friend  Niccolo 
was  to  have  unlimited  credit. 

Besides  building  and  filling  three  great  libraries  in 
Florence,    he   founded   the   Platonic   Academy,   and 
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also  undertook  all  charges  for  the  education  of  pro- 
mising students.  One  of  these,  who  was  destined 
to  obtain  great  renown  for  his  Greek  studies,  was 
Marsilio  Ficino  who,  years  later,  in  writing  to  his 
friend,  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  remarks  :  *'  I  have  con- 
versed during  twelve  years  with  your  grandfather, 
the  most  noble  Cosimo,  and  have  ever  found  him  as 
acute  in  reasoning  as  powerful  in  action.  I  owe 
much  to  Plato,  but  to  Cosimo  no  less/' 

The  private  library  of  Niccolo  was  the  beginning 
of  the  collection  of  S.  Marco,  while  of  the  eight 
hundred  volumes  he  left,  the  greater  number  were 
not  only  copied  but  annotated  by  himself.  He  is 
thus  described  by  Vespasiano  ;  the  portrait  of  a  true 
scholar  of  the  Renaissance.  "  He  was  of  a  most  fair 
presence,  lively,  with  a  smile  ever  on  his  lips,  and 
very  pleasant  in  his  talk.  He  wore  clothes  of  the 
fairest  crimson  cloth,  down  to  the  ground.  He 
never  married,  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  in  his 
studies.  .  .  .  When  he  sat  at  table,  he  ate  from  fair 
antique  vases ;  and  in  like  manner,  all  his  table  was 
covered  with  porcelain  and  other  vessels  of  great 
beauty.  The  cup  from  which  he  drank  was  of  crystal 
or  of  some  other  precious  stone.  .  .  .  Niccolo  having 
friends  everywhere,  any  one  who  wished  to  do  him  a 
pleasure  would  send  him  marble  statues,  or  antique 
vases,  carvings,  inscriptions,  pictures  from  the  hands 
of  distinguished  masters  and  mosaic  tablets.  He 
had  a  most  beautiful  map  on  which  all  the  parts  and 
cities  of  the  world  were  marked.  ..." 

Other  men  of  letters  whom  Cosimo  was  proud  to 
call  his  friends  were  Leonardo  Bruni,  author  of  the 
Commentaries,  Carlo  Aretino,  Palmieri,  Manetti  and 
others,  whose  stately  tombs  may  still  be  seen  in  that 
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marvellous  burying-place  of  the  great,  the  church  of 
St.  Croce. 

We  cannot  dwell  longer  on  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  Cosimo's  literary  tastes  and  friendships ; 
enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  if  he  had  his  faults 
as  a  ruler,  he  had  also  his  most  excellent  qualities. 
On  his  death  in  1464,  he  was  awarded  the  title  of 
**  Pater  Patriae,"  which  was  inscribed  upon  his 
stately  tomb.  He  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the 
Medici  party,  by  his  son  Piero,  who  continued  his 
policy,  but  had  not  inherited  his  talents. 

The  short  period  of  Piero's  government  in  Florence 
was  chiefly  noted  for  the  conspiracy  of  his  own 
trusted  adherents  against  him.  They  first  tried  to 
make  him  unpopular  by  calling  in  money  lent  to 
private  citizens,  and  when  this  did  not  succeed  in 
causing  a  revolution,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  he  only  escaped  by  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  his  son  Lorenzo.  On  this  occasion,  all  the 
ruling  princes  of  Italy  sent  their  congratulations,  in 
a  manner  which  proved  that  they  looked  upon  the 
Master  of  Florence  as  one  of  themselves.  When  the 
two  sons  of  Piero  travelled  from  one  Court  to  an- 
other, they  were  received  with  a  state  and  ceremony 
unusual  for  mere  burghers,  and  as  a  final  evidence  of 
the  rise  of  the  Medici,  nobody  was  surprised  when 
Madonna  Lucrezia  Tornabuoni  chose  a  wife  for  her 
eldest  son  from  the  noble  Roman  House  of  the 
Orsini.  In  the  Ricordi  of  Lorenzo,  he  thus  calmly 
mentions  the  incident. 

*'  I,  Lorenzo,  took  for  my  wife,  Clarice,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Signore  Jacopo  Orsini — or,  rather,  she  was 
given  to  me — in  December  1468.  ..."  In  the  next 
page,  he  thus  mentions  his  father's  death  :    "  Piero 
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our  father  passed  from  this  life  on  December  2,  1469. 
.  .  .  May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul.  .  .  .  Two 
days  after  his  death,  the  chief  men  of  the  city  came 
to  my  house  to  condole  with  me  .  .  .  and  asked  me — 
being  only  twenty-one  years  of  age — to  take  charge 
of  the  City  and  the  State,  as  my  grandfather  and  my 
father  had  done  before  me.  .  .  .  This  I  unwillingly 
accepted,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  our  friends  and  our 
possessions.  ..." 

He  had  pleaded  his  youth  and  inexperience,  but, 
in  fact,  this  stripling  was  destined  to  show  the  most 
extraordinary  gift  for  statesmanship  and  diplomacy 
of  any  of  the  Medici.  By  patience  and  courage,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  absolute  control  over  a  demo- 
cratic and  suspicious  commonwealth,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  ambitious  and  doubtful  allies,  and  of 
envious  and  astute  enemies.  By  his  briUiant  success 
at  home,  he  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  almost  sole 
arbiter  of  Italy,  and  acquired  no  small  control  over 
the  politics  of  Europe.  With  true  Italian  states- 
craft,  he  made  use  of  his  dominion  in  Florence  to 
gain  the  respect  and  deference  of  other  princes,  while 
his  reputation  abroad  increased  his  power  in  Florence. 

To  us,  his  chief  greatness  and  glory  is  the  position 
he  so  fully  earned  as  a  splendid  patron  of  art  and 
literature  ;  and  the  intellectual  and  social  gifts  which 
enabled  him  to  take  his  full  part  in  a  city  devoted  to 
culture  and  refined  pleasure,  and  to  make  hhn  at 
once  the  Augustus  and  the  Mecaenas  of  his  age. 

In  one  respect  only  did  he  show  himself  inferior 
to  his  grandfather  Cosimo ;  he  neglected  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  banking  house  of  the  Medici, 
in  the  midst  of  more  engrossing  pursuits,  and  the 
result  was  disastrous  in  many  ways ;  as  the  cause  of 
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most  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter. 
For  his  expenses  meanwhile  had  enormously  in- 
creased since  the  earlier  and  more  frugal  days  of  his 
predecessors ;  he  lived  in  his  palace  with  princely 
prodigality,  and  was  unbounded  in  his  generosity  to 
men  of  letters ;  while  to  keep  up  his  magnificent 
attitude  towards  foreign  potentates  would  alone  have 
been  too  great  a  strain  on  the  fortune  of  even  a 
Medici  banker.  As  an  instance  of  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture which  began  before  his  father's  death,  Lorenzo 
himself  tells  us  in  his  Ricordi : 

**  In  July,  1469,  I  went  by  request  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan  to  be  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of  his  eldest  son, 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  .  .  .  and  I  gave  the  Duchess 
(Bona  of  Savoy)  a  gold  necklace  with  a  great  dia- 
mond which  cost  about  three  thousand  golden 
ducats.  ..." 

When  the  return  visit  was  paid  in  1471,  we  have 
a  most  vivid  example  of  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  arrived 
with  their  whole  Court,  a  gorgeous  procession  of  two 
thousand  persons  in  their  suite.  They  consisted  of 
a  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  five  hundred  infantry  as 
a  guard,  with  fifty  running  footmen  richly  dressed 
in  brocade  and  silver  ;  noblemen,  courtiers,  and  great 
ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Duchess  Bona — all  in 
splendid  array  with  their  different  retinues.  Then 
we  are  amazed  to  hear  of  five  hundred  couple  of  dogs, 
and  an  immense  number  of  hawks  and  falcons, 
with  the  necessary  attendant  grooms,  kennel- varlets, 
huntsmen  and  falconers.  There  were  about  two 
thousand  horses  in  the  train,  without  counting  the 
baggage  service. 

We   are   not   surprised   to   find   that   Machiavelli 
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mentions  this  visit  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  democratic  Florence,  more  especially  when  we 
hear  of  the  princely  hospitality  with  which  this 
multitude  was  received ;  tournaments,  masques, 
banquets,  and  dances,  succeeding  each  other  in 
dazzling  magnificence. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  story  of  Lorenzo 
was  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  a  plot  against  the 
Medici,  hatched  in  Rome,  undoubtedly  with  the 
secret  sanction  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  After  various 
futile  attempts,  it  was  decided  to  murder  Lorenzo 
and  his  brother  Giuliano  when  they  attended  Mass 
in  the  Church  of  the  Reparata,  on  Sunday,  April  26, 
1478.  At  the  moment  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
priest  raised  the  consecrated  wafer,  a  paid  assassin 
plunged  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  GiuHano,  but  the 
priest  MafTei  who  had  undertaken  to  kill  Lorenzo 
was  less  successful ;  for  he  struck  too  high,  and  the 
prince  had  time  to  draw  his  sword,  while  his  friends 
rallied  round  him  in  the  sacristy  where  Pohziano  shut 
and  held  the  brazen  door.  The  plot  had  failed,  for 
henceforth  the  power  of  the  Medici  was  more  assured 
than  ever  ;  the  city  rose  in  uproar  and  the  populace 
were  wild  with  rage.  The  conspirators  were  hunted 
out  and  put  to  death,  for  none  who  had  joined  in  the 
deadly  purpose  escaped. 

An  illegitimate  son  of  the  young  Giuliano,  by  name 
GiuHo,  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Medici,  and 
became  famous  in  later  years  as  Pope  Clement  VII. — 
the  second  son  of  Lorenzo,  Giovanni,  having  preceded 
him  in  1513,  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  famous 
Leo  X. 

Lorenzo  dei  Medici  was  one  of  those  rare  natures, 
with  so  wonderful  a  range  of  mental  talent  that  he 
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could  sympathise  with  every  variety  of  interest.  In 
his  country  villas  of  Careggi,  Poggio-a-Cajano  and 
CafEagiolo,  he  revived  once  more  the  past  glory  of 
the  shady  groves  of  Academe.  Here  the  brilliant 
company  of  philosophers,  poets  and  artists  met  in 
happy  hours  of  leisure  for  social  intercourse,  and  all 
the  learning,  and  wit,  and  delicate  refined  humanism 
combined  to  weave  a  charm  memorable  for  all  time, 
the  very  quintessence  of  the  Golden  Age.  As  Hallam 
describes  it :  "  In  a  villa  overhanging  the  towers  of 
Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that  lofty  hill  crowned 
by  the  mother  city,  the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens 
which  Tully  might  have  envied,  with  Ficino,  Landino 
and  Politian  at  his  side,  Lorenzo  delighted  his  soul 
with  the  beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  for 
which  the  summer  stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears 
the  most  congenial  accompaniment." 

What  memories  arise  before  us  at  the  mere  mention 
of  some  of  the  honoured  guests  who  formed  this  cul- 
tured circle  !  There  was  Marsilio  Ficino,  adopted  as 
a  youth  into  his  household  by  the  clear  instinct  of 
Cosimo  dei  Medici — the  famous  Greek  scholar  and 
Platonist,  who  combined  with  his  classical  studies 
the  deep  religious  feeling  of  a  mystic,  and  who  was 
an  authority  alike  on  sibyls  and  on  prophets.  Cristo- 
foro  Landino  was  the  oldest  member  of  this  literary 
society  ;  devoted  entirely  to  scholarship,  and  Pro- 
fessor in  Florence  of  Rhetoric,  Poetry  and  Latin 
Literature,  more  especially  lecturing  on  Virgil  and 
Horace.  He  was  a  lover  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  and 
his  most  interesting  work  to  us  is  the  Camaldolese 
Discussions,  in  which  a  company  of  friends  who  meet 
in  the  Benedictine  sanctuary  of  S.  Romauldo  in  the 
Casentino,  converse  from  day  to  day  and  compare 
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the  vivid  life  of  action  in  Florence,  with  the  peaceful 
contemplative  life  of  saints  and  philosophers. 

The  most  important  part  in  this  discussion  was 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  another  of  Lorenzo's  literary- 
friends,  Leo  Battista  Alberti  (1405-1472),  who  sought 
to  prove  that  all  great  spirits  must  be  trained  by 
solitude  and  meditation,  and  that  only  in  this  quiet 
communion  with  nature  can  man  enter  into  full 
possession  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  within  him.  The 
whole  book  of  Landino  is  extremely  interesting  and 
will  be  referred  to  again,  in  connection  with  the  far 
greater  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione. 

Alberti  was  a  man  of  great  and  extraordinary 
talent,  not  only  in  his  mental  qualities  but  also  in  his 
physical  strength  and  dexterity,  of  which  the  most 
amazing  tales  are  told.  He  seemed  to  have  some 
marvellous  intuition  in  every  branch  of  knowledge ; 
a  distinguished  classical  scholar,  he  was  also  a 
musician  and  an  artist,  but  is  above  all  remembered 
as  a  great  architect.  He  designed  the  Palazzo 
Rucelli  at  Florence,  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Francesco  at  Rimini,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea 
at  Mantua.  When  his  health  failed  from  overwork, 
he  turned  to  mathematics  and  philosophy,  unbending 
his  mind  over  mechanics,  and  endless  curious  experi- 
ments in  natural  science.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  his 
artistic  tastes,  he  much  resembled  his  more  famous 
successor,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519). 

We  cannot  omit  the  name  of  Giovanni  Pico,  Count 
of  Mirandola  (1424-1504),  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
members  of  the  Medicean  circle,  which  he  joined  in 
1484.  Poliziano  thus  describes  the  impression  which 
he  made.  "  Nature  seems  to  have  showered  upon 
this  man,  or  hero,  all  her  gifts.     He  is  tall  and  finely 
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moulded  ;  from  his  face  a  something  of  divinity 
shines  forth.  Brilhant  and  gifted  with  a  splendid 
memory,  he  is  unwearied  in  his  studies,  and  his  style 
is  clear  and  elegant.  I  know  not  whether  his  talents 
or  his  moral  qualities  are  most  striking.  Deeply 
skilled  in  philosophy  and  many  languages,  he  is 
raised  above  the  need  of  praise." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  with 
long  brown  hair  and  grey  eyes  full  of  keen  intelligence 
which  quite  agrees  with  his  friend's  description  of 
him.  His  wonderful  talent  showed  itself  in  early 
life,  and  his  mother,  a  niece  of  the  poet  Boiardo,  sent 
him  to  the  University  of  Bologna  at  fourteen.  From 
thence  he  went  on  later  to  Paris  with  a  splendid 
reputation,  as  a  humanist,  a  mathematician  and  a 
linguist.  His  memory  was  so  marvellous  that  he  is 
said  to  have  remembered  anything  which  he  had  once 
read. 

Not  satisfied  with  a  profound  study  of  philosophy 
and  broad  classical  learning,  he  took  immense  interest 
in  Hebrew  traditions,  in  the  Oriental  languages  and 
Asiatic  mysticism,  and  was  greatly  attracted  by  the 
abstruse  study  of  the  Cabbala,  of  which  he  met  with 
a  copy  in  Florence.  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
these  various  studies  brought  him  under  the  charge 
of  heresy,  but  his  pure  life  and  ardent  piety  obtained 
the  pardon  of  two  Popes,  and  he  thus  summed  up  his 
wide  experience  :  "  Philosophy  seeks  truth,  theology 
discovers,  religion  hath  it." 

Concerning  the  two  most  intimate  friends  of  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici  and  with  whom  he  was  most  in  sympathy 
— for  like  him,  they  were  poets — Angelo  Poliziano 
(1454-1494)  and  Luigi  Pulci  (1432-1487),  I  will 
defer  the  story  of  their  Uves  until  a  later  chapter 
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which  will  give  a  full  account  of  their  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  poetical  work.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  end  this  account  of  Lorenzo's  circle  by 
making  a  brief  allusion  to  one  of  the  festal  occasions 
when  the  birthday  of  Plato  was  celebrated  in  the 
beautiful  villa  of  the  Val  d'Arno. 

A  shrine  had  been  built  to  the  great  philosopher, 
and  a  lamp  was  burning  before  his  statue  crowned 
with  laurels.  As  Ficino  tells  us  in  his  Prologue  to 
Plato's  Symposium  :  "  After  partaking  of  a  banquet, 
the  famous  work  was  discussed.  The  speeches  of 
Phsedrus  and  Pausanias  were  interpreted  by  Giovanni 
Cavalcanti ;  while  Landino  took  the  part  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Agathon  was  represented  by  Carlo  Mar- 
suppini  while  the  hidden  meaning  of  Diotoma  was 
explained  by  Tommaso  Benci."  Lorenzo,  the  genial 
host,  is  the  life  and  spirit  of  brilliant  talk,  until  the 
sun  sets  beyond  the  mountains  of  Carrara,  and  the 
stars  come  forth,  and  the  night  wears  away.  At 
such  a  meeting  the  young  Michelangelo  (born  1475) 
may  have  been  a  dreamy  listener,  and  when  the  strain 
of  philosophy  became  too  great  for  the  ardent  wor- 
shippers, they  may  have  unbent  to  listen  to  a  new 
**  ballata  "  of  PoUziano,  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  mandoline. 


CHAPTER   III 

LORENZO   THE   MAGNIFICENT 

Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  "  the  Magnificent  "—Prince  and  poetr-The  un- 
crowned King  of  Florence— His  passion  for  learning,  and  generous 
enthusiasm  for  the  fine  arts— The  poetry  of  Lorenzo,  showing  his 
love  of  Nature— His  sonnets,  the  "  Seive  d'Amore,"  the  "  Ambra," 
an  imitation  of  Ovid— "La  Caccia  col  Falcone,"  the  charming 
"  Corinto,"  "  La  Nencia  da  Barberino,"  and  the  Ballata—Ria 
marriage  to  Clarice  dei  Orsini,  his  devotion  to  his  children  and 
their  education— Their  delightful  letters  to  him. 

The  name  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  known  to  fame  as 
"  the  Magnificent "  stands  forth  unquestioned  as 
one  of  the  Makers  of  the  Golden  Age  (1448-1492). 
His  claim  to  precedence  lies  in  his  marvellous  range 
of  social  and  intellectual  power,  his  eager  and  generous 
patronage  of  all  the  splendid  art  and  literature  of  his 
time,  and  the  genial  spirit  with  which  he  joined  in 
every  form  of  civic  hfe,  even  to  the  pastimes  of  his 
beloved  city  of  Florence.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"  whatever  was  most  brilliant  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  seemed  to  be  incarnate  in 
Lorenzo."  Himself  no  mean  scholar  and  poet,  he 
could  appreciate  the  Cinque  Cento  passion  for  learn- 
ing, the  genius  of  the  painters  and  sculptors,  the  depth 
and  beauty  of  the  poets,  the  humanists,  the  story- 
tellers of  his  native  city.  But  perhaps  his  chief  glory 
was  that  he  formed  the  high  ideal  of  adding  to  all 
this  wayward  beauty,  the  nobility  of  classic  form. 

24 
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How  far  all  this  artistic  enthusiasm  was  subordinate 
to  the  political  schemes  of  an  ambitious,  if  un- 
crowned king,  does  not  here  concern  us,  as  it  is  the 
literature,  rather  than  the  history,  of  this  eventful 
period,  which  is  our  present  study. 

Although  Lorenzo  was  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar,  and  could  hold  his  own  in  discussing  Plato 
with  the  learned  Ficino — yet  as  a  true  Florentine 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  his  native  literature,  he 
led  the  way  in  encouraging  the  general  use  of  his 
mother  tongue.  He  had  a  cultured  taste  for  poetry, 
of  which  he  was  an  excellent  critic,  and  if  his  work 
does  not  reach  the  highest  level,  we  must  remember 
that  it  gave  the  greatest  delight  to  his  generation. 
His  early  sonnets  and  canzone  bear  witness  to  his 
study  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  while  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  combine  the  fantastic  beauty  of  the  Trecento 
love  songs  with  the  realistic  spirit  of  his  own  days. 

Thus  his  poetry  on  the  beauties  of  nature  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  some  picture  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli 
which  we  look  upon  in  the  Riccardi  Palace,  where 
the  same  careful  study  and  minute  delicacy  of  touch 
is  bestowed  upon  all  the  background,  as  upon  the 
central  figure.  He  gives  a  glowing  description  of 
country  life,  the  pleasant  villa  in  the  midst  of  its 
stately  gardens,  the  woods  and  streams  around,  the 
flowery  meads  and  pine-clad  hills  which  bound  the 
horizon  ;  the  song  of  birds  which  welcomes  the  coming 
of  the  spring ;  and  the  shepherd  leading  forth  his 
flock  from  their  wintry  fold.  Lorenzo  looks  upon  the 
beauties  of  Nature  with  watchful  deHght.  He  notes 
how  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  olive  turns  to  a 
silvery  hue  as  the  breeze  sweeps  through  the  delicate 
leaves.     He  dehghts  in  the  picturesque  flight  of  the 
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cranes,  as  with  outstretched  neck,  each  bird  keeps 
his  due  place  in  the  marshalled  ranks  which  sweep, 
with  piercing  cry,  across  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
heavens. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  his  nature-notes,  and  his 
writings  are  also  full  of  charming  similes  in  which  the 
abstract  idea  or  unseen  person  is  vividly  pictured  by 
some  allusion  to  the  external  world.  Thus  in  de- 
scribing a  fair  maiden,  he  says : 

"  O'er  her  white  dress  her  shining  tresses  flowed  ; 
Thus  on  the  mountain  heights  with  snow  o'erspread, 
The  noonday  beams  their  golden  lustre  shed." 

In  one  of  his  sonnets,  he  gives  life  to  the  violets 
who  tell  a  fantastic  story  to  account  for  their  purple 
hue.  How  they  sprang  up  in  a  lonely  vale,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  tangled  wood,  where  Venus  came  sorrow- 
ing to  seek  Adonis,  and  her  foot  was  wounded  by  a 
hidden  thorn.  .  .  . 

"Then  low  upon  the  earth  we  bowed  our  blossoms  pale 
And  caught  the  drops  divine ;    the  purple  dye 
Henceforth  for  ever  tinged  our  native  hue ; 
No  summer  breeze  nor  soft  refreshing  rain 
Have  nursed  our  tender  growth,  but  lovers'  sighs 
Have  been  our  zephyrs,  lovers'  tears  our  dew." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  account  Lorenzo  him- 
self gives  of  his  first  awakening  to  the  realities  of 
Love  and  Death.  The  beautiful  Simonetta,  the 
beloved  of  his  brother  Giuliano,  was  borne  to  her  grave 
on  a  flower-strewn  bier,  with  face  uncovered,  amid 
the  tears  and  lamentations  of  all  Florence.  The 
April  sunshine  poured  down  upon  the  lovely  features 
of  the  fair  young  girl,  and  seemed  to  add  to  the  pathos 
of  her  sudden  summons  from  a  world  of  hght  and 
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beauty.  This  tragic  event  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  Lorenzo.  He  thus  tells  us  how,  when  the  still 
night  had  come,  he  went  forth  with  a  most  dear  friend, 
to  soothe  his  troubled  spirit  with  sympathy  in  their 
mutual  sorrow.  As  they  trod  the  lonely  way  in 
silence,  they  raised  their  eyes  towards  a  star  of  such 
surpassing  brightness  as  to  dim  all  other  light.  .  .  . 
For  awhile  they  marvelled,  then  Lorenzo  said : 
"  There  is  no  need  for  wonder,  since  the  soul  of  that 
most  gentle  lady  has  in  some  mysterious  way  been 
joined  unto  yon  new  star.  If  this  be  so,  there  is 
nothing  strange  about  that  splendour;  for  even  as 
her  rare  beauty  in  life  was  a  solace  to  our  eyes,  so 
let  us  now  take  comfort  from  the  sight  of  so  much 
brilliance  and  glory.  ..." 

The  heart  of  the  poet  was  touched  to  music,  for 
it  seemed  to  him  that  in  this  fancy,  there  was  matter 
for  a  sonnet,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  compose 
with  regard  to  the  lady  and  the  star.  This  was  to 
him  the  hour  of  a  new  inspiration  ;  he  wandered  alone 
in  rapt  meditation,  carried  out  of  himself  with  vague 
melancholy  longings  for  he  knew  not  what,  until 
there  came  a  day  in  that  same  fair  spring,  when  : 

"  Love  tx)ok  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
might." 

He  was  with  friends  in  the  house  of  feasting,  when 
he  saw  a  lady  fairer  than  the  lost  Simonetta,  in  whom 
he  found  an  object  for  his  adoration,  to  whom  he 
might  address  his  sonnets.  He  describes  the  first 
meeting  with  Lucrezia  Donati,  in  his  "Selve  d'Amore," 
first  telling  how  Venus  smiled  upon  the  lady  and 
showered  roses  upon  her,  while  echoes  of  divine 
melody  fell  from  heaven  and  encompassed  her. 
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The  "  Selve  "  is  composed  in  the  ottima  rima  (in 
octave  stanzas),  and  is  a  charming,  if  discursive  love- 
poem,  with  a  brilliant  description  of  the  Golden  Age, 
and  allegorical  illustrations,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Ovid.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  lines  in  this  fine 
work  are  those  in  which  the  poet  causes  such  abstract 
ideas  as  Love  and  Jealousy  and  Hope,  to  rise  before 
us  as  living  creations.  In  this  vivid  pageant,  we  see 
Jealousy  personified  as  an  ancient  dame,  keeping  her 
gloomy  vigil ;  clad  in  a  robe  of  ever-changing  hue, 
she  weeps  unceasing  with  a  hundred  eyes ;  she 
listens  ever  with  a  hundred  ears,  she  feeds  her  grief 
with  imaginary  sorrows,  will  listen  to  no  comfort 
and  finds  no  rest  in  sleep. 

His  personification  of  Hope  is  strangely  fantastic. 
He  describes  her  as  of  mighty  stature,  towering  with 
her  floating  tresses  almost  to  the  skies.  Her  dwelling 
is  on  the  mountain  top,  and  her  shape  is  composed 
of  ever  fleeting  mist,  changing  even  as  we  gaze,  like 
clouds  before  the  breeze.  .  .  .  Her  attendants  are 
worthy  of  her.  Illusive  spirits  round  her  wait,  deceit- 
ful dreams,  with  auguries  of  enchantment  and  lies. 
Wizards  with  treacherous  arts,  wild  predictions,  and 
groundless  prophecies  ;  the  arts  of  alchemy  and  as- 
trology .  .  .  and  none  can  measure  the  woes  which 
Hope  and  her  minions  bring  to  a  deluded  world.  .  .  . 

Lorenzo's  "  Ambra  "  is  an  Italian  poem  cast  in 
much  the  same  form  as  the  "  Selve."  The  name  is 
taken  from  that  of  a  small  island,  formed  by  the 
river  Ombrone,  near  the  beautiful  Medici  villa  at 
Poggio-a-Cajano,  which  had  been  built  for  Lorenzo 
by  San  Gallo,  and  was  one  of  his  most  beloved 
retreats.  This  favourite  spot  he  had  beautified  in 
every  possible  way,  but  he  had  always  feared  that  it 
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might  be  destroyed  by  the  river  when  in  flood  ;  and 
this  actually  took  place,  for  a  sudden  inundation 
washed  away  his  "  Ambra/"  and  he  found  his  only 
consolation  in  making  the  island  immortal  by  his  verse. 

In  imitation  of  Ovid,  the  Florentine  prince  wrote 
a  delightful  allegory,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
shepherd  Lauro  who  loved  the  fair  nymph  Ambra. 
But  the  river-god  Umbrone  arose  in  his  wrath  and 
jealousy,  and  pursuing  the  nymph  through  vale  and 
meadow  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  was  on  the  point 
of  success,  when  Diana,  who  had  watched  the  flight 
from  afar,  took  pity  on  her  faithful  votary,  and 
changed  her  into  a  rock. 

The  same  stanza  is  employed  by  Lorenzo  for  his 
more  simple  poem,  "La  Caccia  col  Falcone,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  very  vivid  account  of  a  Tuscan 
hawking  party,  from  the  departure  of  the  gay  com- 
pany in  the  morning,  probably  from  that  same  con- 
venient villa  of  Poggio-a-Cajano,  until  their  return 
home  in  the  midday  heat.  Here  we  find  a  humorous 
account  of  his  companions  in  the  chase,  all  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  the  whole  poem  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  time. 

More  ambitious  and  romantic  is  the  "  Corinto," 
written  in  terza  rima,  perhaps  the  most  truly  poetical 
work  which  Lorenzo  attempted.  It  is  a  musical 
eclogue,  written  in  the  freshness  of  his  earher  style, 
before  the  days  when  worldly  ambition  and  crafty 
diplomacy  had  made  him  more  frigid  and  cynical. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  give  an  instance  of  his  keen 
enjoyment  of  a  rose-garden,  from  the  "  Corinto." 

"  One  morn  at  sunrise,  when  the  world  shone  bright, 
I  went  into  a  little  close  of  mine 
Where  rose-trees  with  their  beauty  made  me  glad. 
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"  In  seemly  order  set,  they  flourished  there, 
All  planted  in  a  fair  and  radiant  line  ; 
And  there  I  lingered  long  in  sheer  delight. 

"  The  roses  bloomed  before  me,  white  and  red, 
As  one  by  one  they  opened  on  the  branch, 
Timid  at  first,  then  in  more  bold  array. 

"  One  infant  bud,  just  struggling  to  the  light. 
Others  full-blown,  their  sweet  perfume  would  flaunt. 
While  yet  another's  petals  fell  around 

"  In  showers  of  faded  bloom  upon  the  grass. 
Thus  did  I  watch  the  roses  dawn  and  die  ; 
In  one  brief  hour  their  beauty  passed  away. 

"  Then,  as  I  mourned  those  faded  rose-leavea  spread 
On  the  cold  ground,  in  pale  and  sad  decay, 
I  thought  how  vain  was  youthful  hope  and  joy." 


There  is  ever  an  undertone  of  sadness  in  the  poetry 
of  this  period,  of  course  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  simply  humorous.  As  an  example  of  this 
latter  style,  a  Pastoral  of  Lorenzo,  "  La  Nencia  da 
Barberino,"  is  looked  upon  as  a  "  masterpiece  of  true 
genius  and  humour,"  full  of  vivid  imagery,  showing 
intimate  acquaintance  with  rustic  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Florence,  and  making  use  of  the  dialect 
of  the  Tuscan  peasants.  The  story  told  in  homely 
verse  is  that  of  the  love  affairs  of  the  shepherd  Vallera, 
who  woos  his  lady-love  in  rustic  fashion,  and  dwells 
on  her  charms  with  many  quaint  conceits.  The 
wonderful  truth  of  the  picture  strikes  us  in  every 
fresh  phase,  and  the  poem  became  amazingly  popular 
at  once.  It  was  imitated  by  many  poets  who  sought 
to  catch  the  ear  of  the  people,  but  it  had  no  rivals, 
for  Lorenzo  had  the  knack  of  showing  his  sympathy 
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with  country  life,  at  the  same  time  as  a  fine  irony 
might  have  been  read  between  the  lines.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  he  had  been  satisfied  with  this 
success,  for  a  later  plebeian  poem,  "  I  Benci,''  is  a 
parody  unworthy  of  him,  in  every  way. 

One  can  hardly  believe  that  this  poem  was  written 
by  the  same  author  as  the  deeply  religious  *'  Laude  " 
which  the  Medici  prince  wrote  in  early  life  at  the 
request  of  his  mother,  the  charming  and  pious 
Lucrezia  Tornabuoni.  A  most  cultured  lady  herself, 
she  had  composed  some  "  spiritual  poems  "  for  her 
children  which,  in  their  delightful  simplicity  and 
naive  devotional  feeling,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  some  of  our  old  Enghsh  carols. 

Lorenzo  was  always  kind  and  courteous  to  his 
wife  Clarice,  but  her  life  was  chiefly  spent  away  from 
the  court,  in  one  of  the  Medici  villas,  where  she 
devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  growing  family, 
and  he  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  good  husband  in 
any  sense,  although  he  had  a  warm  affection  for  his 
children.  He  was  very  anxious  about  their  educa- 
tion, and  persuaded  the  famous  Angelo  Poliziano  to 
be  their  tutor.  This  was  a  great  trial  to  poor  Clarice, 
who  cared  nothing  for  learning,  and  there  was  a  con- 
stant feud  between  them.  Poliziano  complained  to 
her  husband  in  no  measured  language  about  her 
interference,  "  she  being  unlettered  and  a  woman." 
In  the  end,  her  persistence  won  the  day,  and  he  was 
removed  from  the  care  of  her  children,  but  the 
friendship  between  Lorenzo  and  Poliziano  remained 
unbroken. 

A  number  of  delightful  letters  from  the  Medici 
children  to  their  father  have  been  preserved,  which 
show   the   love   and   confidence   which   he   inspired. 
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Piero,  the  eldest,  writes  in  Latin  from  Cafaggiolo : 
*'  I  wish  you  would  send  me  some  of  the  best  setters 
there  are.  ...  I  pray  you  to  be  careful  of  the 
pestilence  and  to  bear  us  in  mind  ;  because  we  are 
little  and  have  need  of  you."  He  appears  to  have 
been  promised  a  certain  pony,  for  he  writes  :  '*  Non- 
dum  venit  equulus,  magnifice  pater,''  and  adds  news 
of  brothers  and  sisters  :  "  Giuliano  thinks  of  nothing 
but  laughter ;  Lucrezia  sews,  sings  and  reads ; 
Maddalena  knocks  her  head  against  the  wall  but  does 
not  hurt  herself  ;  Luisa  can  already  say  a  few  things 
and  Contessina  makes  a  great  noise  all  over  the 
house.'' 

Still  little  Piero  does  not  receive  the  pony,  and  he 
writes  again  :  "To  give  a  tone  to  my  letters  I  always 
write  them  in  Latin,  and  yet  I  have  not  had  the  pony 
you  promised  me,  so  that  everbody  laughs  at  me." 
At  length  when  the  promised  gift  arrives  the  boy 
writes  a  pretty  letter  of  thanks,  promising  to  be  very 
good.  Concerning  the  next  brother,  Giovanni,  who 
was  one  day  to  be  Pope  Leo  X.,  we  hear  of  him  at 
Pistoia,  as  a  child  of  three,  riding  through  the  streets 
to  the  delight  of  the  people,  who  followed  him  in 
crowds. 

It  was  for  these  children  whom  he  loved  so  dearly, 
that  Lorenzo  wrote  his  sacred  play  of  "  S.  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,"  which  they  learnt  to  act  in  his  presence. 
In  this  we  find  a  note  of  ardent  piety,  rising  at  times 
to  religious  fervour,  which  we  should  certainly  not 
have  expected  from  a  weary  and  world-worn  man, 
in  ill-health,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  cares  and 
tangled  diplomacy  of  a  great  state. 

The  versatility  of  his  talent  is  a  constant  surprise 
to  us.    When  he  turned  from  religious  themes  to 
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write  those  more  congenial  Carnival  songs  and 
Ballate  which  became  popular  beyond  all  his  other 
work,  Machiavelli  deliberately  accuses  the  "  Tyrant  " 
of  ''  enslaving  Florence  and  weakening  the  moral  tone 
of  the  populace  by  the  pageants  which  he  provided 
for  them,  in  order  to  blunt  their  political  interest, 
that  they  might  leave  the  government  in  his  hands/' 
Yet  even  those  who  thought  him  guilty  of  such  base 
designs,  could  not  deny  his  intense  personal  dehght 
in  these  popular  festivals. 

We  will  call  up  before  us  the  vision  of  such  a  splen- 
did pageant  on  a  May-day  morning  when,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  youths  and  maidens  met  together 
to  dance  upon  the  open  squares  in  the  glorious  midday 
sunshine  as  well  as  in  the  dreamy  moonlight,  while 
the  minstrels  made  music  and  some  boy's  sweet 
clear  voice  sang  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  lute 
or  viol.  It  must  have  been  a  strange  and  wonderful 
spectacle  when  the  City  of  the  Lily  ran  wild  in  revels 
of  exuberant  youth  and  joy.  We  see  the  splendid 
procession  of  gallant  youths  in  rich  attire,  mounted 
upon  magnificent  horses ;  fair  maidens  taking  their 
part  in  the  pageant,  laden  with  lilies  and  violets 
which  they  shower  on  every  side  ;  beneath  triumphal 
arches,  watched  with  ecstatic  dehght  from  gaily- 
decked  windows  and  balconies.  The  great  procession 
has  formed  on  the  yonder  side  of  the  Arno  and  now 
winds  across  the  historic  Ponte  Vecchio,  with  music 
and  song,  which  waxes  ever  louder  and  more  tri- 
umphant as  it  passes  on  to  the  great  Piazza  of  the 
Duomo  and  the  tower  of  Giotto.  As  the  air  rings 
with  melody,  perchance  we  catch  the  closing  words 
of  Lorenzo's  "  Triumph  of  Bacchus,"  one  of  his  most 
popular  Ballate. 
3 
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"  Maidens  fair  and  lovers  gay  ! 
Long  may  Bacchus  hold  his  sway  ! 
Dance  and  sing  while  shines  the  day  ; 
Welcome  Love  with  pleasures  dear, 
For  the  future  have  no  fear. 
Maidens  fair  and  lovers  gay, 
Take  no  thought  beyond  to-day." 

Did  the  echoes  of  such  defiant  mernment  reach  the 
ears  of  Savonarola,  within  the  cloistered  walls  of 
San  Marco  ?  Alas  !  We  know  too  well  what  the 
morrow  was  to  bring  forth — in  war,  and  plague,  and 
woes  unnumbered  on  that  hapless  land  of  Italy  ; 
but  Florence  was  warned  in  vain  by  the  Friar's 
prophetic  voice. 


CHAPTER   IV 

ANGELO   POLIZIANO 

The  galaxy  of  talent  at  the  Court  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent — Angelo 
Ambrogini  Poliziano — His  life  and  education — Intimate  friend- 
ship with  Lorenzo — His  learning  and  talent — Distinguished 
classical  scholar — Latin  odes  and  elegies — His  Ballate — A  brief 
account  with  some  translations,  of  his  beautiful  dramatic  poem 
"  La  Favola  di  Orfeo." 

The  court  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  was  the  chosen 
haunt  of  artists  and  men  of  letters.  In  this  galaxy 
of  talent,  one  name  rises  supreme  as  a  fit  represen- 
tative of  the  Golden  Age  in  its  literary  aspect ;  that 
of  Angelo  Ambrogini  (1454-1492),  known  as  Poliziano 
from  his  birth  at  Monte  Pulciano.  A  brilliant  classical 
scholar,  the  help  and  friendship  of  Lorenzo  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  studies  with 
such  success,  that  he  is  proclaimed  the  finest  poet  in 
Greek  and  Latin  which  modern  Italy  produced.  It 
was  Poliziano  who  was  also  destined  to  enrich  his 
own  creative  genius  with  the  polish  and  splendour 
of  classic  influence  ;  and  to  bring  in  the  golden  age 
of  form,  by  adding  the  freshness  of  modern  Italian 
to  the  refined  finish  of  the  ancient  languages. 

Lorenzo  had  laboured  successfully  to  restore  his 
mother  tongue  to  a  place  of  honour,  but  in  carrying 
out  this  great  work,  Poliziano  far  excelled  his  patron. 
As  Cardicci  says  "  That  exquisite  flower  of  sentiment 
we  call  good   taste,  that  harmony  of   intellect   we 
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call  judgment,  lies  not  within  the  grasp  of  power  or 
riches."  * 

Poliziano's  fame  rises  far  above  that  of  his  patron  ; 
he  was  the  ideal  poet  of  that  period,  gifted  with  a 
true  sense  of  beauty  and  the  power  to  express  it  in 
fluent  and  exquisite  language.  His  descriptive  genius 
in  poetry,  all  radiant  with  Renaissance  form  and 
colouring,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  painters  of 
his  age,  such  as  Botticelli  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
whose  minute  and  delicate  workmanship  we  have 
already  alluded  to. 

He  was  the  scholar-poet  who  taught  his  country- 
men to  enrich  their  own  newly-born  literature  with 
the  treasures  of  the  past,  and  thus  to  become  heir 
of  all  the  ages.  With  magic  skill  and  a  touch  full 
of  breadth  and  harmony,  he  played  upon  the 
oUava  rima,  and  many  another  seductive  rhythm ; 
at  times  exulting  with  the  ode,  or  rising  to  the 
supreme  dignity  of  the  epic ;  then  again  returning 
to  the  winning  sweetness  of  the  idyll,  or  pouring  his 
deepest  emotions  into  the  mournful  elegy.  We  can 
only  regret  that  he  found  no  theme  truly  worthy  of 
his  genius,  and  that,  as  a  court  poet,  the  splendour  of 
his  diction  and  imagery  w^as  too  often  used  to  celebrate 
the  fame  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Medici. 

Before  entering  more  fully  into  the  work  of 
Poliziano,  a  slight  account  of  his  early  life  and 
education  will  be  interesting.  He  was  born  on 
July  14,  1454,  at  Monte  Pulciano,  a  little  town  in 
the  territory  of  Florence,  noted  for  producing  the 
best  wine  in  Europe.  He  received  the  baptismal  name 
of  Angelo,  the  family  surname    being    Ambrogini, 

*  Preface  to  L&  Stanze,  VOrfeo  le  Rime  di  Messer  Angelo  Ambrogini 
Poliziano  (Florence  1863),  page  xxiii. 
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to  which  later,  he  added  Poliziano,  as  a  Latin  remi- 
niscence of  his  birthplace.  He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to 
Florence  by  his  father,  Benedetto  Ambrogini,  who 
was  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  appreciated  his  early 
talent. 

Under  their  fostering  care,  the  city  where  the 
Medici  ruled  afforded  marvellous  educational  advan- 
tages, and  as  Cosimo  I.  died  when  Poliziano  was  only 
ten  years  old,  he  was  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
patronage  of  Piero  and  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo,  then 
a  youth  of  sixteen.  He  learnt  Latin  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Cristoforo  Landino,  and  studied  Greek  with 
Andronicus  and  Ficino,  who  first  introduced  him  to 
the  Medici  of  Thessalonica.  His  passion  for  study 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  teachers ;  he  published 
Latin  letters  at  thirteen,  Greek  poems  at  seventeen, 
and  edited  Catullus  at  eighteen.  As  time  passed 
on,  Lorenzo  became  so  devoted  to  the  young  scholar 
that  he  took  him  to  live  in  his  palace,  as  his  constant 
companion.  He  was  soon  enrolled  amongst  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  and  in  order  to  provide  him 
with  a  settled  income,  he  was  appointed  secular 
Prior  of  the  College  of  S.  Giovanni.  He  obtained 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  took  clerical  orders 
and  was  appointed  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence.  All  this  made  him  free  from  pecuniary 
care,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  so  absent-minded 
with  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  that  we  find 
he  was  constantly  supplied  with  suitable  garments 
from  the  wardrobe  of  Lorenzo  himself.  We  learn 
this  from  his  own  epigrams  ! 

A  letter  of  his  to  the  distinguished  patron  of  learn- 
ing, Mathias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  gives  us 
some  insight  into  his  opinion  of  himself :    "  From  a 
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lowly  situation,  by  the  favour  and  friendship  of 
Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  I  have  been  raised  to  some  degree 
of  rank  and  celebrity,  without  any  other  recom- 
mendation than  my  literary  distinction.  During 
many  years,  I  have  not  only  taught  in  Florence  the 
Latin  tongue  with  great  success,  but  even  in  the 
Greek  language,  I  have  been  a  rival  to  the  Greeks 
themselves,  a  triumph  which  I  may  venture  to  say 
has  not  been  obtained  by  any  of  my  countrymen  for 
a  thousand  years  past/'  Amongst  his  foreign  pupils 
were  the  distinguished  Reuchlin,  Grocin  and  Linacre. 

If  he  had  this  well-deserved  high  opinion  of  his 
own  scholarship,  Poliziano,  with  the  splendid  libraries 
of  Lorenzo  under  his  care,  had  certainly  been  inde- 
fatigable in  elucidating  and  correcting  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  restoring  the  classical  authors  to  their 
original  purity.  Amongst  these  were  Ovid,  Suetonius, 
Statins,  the  younger  Pliny  and  Quintilian ;  he  cor- 
rected the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  translated  Hero- 
dian,  and  turned  Homer  into  Latin  hexameter  verse, 
He  also  wrote  many  Latin  odes,  elegies  and  other 
poems,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  they  bear  the  flavour 
of  the  "  roseate  fluency  ''  of  his  Italian  style.  But 
his  true  greatness  and  real  success  were  achieved 
by  the  matchless  charm  of  his  Italian  verse,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  His  mind  was  a  marvellous 
alembic,  in  which  he  combined  the  most  precious 
images  of  classical  thought,  with  all  the  riches  of 
his  native  literature.  His  themes  may  often  have 
been  trivial,  but  as  he  brought  forth  each  harmonious 
gem  of  art,  the  result  was  a  perfect  triumph  of 
scholarship,  of  taste,  of  beauty. 

The  gifts  of  Nature  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
his  mind,  had  neglected  his  body,  for  he  was  not 
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handsome  of  presence,  but  this  was  atoned  for  by 
an  exquisite  voice,  with  varied  and  beautiful  intona- 
tions which  charmed  all  who  heard  him ;  and  not 
only  made  him  the  most  attractive  of  lecturers  but 
the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  companions. 

In  giving  a  few  illustrations  of  Poliziano's  work, 
there  is  such  wealth  to  choose  from  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  where  to  begin  ;  but  perhaps  the  "  Ballate  " 
are  the  most  striking,  as  they  are  also  the  most 
simple.  \Ve  see  this  most  learned  of  Professors — a 
born  poet  at  heart — turn  away  from  the  crowded 
lecture-room,  to  improvise  a  song  for  the  girls  to 
join  in  on  May-day  or  some  other  festa.  An  inter- 
esting letter  of  his  shows  how  he  acquired  fresh  ideas 
for  such  rustic  work,  and  how  he  was  always  on  the 
alert  to  gain  fresh  experience. 

Poliziano  wrote  to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  from 
Acquapendente,  in  1488  :  "  Yesterday  we  were  at 
Viterbo.  We  are  all  so  gay  and  make  good  cheer 
along  the  roads,  for  we  furbish  up  our  wits  with  some 
country  song  or  May-day  ditty,  which  here  in 
Acquapendente,  with  their  Eoman  form,  as  we  hear 
them  on  the  way,  seem  more  full  of  fancy  than  those 
at  home." 

The  first  Ballata  is  on  the  familiar  theme  of  Herrick's 
"  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  you  may." 

The  lady  alluded  to  in  the  fantastic  image  of  a 
bird,  is  the  fair  Monna  Ippolita  Leoncina  of  Prato  ; 
white  as  a  lily,  with  golden  hair,  and  clad  in  a  robe 
of  crimson  silk. 

"  Alone  I  found  myself  one  radiant  day, 
A-wandeiing  in  a  mead  with  blossoms  gay." 

In  a  fair  meadow  I  strayed,  rich  with  scented  herbs 
and  a  thousand  flowers  of  rare  beauty,  white  and 
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crimson,  and  many-coloured ;  then  as  I  strayed 
beyond  the  green  hedgerow  which  encompassed  it, 
I  heard  the  note  of  a  sweet  bird. 

"  Alone  I  found  myself  one  radiant  day, 
A- wandering  in  a  mead  with  blossoms  gay." 

The  song  was  so  sweet  and  tender  that  all  the  world 
listened  in  silence  ;  and  as  I  drew  near  on  tip-toe, 
with  stealthy  feet,  I  beheld  the  golden  head  and 
golden  wings  of  my  bird,  her  plumes  that  flashed  like 
rubies,  the  crystal  beak,  the  fair  throat  and  breast. 

"  Alone  I  found  myself,  one  radiant  day, 
A-wandering  in  a  mead  with  blossoms  gay." 

Full  of  eager  love,  I  would  have  caught  her,  but  she 
swiftly  flew  away  like  an  arrow,  and  soared  through 
the  air  to  her  nest  in  the  boughs  above  ;  henceforth 
my  sole  desire  was  to  follow  her,  and  perchance  lure 
her  by  some  snare  from  the  wild  woodland  where  she 
had  taken  refuge. 

"  Alone  I  found  myself  one  radiant  day, 
A-wandering  in  a  mead  with  blossoms  gay." 

Could  I  but  spread  some  net  or  weave  some  charm ! 
Nay,  as  she  doth  so  delight  in  music,  I  will  try  no 
other  art  or  guile,  but  seek  to  win  her  with  a  tuneful 
song  and,  by  my  singing,  make  this  sweet  bird  mine. 

"  Alone  I  found  myself  one  radiant  day, 
A-wandering  in  a  mead  with  blossoms  gay." 

One  of  the  early  works  of  Angelo  Poliziano,  which 
brought  him  into  great  repute,  was  "  La  Favola  di 
Orfeo,''  a  dramatic  poem  somewhat  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  "  Sacra  Rappresentazione,"  save  that  a  classical 
subject  was  chosen.     On  the  occasion  of  the  state 
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entrance  into  Mantua  of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga — on  Sunday,  August  24,  1472 — he 
brought  in  his  train  the  young  Florentine  poet,  who 
was  requested  to  compose  a  play  in  honour  of  the 
great  occasion.  The  "  Orfeo,''  thus  almost  an  im- 
provisation, was  composed  and  written  in  two  days  ; 
a  marvellous  feat  for  a  youth  of  eighteen.  The  main 
body  of  the  piece  is  in  the  octave  stanza,  but  is 
varied  with  delightful  madrigals,  a  Carnival  song, 
Ballata,  and  choral  passages  ;  all  this  chiefly  in  the 
later  and  finished  version,  which  is  divided  into  five 
acts.  The  original  drama  consisted  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  four  lines,  and  began  with  an  "Announce- 
ment of  the  Feast  by  Mercury.'' 

The  instinctive  genius  of  Poliziano  led  him  to  choose 
this  classical  subject,  for  in  the  myth  of  Orpheus, 
we  find  the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance.  The  hero  was 
the  lover  of  beauty  and  art,  who  with  his  magic  lyre 
would  civilize  a  savage  world  ;  who  dared  to  invade 
the  dark  precincts  of  Hades  in  search  of  his  lost  love, 
and  who  with  his  matchless  charm  could  touch  the 
stony  heart  of  grim  old  Pluto.  The  allegory  of  this 
touching  fable  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  whole  story 
of  Italy  in  that  period,  but  on  this  broad  subject 
we  have  no  space  to  dwell. 

LA  FAVOLA  DI  ORFEO  * 

Mercury  announces  the  show  : 
"  Silence,  ye  mortals  !     Listen  to  my  worda. 
There  was  a  shepherd,  Aristacus  named, 
Apollo's  son,  who  loved  with  fiery  soul 
The  wife  of  Orpheus,  fair  Eurydice. 
One  day  in  hot  pursuit,  he  followed  her 
And  caused  her  cruel  death  in  Love's  despite  ; 
For  blindly  fleeing  towards  the  deep  blue  lake, 
A  serpent  stung  her  and  alas  !   she  died. 
*  Translated  by  the  author, 
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"  Then  Orpheus,  by  his  song,  did  rescue  her 
From  Hell,  but  kept  not  the  decree  of  Fate. 
The  hapless  man  turned  back  to  look  at  her. 
His  spell  was  broken  and  his  love  was  lost. 
Henceforth  all  earthly  ties  did  he  forswear. 
And  by  the  Maenads,  in  the  end,  was  slain." 

A  Shepherd  enters,  who  says : 
"  Give  heed,  good  friends.     Accept  this  omen  fair 
Which  Mercury  hath  brought  from  Heaven  to  earth." 

•  ■  *  •  • 

Scene  I 

In  which  Aristaeus  tells  the  story  of  his  love  to 
Mopsus,  an  old  shepherd.     Then  follows, 

THE  SONG  OF  ARIST^US. 

"  Ye  woods  and  dells,  give  ear  unto  my  lay 
For  my  loved  nymph  will  heed  not  when  I  pray. 

"  That  fairest  nymph  to  my  lament  is  deaf, 
Nor  heeds  my  melody  of  piping  reeds  ; 
Therefore  my  flocks  and  herds  do  pine  away  ; 
They  will  not  touch  the  green  herb  on  the  mead. 
Nor  seek  the  freshness  of  the  rippling  stream  ; 
But  with  their  shepherd  in  his  sadness  grieve. 

"  Ye  woods  and  dells  give  ear  unto  my  lay, 
For  my  loved  nymph  will  heed  not  when  I  pray. 

"  The  flocks  take  part  in  their  sad  master's  woe 
But  the  cruel  nymph  cares  not  though  he  should  die. 
That  fairest  nymph  whose  heart  is  turned  to  stone. 
To  steel,  to  adamant — for  still  she  flies 
With  fleetest  foot  whenever  I  approach, 
As  from  the  ravening  wolf  the  lamb  escapes. 

"  Ye  woods  and  dells,  give  ear  unto  my  lay, 
For  my  loved  nymph  will  heed  not  when  I  pray. 

"  Tell  her,  ye  piping  reeds,  how  swift  Time  steals 
Our  passing  beauty  with  the  passing  years  ; 
Tell  her  how  Time  destroys  all  lovely  things. 
And  youth  once  lost  can  never  be  renewed. 
Tell  her  to  use  the  gifts  which  still  are  hers, 
For  rose  and  violet  may  not  always  bloom. 
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"  Ye  woods  and  dells,  give  ear  unto  my  lay, 
For  my  loved  nymph  will  heed  not  when  I  pray. 

"  Ye  winds,  I  charge  ye,  carry  to  the  ears 
Of  my  beloved  nymph  this  message  sweet ; 
And  tell  her  how  with  bitter  tears  I  plead. 
Pray  her  to  pity  one  who  dies  for  love  ; 
Tell  her  my  life  is  frail  as  cobweb  thread, 
And  melts  like  frosty  rime  at  dawn  of  day. 

"  Ye  woods  and  dells,  give  ear  unto  my  lay. 
For  my  loved  nymph  will  heed  not  when  I  pray." 

Mopsus  makes  reply : 

"  Sweeter  thy  rhymes  than  voice  of  rushing  stream 
From  cliffs  that  echo  back  the  melody  ; 
Sweeter  than  murmuring  sound  of  breezes  soft 
Through  pine-trees  whispering  all  the  live-long  day 
Thy  song  the  very  soul  of  grief  enthralls 
As  o'er  the  mead  and  forest  sweeps  the  strain." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  follows  the  tragic  story  of  the  pursuit  of 
Eurydice  by  Aristaeus,  of  the  snake  which  stole  forth 
and  stung  her,  and  her  death.  The  sad  news  reaches 
Orpheus  from  the  song  of  the  Dryads. 

Orpheus. 
"  Lament  with  me,  0  lyre  disconsolate  ! 
Our  melodies  are  jarred  and  out  of  tune. 
We  will  lament  while  heaven  and  earth  endure, 
And  mournful  Philomel's  our  note  shall  be. 

0  Heaven  and  Earth  and  Sea  !     0  ruthless  Fate  ! 
How  shall  I  bear  this  deadly  woe  and  live  V 

My  love,  Eurydice  !     My  dearest  life  ! 

1  will  no  more  on  earth  without  thee  pine  ! 
Unto  the  gates  of  Hell  I  will  go  down 
And  learn  if  Mercy  can  have  place  below. 
Perchance  we  may  reverse  Fate's  dread  decree 

By  touching  words,  by  tears,  and  plaintive  songs  ; 
By  music  sucli  as  cliecked  the  river's  flow. 
Hath  shattered  rocks,  lured  wild  beasts  from  their  lair, 
Made  forest  trees  join  in  the  mystic  dance." 
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Scene  IV 

Orpheus,  at  the  gate  of  Hell. 

He  makes  his  sad  lament  and  prays  for  pity  or  for 
death,  until  even  the  adamantine  gates  of  Hell  are 
not  proof  against  his  enchanting  strains. 

He  enters  Hell. 

Pltjto 

"  What  mortal  cometh  with  the  golden  lyre 
Whose  charm  can  open  gates  for  ever  closed  ? 
While  shades  in  prison  sing  his  dirge  of  Love  ? 

No  more  I  hear  the  moan  of  tortured  souls. 

This  strange  wild  melody  hath  soothed  their  pain." 


Proserpine. 

She  pleads  so  earnestly  to  hear  this  marvellous 
singer,  that  Pluto  consents  to  grant  him  an  au- 
dience. .  .  . 

Obpheus  stands  before  the  throne. 

He  tells  the  pathetic  story  of  his  love  and  of  his 
loss  .  .  .  and  continues : 

"  To  you  I  plead.     Give  back  Eurydice  ! 
This  is  the  bourne  to  which  all  things  must  come  ; 
All  mortal  lives  descend  to  you  at  last ; 
Whatever  dwells  beneath  the  circling  moon 
Must  perish  in  the  end  and  own  your  sway  ; 
A  little  earlier  some,  a  longer  spell 
To  others  granted  ;    all  this  way  must  pass. 
Of  our  gay  wanderings,  this  the  final  goal  ; 
Where  we,  beneath  your  rule,  for  ever  dwell. 
Hearken,  I  pray.     The  nymph  I  love  is  yours 
When  in  due  course  of  time,  Death  brings  her  here  ; 
But,  against  Nature,  you  have  snatched  the  bud, 
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Gathered  the  grapes  unripe,  the  dewy  blades 
In  April's  prime,  and  seized  the  autumn's  due. 
No  gift  I  ask,  but  for  a  little  space 
I  pray  you  lend  my  dearest  love  to  me." 


Proserpine  pleads  again,  touched  by  the  song  of 
Orpheus,  his  love  and  his  despair. 

Pluto  gives  sentence. 

"  She  shall  be  thine,  but  this  the  price  I  claim. 
Bend  not  thine  eyes  to  look  upon  thy  wife 
Until  she  reach  the  world  of  living  souls. 
Take  heed  thou  turn  not  backward  on  the  way. 
Yield  not  to  eager  thoughts  of  love  and  joy  ; 
One  glance,  and  thy  dear  love  is  lost  to  thee. 
Take  then  the  boon  thy  magic  art  hath  won, 
Thy  charm  hath  conquered  the  dread  Laws  of  Hell." 

Scene  V 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice  pass  through  the  gates  of 
Hell.  Orpheus  sings  his  hymn  of  triumph,  and  in 
his  joy,  turns  to  look  upon  his  love.  .  .  . 

EUBYDICE 


c< 


Alas  !     Thy  fiery  love 

Hath  wrought  our  deadly  woe  ! 

Now  ruthless  Fate  hath  torn  mo  back  ; 

For  ever  we  are  lost. 

In  vain  I  stretch  mine  arms  to  thee,  dear  love  ! 

Hell  hath  me  in  her  grasp.     My  Orpheus,  fare  thee  well ! 


Oepheus  {beside  himself). 

Love  is  not  bound  by  law  ! 

For  one  adoring  glance 

Is  there  no  pardon  evermore  ? 

Since  I  am  all  bereft  of  heaven 

And  my  great  bliss  is  turned  to  agony, 

I  will  go  back  and  plead  with  Death  once  more. 
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But  the  way  is  blocked.  There  is  no  room  for  repen- 
tance, and  Orpheus,  all  distraught,  utters  such  wild 
passionate  complaints,  that  the  Maenads,  in  wrath, 
pursue  him  off  the  scene,  and  he  is  slain  by  their  rage. 

When  the  "  Orfeo  ''  was  acted  first  at  Mantua,  the 
great  musician,  Messer  Baccio  Ugolini,  took  the  part 
of  Orpheus,  singing  to  the  viol.  And  when  the  play 
was  acted  again  at  Marmirola  in  1491  for  Isabella 
d'Este,  the  famous  Atalante  took  the  leading  role, 
and  won  all  hearts  with  his  delicious  playing  on  a 
silver  lyre.  Unfortunately  the  original  melody  to 
which  this  beautiful  play  was  set,  has  been  lost  to  the 
world. 


CHAPTER   V 

ANGELO  POLiziANO  {continued) 

Poliziano's  devotion  to  the  Jledici  family — His  "  Canzone "  for 
Giuliano,  to  the  beautiful  Simonetta — The  "  Giostra,"  which  tells 
the  whole  story  of  Giuliano's  young  life,  his  love  for  Simonetta, 
and  the  famous  Tournament,  in  which  he  won  honour  and  glory 
— But  the  story  breaks  off  with  a  cry  of  anguish,  on  hearing  of 
the  tragic  death  of  Giuliano  dei  Medici — Fame  of  Poliziano  ;  his 
letters,  and  his  death  in  1494,  two  years  after  the  loss  of  his  patron, 
Lorenzo. 

Poliziano  was  not  only  a  faithful  and  devoted  friend 
to  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  but  he  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  Medici  family. 
Thus  we  find  him  writing  one  of  his  most  charming 
poems  for  Giuliano,  Lorenzo's  brother,  who  asked  for 
a  Canzona  in  praise  of  the  fair  lady  of  his  love,  the 
beautiful  Simonetta,  whose  profile  portrait  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  by  Piero  della  Francesca, 
still  bears  witness  to  the  gentle  sweetness  of  her 
charm,  or  again  the  tranquil  dignity  with  which 
Lippo  Lippi  has  painted  her  upon  the  Cathedral 
walls  of  Prato. 

This  old  love- song  is  one  whose  perfection  of 
delicate  polished  words  and  flowing- metre,  has  a 
curious  fascination  in  its  native  tongue  which  no 
EngHsh  verse  can  fitly  represent.  I  will  only  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  general  tenor  of  this  Kenais- 
sance  gem.     Giuhano  speaks  : 
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''  Love  who  rules  the  world  calls  upon  me  to  pro- 
claim my  great  joy,  my  heart's  deep  happiness,  which 
it  were  a  sin  to  hide.  .  .  . 

"  I  sing  of  a  pure,  a  fair,  a  lovely  nymph,  who 
shines  amid  the  stars  like  unto  the  star  of  day,  .  .  . 
or  I  would  liken  her  unto  the  rising  sun.  ...  In  the 
fair  season  of  soft  w^inds,  the  Spring-time  friendly  to 
young  lovers,  I  went  forth  to  track  the  game  beneath 
the  April  skies,  and  I  was  led  by  kindly  Fate  to  the 
spot  where  the  lovely  lady  took  her  ease,  who  is  my 
soul's  desire.  I  found  her  in  her  gentlest  mood  .  .  . 
tender  and  courteous,  wise  and  holy.  So  sweet  was 
her  heavenly  face,  so  full  of  gladness  that  a  perfect 
paradise  shone  in  her  eyes.  ...  A  bevy  of  fair 
ladies  sat  around,  as  though  she  held  her  Court, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  for  once,  that  day,  the 
goddesses  had  deigned  to  visit  earth.  .  .  . 

"  As  for  the  beauteous  one,  my  spirit's  queen,  the 
arbiter  of  all  my  joy  and  sorrow ;  she  seemed  like 
unto  Minerva  in  her  stately  gait,  while  she  shone 
forth  a  very  Venus  in  her  lovely  face — combining 
every  grace  and  beauty  in  this  world.  The  lily  and 
the  violet  and  all  the  flowers,  must  bow  down  in 
homage  before  the  rose.  .  .  .  The  golden  curls  un- 
bound in  careless  grace,  fell  in  soft  masses  to  frame 
her  royal  head  and  placid  brow.  ...  As  she  passed 
on  through  the  woodland  scene,  like  unto  one  born 
and  nursed  in  heaven  by  angels,  her  eyes  resting 
on  the  ground,  of  a  sudden  she  turned  on  me  a  glance, 
which  gladdened  me  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  .  .  . 

"  Again  I  saw  her,  the  central  beauty  of  the  festive 
throng,  and  my  heart  seemed  bound  with  adamant 
as  I  gazed.  ...  As  though  to  show  her  inward  joy,  she 
moved  amid  the  choir  with  dancing  feet,  but  while 
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I  still  prayed  that  the  dance  angelical  might  never 
cease,  my  matchless  nymph  was  called  away.  .  .  . 
She  moved  majestic,  with  an  art  which  was  Nature's 
own,  so  heavenly  sweet  it  seemed,  then,  as  though 
with  more  than  royal  pomp,  she  raised  with  her 
white  hand  the  flowing  robe,  and  passed  away  in 
stately  pride.  ..." 

After  much  lament  over  the  departure  of  his  love, 
Giuliano  gathers  courage  and  exclaims  :  "  Nay,  but 
I  will  put  my  passion  to  the  test,  for  why  should  I 
despair  ?  Of  no  mean  lineage  am  I,  but  of  noble 
blood,  rich  with  all  honour  in  the  land,  with  pomp 
and  power,  and  I  am  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  full 
of  mighty  strength,  surrounded  on  every  side  with 
friends  and  crowned  with  favours.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
alas !  although  I  rank  so  high  among  the  blest,  as 
men  count  happiness — yet  without  thee,  0  fairest 
lady  of  my  heart,  it  seems  but  a  sad  and  bitter  fate 
to  live,  if  I  gain  not  thy  love.  .  .  ." 

We  shall  meet  the  gentle  Simonetta  again  in  that 
wonderful  poem  of  Poliziano,  destined  to  sing  the 
glories  of  Giuliano  in  his  famous  Tournament,  for 
in  the  "  Giostra  "  the  poet  begins  by  telling  the 
whole  account  of  the  love-story,  made  so  pathetic  by 
the  early  death  of  the  fair  lady.  This  labour  of  love, 
in  every  sense,  was  written  between  April  26,  1476, 
the  date  of  Simonetta's  death,  and  that  fatal  second 
anniversary,  April  26,  1478,  when  the  gallant  young 
Giuliano  dei  Medici  met  his  violent  end  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  So 
grievous  and  terrible  was  the  loss  to  Poliziano,  that 
he  broke  ofl:  his  song  and  left  his  masterpiece  un- 
finished. Of  these  perfect  "  Stanze "  in  otiava 
rime,  it  has  been  well  said:     "  These  delicate  gems 
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of  art  are,  turn  by  turn,  like  a  picture  of  Botticelli,  a 
fresco  of  Giulio  Komano,  an  engraving  of  Mantegna, 
a  bas-relief  of  young  Buonarotti,  of  a  garden  of 
Gozzolo." 

The  first  canto  of  the  "  Giostra  ''  tells  the  story  of 
Giuliano's  flamboyant  youth  ;  his  many  pleasures 
in  the  chase,  to  which  he  desired  to  devote  his  life, 
a  simple  hunter  untroubled  by  other  passions.  But 
Cupid  had  others  views  for  the  noble  youth,  and  one 
April  morning  he  meets  the  lovely  Simonetta  in  the 
meadows  amid  the  flowers,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
gnarled  beech-trees.  In  her  gentle  calm  and  serene 
dignity,  this  young  girl  stands  forth  as  the  poet's 
ideal  of  womanly  grace  and  charm,  in  the  cultured 
world  of  the  Eenaissance. 

This  is  how  Giuliano  first  meets  the  lady  of  his  love. 

"  Pure  white  the  maiden  and  her  robe  was  white, 
But  painted  o'er  with  flowers  and  roses  fair  ; 
Her  golden  hair  in  waving  tresses  fell 
Upon  her  brow,  so  modest  yet  so  proud. 
Around  her  smiled  the  forest  where  she  sat. 
While  her  royal  gesture  and  soft  glance  had  power 
To  soothe  the  tempest  of  his  troubled  soul. 

"  He  found  her  sitting  on  the  fragrant  grass 
In  happy  mood,  and  garlands  she  had  wreathed 
Of  every  flower  which  Nature  can  bring  forth. 
With  all  the  blossoms  on  her  dress  portrayed. 
And  when  at  first  the  youth  drew  near  to  her, 
She  paused  awhile,  and  raised  her  timid  eyes  ; 
Then  with  her  white  hand  caught  her  garment's  hem 
And  rose  in  beauty,  flower-laden,  from  the  ground. 

"  When  with  slow  footsteps  through  the  dewy  mead, 
The  wistful  maiden  takes  her  homeward  way. 
Still  watching  her  with  anxious  fear  and  awe. 
Her  new-found  lover  follows  in  her  wake. 
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He  cannot  bear  that  she  should  leave  him  thus, 
But  seeks  with  whispered  words  to  win  her  ear  ; 
And  thus,  still  trembling  yet  with  eager  heart, 
In  all  humility,  he  breathes  his  prayer. 

"  I  know  not  who  thou  art,  sweet  maiden  fair, 
Or  nymph,  or  goddess — yea  a  goddess  proud — 
None  other  than  Diana,  I  behold  ; — 
Yet  if  of  mortal  birth,  tell  me  thy  name  ! 
Surpassing  earthly  beauty  is  thy  grace  ; 
I  am  not  worthy  thus  to  look  on  thee  ! 
Such  heavenly  charm  ;   what  star  benignant  grants 
To  me  the  sight  of  beauty  so  divine  ?  "  * 

The  maiden  pauses  to  listen,  and  Giuliano  becomes 
more  in  love  with  her  than  ever.  In  the  next  picture, 
Cupid,  full  of  triumph,  has  taken  his  flight  to  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  where  the  palace  of  his  mother 
rises  before  us.  A  wonderful  description  follows, 
worthy  of  a  poet  keenly  alive  to  every  form  of  refined 
and  exquisite  beauty,  and  educated  in  the  richest 
perfection  of  classical  and  Florentine  art.  In  this 
first  canto  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  stanzas, 
we  trace  all  the  youth  of  Giuliano,  the  delights  of 
the  chase,  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Simonetta,  the 
lovely  palace  of  Venus,  with  many  incidental  illus- 
trations. Thus  we  have  several  verses  describing 
the  rising  of  Venus,  from  the  sea,  much  in  the  way 
that  Botticelli  has  painted  it : 

"  Upon  those  lucid  waves  behold  her  float. 
The  goddess,  with  her  right  hand  raised  on  high. 
While  with  the  left  she  holds  the  storied  apjile. 
Beneath  her  feet,  the  shell  drifts  on  the  foam  ; 
She  bids  fresh  flowers  spring  forth  from  barren  sands. 
As  the  three  Graces  to  their  queen  draw  nigh. 
They  with  glad  smiles  encircle  her,  and  wrap 
Around  her  the  starred  mantle,  soft  as  gossamer." 

*  Translated  by  the  author. 
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But  perhaps,  if  we  can  choose  amongst  so  much 
beauty,  the  description  of  the  "  Golden  Age  "  has 
a  special  interest  of  its  own. 

"  In  years  of  ancient  story,  lapped  in  peace, 
DAvelt  the  wise  nations  in  the  Golden  Age. 
Then  mothers  wept  not  for  their  gallant  sons, 
'Mid  war's  dread  turmoil,  slain  in  their  bright  youth. 
Men  trusted  not  in  ships  by  wild  winds  driven, 
Nor  ploughed  the  soil  with  groaning  oxen's  toil. 
They  dwelt  in  miglity  oaks,  with  acorns  rich, 
Within  whose  trunks  was  precious  honey  stored. 

"  In  that  glad  time,  our  happy  earth  was  pure 
From  the  beguiling  thirst  of  hateful  gold. 
Our  forefathers  in  joy  and  freedom  lived. 
And  without  toil  of  man  the  fields  brought  forth  ; 
Till  Fortune,  jealous  of  that  paradise. 
Broke  down  the  laws  of  simple  piety  ; 
And  in  men's  hearts  desire  of  luxury 
Awoke,  and  that  wild  passion  we  call  love."  * 

In  the  "  Enchanted  Garden,"  we  have  a  dehghtful 
vision  of  perpetual  summer,  as  Homer  and  Lucretius 
have  dreamed  of  it ;  and  Poliziano  places  it,  as  do 
his  successors  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  upon  this  earth. 

The  second  canto  of  the  "Giostro"  begins  in  a 
triumphant  strain,  with  wonderful  dreams  and 
prophecies  of  all  the  fame  and  glory  to  be  won  by 
Giuliano  dei  Medici  in  the  famous  Tournament,  the 
real  object  of  the  poem,  for  which  all  this  glowing 
and  varied  first  canto  was  only  the  introduction. 
But  it  comes  to  an  abrupt  stop  with  the  tragic  death 
of  the  beloved  young  prince,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  dark  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  and  all  the  com- 
bined enemies  of  the  Medici  family.  The  historical 
account  of  this  catastrophe  has  already  been  given 

*  Translated  by  the  author. 
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in  a  former  chapter,  and  the  shock  of  his  friend's 
loss  appears  to  have  been  terrible  to  Poliziano.  He 
was  then  only  twenty-four,  but  we  find  that  he 
wrote  no  more  poetical  masterpieces  in  his  native 
Italian. 

We  have  seen  how  his  friendship  endured  for 
Lorenzo,  who  entrusted  the  poet  with  the  education 
of  his  children,  a  most  uncongenial  task,  which  came 
to  an  end  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  their  very  conventional  and  pious 
mother,  Clarice  Orsini. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Poliziano's  great 
success  as  a  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  learning 
in  the  lecture-room  ;  and  his  life  was  fully  occupied 
with  his  various  literary  works.  He  also  wrote  a 
Latin  poem  on  the  "  Ambra  "  which,  like  the  gardens 
of  Alcinous,  was  a  very  favourite  subject  with  poets. 
Lorenzo  himself  had  written  an  Italian  poem  on 
his  favourite  villa  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  the  work  of  his  friend,  his  "  Sylva,''  devoted  to 
the  praise  of  Homer,  was  called  the  "  Ambra,"  from 
being  written  in  that  delightful  retreat  at  Poggio-a- 
Cajano.  Poliziano  celebrated  the  glories  of  Virgil  in 
the  "  Manto,"  while  his  "  Eustica  "  formed  a  kind 
of  introduction  to  the  Georgics,  and  the  "  Nutricia" 
is  a  prelude  to  the  learned  studies  he  recommends  in 
classical  poetry. 

His  fame  was  great,  not  only  in  his  own  land  but 
all  over  Europe,  and  he  held  a  kind  of  court  in  his 
later  days  for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  who 
visited  Florence  on  his  account.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  constant  demand  for  trivial  matters  as  well 
as  important  questions  of  scholarship.  He  himself 
writes  to  a  friend  :   "  If  a  man  needs  a  motto  for  the 
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hilt  of  his  sword  or  a  posy  for  a  ring,  an  inscription 
for  his  bedchamber  or  a  new  device  to  inscribe  on 
his  silver. . .  he  hastens  with  all  the  world  to  Poliziano. 
.  .  .  One  supplicates  me  for  catches  and  drinking- 
songs,  another  for  a  serious  discourse,  a  third  person 
begs  for  a  serenade,  and  a  fourth,  for  something  new 
as  a  Carnival  ballata." 

We  gather  from  his  letters  that  Poliziano  keenly 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life  in  his  secluded 
villa  near  Florence.  He  writes  to  Ficino  :  *'  When 
you  find  the  heat  of  the  summer  too  much  in  your 
retreat  at  Careggi,  you  may  think  my  home  in  the 
shelter  of  Fiesole  worthy  of  your  notice.  Beauti- 
fully situated  between  the  sloping  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, we  have  here  springs  in  abundance  ;  and  being 
constantly  refreshed  with  gentle  winds,  we  do  not 
suffer  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  As  you  draw  near 
the  villa,  it  seems  embowered  in  the  wood ;  but 
when  you  reach  it,  you  find  it  has  a  beautiful  and 
commanding  view  of  the  city  .  .  .  here  I  can  enjoy 
that  solitude  which  is  to  me  beyond  all  price.  .  .  ." 

In  his  poem  the  "  Rusticus,'"*  he  expresses  still 
more  fully  his  true  desires.  "  Give  unto  me  the  life 
of  a  tranquil  scholar,  amongst  the  pleasures  of  the 
open  fields ;  for  serious  thought  in  hours  of  study, 
give  me  my  books ;  I  ask  but  for  moderate  wealth, 
well-earned  without  weary  toil,  but  I  desire  no 
Bishop's  mitre  nor  triple  tiara  to  rest  as  a  burden 
upon  my  brow."' 

His  devotion  to  Lorenzo  continued  to  the  end,  and 
he  was  the  faithful  friend  summoned  to  soothe  the 
last  hours  of  the  Medici  prince,  with  his  loving  ten- 
derness and  calm  high  converse.  The  coming  of 
Savonarola  in  that  last  dread  hour,  appears  to  have 
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been  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind.  The 
letters  of  Poliziano  testify  to  his  sorrow  when  the 
Medici  prince  passed  away  on  April  8,  1492,  and  his 
Latin  monody  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  grief. 

"Oh  that  my  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night ! 
Thus  mourns  the  widowed  turtle-dove  ;  and  thus  the 
dying  swan,  and  thus  the  nightingale.  .  .  .'"  "  Ah, 
woe  !  Ah,  w^oe  is  me  !  Oh  bitter  grief  and  sorrow  ! 
Our  laurel  tree  with  lightning  is  struck  down,  our 
laurel  dear  to  all  the  Muses  and  the  dances  of  the 
Nymphs  !  Laurel  beneath  whose  spreading  boughs 
the  God  of  Song  himself  played  more  sweetly  upon 
the  harp  and  sang.  Now  all  is  dumb  around  ;  hence- 
forth all  is  mute,  and  there  is  none  to  hear.  Oh,  that 
mine  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears  !  " 

Poliziano  only  survived  his  friend  two  years ;  he 
died  in  September  1494,  but  a  brief  space  before 
his  beloved  country  was  overwhelmed  with  the  deluge 
of  troubles,  foretold  by  Savonarola. 


CHAPTER    VI 

JACOPO   SANNAZZARO 

Poets  of  Southern  Italy — Jacopo  Sannazzaro,  the  poet  of  Arcadia 
— His  life ;  he  is  welcomed  at  Naples  by  King  Federico — His 
love  for  Carmosina  Bonifacio — An  exile  in  France  with  his  patron 
Federico — A  sketch  of  the  "  Arcadia  " — Elegies  in  Latin  and 
Italian — The  "Prosa"  Eclogues — A  Latin  epic  on  the  "Birth 
of  Christ "  treated  in  classical  style, 

A  MARKED  feature  of  Renaissance  art  and  literature 
was  an  idyllic  sense  of  beauty,  as  we  have  seen  more 
especially  in  the  works  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  and 
Poliziano,  who  revelled  in  the  praise  and  glorification 
of  simple  country  life  ;  the  bliss  of  shepherds  far  from 
the  turmoil  of  worldly  pleasures  and  the  Courts  of 
princes. 

As  time  passed  on,  this  ideal  of  happiness  spread 
far  and  wide,  until  it  took  definite  shape  in  a  region 
called  Arcadia,  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  where  simple 
joys  were  combined  with  polished  elegance  and  re- 
finement. There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for 
in  this  conception  of  a  pastoral  ideal,  there  were 
dim  memories  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  of  Virgil's 
account  of  Saturn's  reign,  of  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  and  other  romances  of 
classical  literature.  But  never  before  had  it  spread 
with  such  strange  fascination,  until  in  the  heart  of 
the  Renaissance,  every  Court  of  Europe  found  maids- 
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of-honour  listening  to  tales  of  pastoral  love,   and 
sighing  for  the  rustic  joys  of  the  shepherdess. 

To  the  poet  Jacopo  Sannazzaro  (1458-1530)  belongs 
the  supreme  honour  of  exploring  this  new  and 
delightful  world,  of  mapping  out  its  boundaries,  and 
fondly  dwelling  upon  its  beauties.  Like  another, 
Marco  Polo,  he  was  an  earnest  pilgrim  throughout 
the  confines  of  that  visionary  land,  and  the  story  of 
his  travels  in  Arcadia  will  never  lose  its  fascination. 

Sannazzaro  was  of  Spanish  descent,  but  his  ances- 
tors had  dwelt  in  the  little  village  of  S.  Nazzaro, 
near  Pavia,  from  which  the  family  took  the  name, 
and  they  appear  to  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  arms,  for  which  Charles  of  Durazzo  in  1380  gave 
them  lands  in  Southern  Italy.  The  poet  was  born 
in  Naples  in  1458,  and  carefully  educated  by  his 
mother  until  he  was  advanced  enough  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  Junianus  Mains,  the  Grammarian,  and 
later  he  went  to  the  Academy  of  Pontano.  Here 
Jacopo  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  pro- 
ficiency in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
teacher,  Pontano,  whose  Latin  poems  he  admired 
and  emulated. 

He  was  warmly  welcomed  at  the  literary  Court  of 
Naples,  and  in  later  life  received  from  King  Federico 
the  beautiful  villa  of  Mergellina  above  Posilipo,  and 
a  pension  of  six  hundred  ducats.  It  is  said  that  his 
love  in  early  days  for  the  beautiful  Carmosina  Boni- 
facio, made  a  poet  of  him,  and  certainly  his  "Arcadia  " 
is  full  of  his  passionate  admiration  of  the  charming 
"  Araminta/'  The  lady  was  far  above  him  in  rank, 
and  the  pangs  of  jealousy  so  disturbed  his  mind, 
that  he  thought  to  find  relief  in  travel ;  he  took  a 
long  journey  to  France,  and  when  he  came  home, 
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was  met  with  the  news  that  his  Carmosina  was  dead. 
He  sought  distraction  for  his  mind  in  the  writing 
of  some  beautiful  elegies  in  Latin  and  Italian  which 
brought  him  fame,  if  not  comfort,  in  his  grief. 

One  of  Sannazzaro's  Latin  elegies,  "  Mors  et 
Vita,''  may  be  thus  translated  : 

"  Alas  !     When  on  the  world  around  I  gaze 
And  think  how  soon  this  fleeting  life  is  o'er, 
Where  none  escape — the  noble  and  the  wise 
Each  day  are  struck  by  Death's  mysterious  dart. 
Like  melting  snow  my  heart  doth  melt  away, 
While  Hope  the  comforter  within  me  dies. 
For  though  these  wings  of  mine  are  long  outspread. 
Yet  slow  and  weary  is  my  upward  flight. 
Still,  not  for  me  to  weep  and  make  lament. 
If  Fortune  play  me  false,  and  fickle  love 
Should  cheat  my  hopes,  I  must  endure  it  all, 
Like  one  who,  hushed  by  dreams,  will  blindly  sleep  ; 
And  fed  with  idle  hopes,  forget  how  near 
The  silent  sentry  Death  doth  keep  his  watch."  * 

He  had  already  begun  his  "  Arcadia "  in  his 
youthful  days,  when  he  dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  grand 
old  Umbrian  city  of  Nocera ;  he  had  continued  it 
during  his  stay  in  France,  and  he  now  set  himself 
to  finish  it  on  coming  home  to  Naples.  This  won- 
derful work  combines  his  own  story  with  fable  and 
descriptive  pictures,  while  his  own  feehngs  are 
sometimes  plainly  told  and  at  other  points  are  veiled 
in  mystic  allegory.  We  sometimes  fancy  the  Arcadia 
may  be  discovered  in  some  wild  romantic  region  of 
France,  and  then  again  we  behold  it  as  a  purely 
visionary  world  of  dreams ;  but  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  scenery  and  surroundings  we  always 
recognise  as  his  exquisite  Italian  home.  The  dwellers 
in  this  wonder-world  are  of  the  same  pastoral  race  as 

*  Translated  by  the  author. 
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the  shepherds  of  Virgil,  seen  through  a  glamour  of 
courteous  refinement. 

They  are  the  chief  actors  in  his  drama  ;  they  tell 
the  sad  tale  of  his  own  widowed  love,  and  they  show 
us  the  glowing  image  of  his  lady  among  the  fair 
nymphs  of  Mount  Parthenion.  We  never  quite 
know  whether  the  "  Arcadia  "  is  to  be  considered 
his  own  biography  in  the  guise  of  romance,  or 
whether  it  is  all  vague  myth  and  fiction.  But  the 
more  we  study  it,  the  more  we  feel  it  to  be  a  true 
masterpiece  of  art,  for  it  brings  back  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  his  age  and  country.  Never  was  the 
longing  for  the  Golden  Age  so  vividly  set  before  us. 
We  see  the  charm  of  simple  life  amid  the  gardens 
and  the  groves,  the  dream-like  happiness  of  lovers 
meeting  beneath  the  shadowy  groves,  the  merry 
band  of  young  girls  setting  forth  a-maying — all 
tinged  with  the  glow  of  old  mythology,  the  haunting 
presence  of  Pan  and  his  Satyrs,  of  Fauns  and  Nymphs. 

As  a  series  of  charming  pictures  delicately  painted 
— showing  the  warmth  of  Southern  passion  tempered 
with  classic  reticence  and  refinement — we  should  not 
easily  find  the  equal  of  those  frescoes  on  the  front 
of  Pales  Chapel,  given  in  the  "  Prosa."  "It  was  on 
the  great  festival  of  Pales,  that  all  the  company  went 
into  the  sacred  temple,  where  vows  had  been  made 
before  the  altars  of  sacrifice.  Looking  up  at  the 
frontal  above  the  doorway,  they  saw  woods  and  liills 
of  rare  beauty,  the  shady  trees,  the  myriad  flowers  in 
the  green  meads  where  the  yellow-haired  shepherds 
were  milking,  or  shearing  the  sheep,  or  making  sweet 
music  with  their  pipes  as  they  rested  from  toil. 
Then  Nymphs  appear,  half-hidden  by  the  chestnut 
grove  as,  startled  by  the  sudden  raid  of  Satyrs,  they 
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take  to  flight,  some  into  the  dark  woods,  others  by 
casting  themselves  into  the  transparent  waters  of 
the  river,  where  they  fled  by  diving  and  swimming, 
until  they  reached  the  distant  bank. 

"In  another  fresco,  was  seen  Apollo  of  the  golden 
hair,  with  his  olive  wand,  watching  the  herd  of 
Admetus,  by  the  river's  bank  ;  but  his  eyes  were 
fixed  on  two  fighting  bulls,  and  thus  absorbed,  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  coming  of  Mercury,  who  in  the 
guise  of  a  shepherd,  girded  with  a  kid's  skin,  stole 
away  the  cows  in  the  far  meadow.  .  .  ."  Again  Mer- 
cury was  pictured  as,  with  cunning  arts,  he  sought 
to  cheat  and  deceive  Argus  of  the  hundred  eyes.  Then 
we  find  Endymion  described,  as  a  shepherd  asleep 
in  the  moonlight,  with  his  dog  by  him  and  his  goats 
round.  Not  far  from  him  was  young  Paris  of  Troy, 
who  was  summoned  from  his  work  of  carving  CEnone 
on  the  bark  of  an  elm- tree,  to  pass  his  judgment  on 
the  three  unveiled  goddesses  as  to  which  was  the 
most  beautiful.  We  notice  the  marvellous  skill  of 
Sannazzaro,  who  had  so  praised  the  beauty  of  Minerva 
and  Juno  that — hopeless  of  surpassing  them — he  could 
describe  the  peerless  Venus  only  by  causing  her  to 
turn  away  her  lovely  face,  and  so  leave  her  charms 
to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  * 

So  skilled  is  the  writer  that  we  seem  to  hear  the 
love-lament  of  the  forsaken  shepherd,  Carino,  as  all 
his  rustic  friends  crowd  around  him,  and  deeming 
him  beside  himelf,  with  kindly  pity,  ask  him  the 
reason  of  his  despair.  "  To  whom  I  cried  with  a 
lamentable  voice  :  *  Ye  men  of  Arcady,  ye  in  your 
wild  songs,  shall  tell  the  sad  story  of  my  death  to 
the  mountain  echo  ! .  .  .  I  call  upon  ye,  gods  of  earth 

*  Prosa  di  Sannazzaro,  iii. 
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and  heaven,  and  to  all  who  can  spare  a  tear  for  the 
woe  of  lovers.  I  pray  you  give  ear  to  my  doleful 
lamentation !  Oh  Naids  of  the  running  brooks, 
Oh  Nymphs  of  the  liquid  fount,  ever  kind  and  gracious, 
lift  up  your  long  yellow  tresses  from  the  crystal 
waves,  and  listen  to  my  last  sighs  before  I  perish ! 
Oh  ye  most  fair  Oreads  .  .  .  come  down  from  your 
high  mountain  realm  and  take  pity  on  my  forlorn 
estate.  .  .  .  Come  ye  forth,  most  tender  Hamadryads, 
from  the  trees  ye  guard  so  well ;  and  turn  your 
thoughts  to  me  in  my  last  sad  hour.  .  .  .  And  ye 
Dryads,  fairest  maidens  of  the  solemn  grove,  take  heed 
of  this  my  last  prayer,  and  grant  that  my  cruel  death 
amid  these  shades  may  not  be  dumb  and  forgotten, 
but  may  ever  grow  through  the  ages,  from  day  to 
day,  that  the  years  cut  off  from  my  tale  of  life  may 
thus  prolong  my  fame  !  ''  * 

His  magic  touch  can  even  add  fresh  charm  to 
flowers  and  gardens.  He  writes :  "  Tall  white  lilies 
were  here  rising  above  the  privets,  and  violets  whose 
purple  hue  grew  pale  with  love,  and  poppies  which 
bowed  their  heads,  heavy  with  slumber,  and  the 
immortal  amaranth  proudly  raised  her  ruddy  spikes, 
fairest  of  crowns  ..."  then  he  speaks  of  "  roses, 
jasmines  and  juniper,  with  rosemary  and  myrtles." 
But  perhaps  still  more  interesting  is  the  personal 
note,  when  he  tells  how  the  shepherds  in  the  song 
have  spoken  of  "Amaranta"  (his  Carmosina),  and 
the  exile  says  :  "  Among  the  maidens,  I  saw  one,  the 
fairest  of  them  all.  A  thin  veil  upon  her  stately 
head  could  not  hide  her  lovely  and  brilliant  eyes, 
shining  like  stars  in  a  calm  and  limpid  sky  .  .  .  her 
face,  of  a  delicate  oval  shape,  her  complexion  fair  with 

*  Prosa,  viii. 
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rosy  hue  ;  her  lips  surpassed  the  morning  roses  and 
when  she  spoke  or  smiled,  one  caught  a  ghmpse  of 
orient  pearls.  Passing  down  to  her  firm  delicate 
throat .  .  .  her  young  and  graceful  figure  was  revealed 
through  her  robe  of  soft  fine  texture.  .  .  .  With  per- 
fect grace  and  a  slight  step,  she  passed  through  the 
sunny  fields,  plucking  the  flowers  as  she  went  with 
her  white  hands.  .  .  .  Amaranta  started  when  she 
heard  her  name  spoken  by  a  singing  youth,  and  she 
dropped  her  fair  flowers,  strewing  the  meadow  with 
their  radiant  blossoms  ;  then  of  a  sudden,  a  rosy 
blush  o'erspread  her  face,  like  to  another  Aurora, 
and  she  stooped  with  graceful  modesty  to  pick  them 
up.  ..."  The  maidens  her  companions,  pass  before 
us  next,  with  their  garlands  of  privet — "yellow  buds 
and  crimson ;  some  with  white  or  purple  lilies  mingled 
with  green  orange  leaves ;  while  one  was  crowned 
with  roses,  and  another  wore  a  garland  of  jasmine  .  .  . 
so  that  each  one  taken  alone — or  as  a  company — 
they  seemed  more  like  angelic  spirits  than  of  human 
race.  .  .  . 

The  "  Arcadia  "  of  Sannazzaro  has  for  us  a  special 
interest,  as  it  was  here  that  our  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
drew  his  inspiration.  The  above  quotations  are 
from  its  prose,  but  it  is  also  varied  and  intermingled 
with  canzone,  terza  rima  and  sestines.  Of  one  of 
these  last,  I  offer  a  translation,  as  it  describes  the 
poet's  jealous  love  which  first  drove  him  into  exile. 


Like  some  dark  bird  of  night  who  slirinks  from  day, 
Alas  for  me  !     I  wander  through  tlie  dusk. 
While  glorious  sunshine  gladdens  this  our  world. 
Then,  when  the  dews  of  eve  on  earth  descend. 
And  God's  dear  creatures  sleep,  I  roam  abroad 
With  weary  steps,  and  weep  disconsolate. 
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"  And  if  perchance,  amid  those  woodland  paths 
Where  the  sun's  radiance  never  bringeth  light, 
My  weary  eyes,  still  weeping,  close  in  sleep. 
There  come  to  me  dark  dreams  and  visions  dread 
Which  fill  me  with  such  terror  and  dismay, 
That  I  dare  never  lay  me  down  to  rest. 

"  Thou  mother  of  all  life,  most  kindly  earth  ! 
8ay,  shall  it  never  be  that  sweet  repose 
Shall  find  me  resting  on  the  verdant  fields  ? 
Nor  shall  I  wake  until  the  morning  sun 
Dawns  on  my  heavy  eyelids,  with  good  cheer. 
And  stirs  my  spirit  from  its  doleful  trance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  One  blissful  night,  of  her  sweet  charity. 
My  lady  came  to  visit  me  in  sleep  ; 
So  fair  and  smiling,  that  my  heart  rejoiced  ; 
As  after  rain  the  sun  revives  the  earth. 
She  said  to  me :    '  These  gloomy  haunts  forsake  ! 
Come,  gather  flowers  in  the  fields  with  me  ! ' 

"  Flee  hence,  depart !     Ye  sad  and  baleful  thoughts, 
That  have  so  long  in  darkness  shrouded  me. 
Now  will  I  seek  the  sunny,  smiling  fields. 
And  on  their  banks  take  sweet  refreshing  sleep  ; 
For  now  I  know  that  never  mortal  man 
More  blessed  than  I,  hath  hailed  the  radiant  sun."  * 


The  fair  lady  of  his  love  who  made  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  poet,  Carmosina  Bonifacio,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  dead  when  he  returned  from  that 
first  visit  to  France.  The  second  lady  of  Sannaz- 
zaro's  Platonic  devotion  was  a  Neapolitan  of  noble 
birth,  Cassandra  Marchesa  by  name,  and  all  his  later 
works — his  Latin  elegies,  his  epigrams,  his  Italian 
and  classical  poems — are  full  of  his  praise  and 
admiration  for  her.  One  of  the  Eclogues  was  dedi- 
cated to  this  great  lady,  and  he  made  no  secret  that 

*  Translated  by  the  author. 
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she  was  the  source  of  his  inspiration.  All  that  we 
know  in  connection  with  this  rare  friendship  is 
highly  to  the  credit  of  poet  and  lady.  Cassandra 
remained  his  dearest  companion  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  indeed  he  is  said  to  have  passed  away  from  this 
life  in  her  house  and  under  her  care  (1530). 

He  had  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  many 
years  of  active  and  eventful  life  came  to  his  share. 
He  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  princes  of  Aragon 
who  reigned  at  Naples ;  he  followed  them  in  their 
campaigns,  and  many  of  his  epigrams  and  satires 
were  written  in  his  soldier's  tent,  or  by  the  light  of 
the  camp-fire,  during  the  war  against  the  Papal 
forces.  They  had  an  immediate  success,  and  passed 
from  the  lips  of  the  Neapolitan  soldiers  to  the  scholars 
and  courtiers  of  many  an  Italian  city.  The  poet 
remained  faithful  to  the  dynasty  of  Aragon  until  the 
end,  when  in  1501,  Federico  retired  to  France  as  a 
pensioner  of  Louis  XII.,  and  he  followed  his  friend 
and  late  monarch  into  exile,  only  returning  to  Naples 
after  the  death  of  Federico,  when  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  his  beloved  home.  But  his  beautiful  Villa 
Mergellina  was  destroyed  by  the  Imperial  troops  some 
years  later,  when  Naples  was  taken  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  this  was  the  great  trouble  of  his  old 
age.  He  appears  however  to  have  found  alleviation 
in  the  society  of  his  friend  Cassandra,  in  works  of 
charity,  and  in  serious  study. 

Although  he  is  best  remembered  by  his  "  Arcadia," 
at  the  present  day,  it  was  not  by  that  delightful  work 
that  he  became  famous.  To  his  contemporaries,  his 
epic  poem  on  the  birth  of  Christ,  "  De  Partu  Vir- 
ginis,''  was  the  masterpiece  of  his  life.  This  Latin 
Epic   occupied   twenty  years  of  his  life   and  was 
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acclaimed  by  the  learned  men  of  Italy  as  a  triumph 
of  polished  and  scholarly  work.  It  seems  to  us  a 
most  amazing  idea  to  treat  this  sacred  subject  in  the 
Virgilian  and  classical  style.  Thus  the  Muses  of 
Helicon  are  invoked  to  proclaim  in  song  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  Proteus  goes  out  of  his  way  to  prophesy 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  the  river-god  of  the 
river  Jordan.  The  archangel  finds  the  Virgin  Mary 
engaged  in  reading  the  "  Sibyls,"  when  he  bears  her 
his  message  ;  and  the  souls  of  the  Patriarchs  then 
shout  for  joy  that  "  they  can  now  escape  from 
Acheron  and  Tartarus,  and  will  be  no  more  troubled 
by  the  howling  of  Cerberus." 

These  Latin  epics  on  Christian  themes  were  the 
delight  of  the  semi-pagan  Court  of  Leo  X.,  and  many 
writers  may  be  cited  far  more  startling  than  San- 
nazzaro,  a  pious  and  devout  man,  who  would  have 
shrunk  in  horror  from  any  suspicion  of  profanity. 
Pagan  and  Christian  ideas  were  so  mixed  that  we 
must  remember  Dante  almost  looked  upon  Virgil 
as  a  saint,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Pope  was  commonly  called  "  Pontifex  Maximus," 
nuns  were  called  Vestals,  and  Cardinals  Augers ; 
while  God  Himself  was  styled  **  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus." 


CHAPTER    VII 

PONTANO   AND   FLAMINIO 

Giovanni  Pontano,  of  Naples  ;  poet  and  diplomatist — His  famous 
epitaphs  and  elegies — De  Amore  Conjugate — The  "  Urania,"  con- 
cerning the  science  of  astronomy,  as  understood  in  that  day — 
Brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  his  descriptive  poetry — Marcantonio 
Flaminio  ;  also  famous  for  his  Latin  Pastoral  verse — A  favourite 
with  Pope  Leo  X. — He  takes  great  interest  in  the  Reformed 
Movement ;   and  is  a  friend  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

Next  to  Sannazzaro  in  importance  amongst  the  poets 
of  Southern  Italy,  we  would  select  Giovanni  Pontano, 
born  at  Cerreto  in  Umbria,  1426  ;  but  as  his  life  was 
chiefly  spent  at  Naples  he  may  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  that  famous  city.  Un- 
fortunately he  did  not  remain  faithful  to  his  native 
tongue,  but  was  a  passionate  student  of  the  classics, 
and  wrote  his  lyrics  and  his  satires,  as  well  as  his 
other  works,  in  fluent  and  polished  Latin,  and  has 
been  called  the  Martial  and  the  Lucian  of  liis  age. 
He  held  a  high  position  in  the  city  of  his  adoption, 
for  besides  his  literary  work,  he  was  a  diplomatist 
and  a  statesman ;  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the 
cultured  King  of  Naples. 

His  dialogues  show  a  keen  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  life  of  the  people  ;  indeed  in  all  his 
poetry,  he  is  intensely  human,  and  shows  a  broad 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  all  the  primitive  passion 
of  humanity.     He  plays  upon  the  theme  of  natural 
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feelings  and  desires  with  a  true  and  vivid  touch, 
and  loves  to  dwell  upon  all  the  homely  passions  which 
make  up  the  everyday  life  of  men  and  women ; 
and  is  possibly  more  freely  outspoken  in  his  descrip- 
tions, than  he  would  have  been  in  the  vernacular. 
The  devotion  of  a  nurse  for  the  babe  she  tends,  the 
growing  love  between  a  young  man  and  a  maiden, 
the  mutual  affection  of  husband  and  wife,  the  tender 
love  and  care  of  parents  for  their  children — are  all 
alike  described  in  warm  and  glowing  language.  As 
it  has  been  said  of  Pontano,  his  Muse  is  respectable 
if  she  is  not  always  quite  decent,  according  to  modern 
views.  In  short,  he  is  frankly  pagan,  or  as  Carducci 
more  elegantly  remarks  :  "  His  poems  embody  the 
aesthetic  and  learned  reaction  against  the  mystical 
idealism  of  Christianity,  in  a  previous  age.*' 

Earthly  love  in  every  form  is  his  favourite  theme, 
and  amongst  the  heroines  of  his  honeyed  lyrics  we 
find  no  such  spiritual  characters  as  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante  or  the  Laura  of  Petrarch.  His  Stella,  the  fair 
lady  of  the  "  Eridani,"  is  perhaps  the  most  charming, 
although  Fannia  is  more  beautiful,  and  Cinnama,  a 
peasant  girl — both  in  the  "  Amorum  " — is  more 
simple  and  natural ;  and  whether  any  of  them  be 
wife  or  mistress  is  of  small  account.  They  are  all 
alike  adored  with  unrefined  passion,  and  robust 
strength  of  feeling. 

But  when  Pontano  devotes  himself  to  writing  the 
book  De  Amore  Conjugale,  we  find  him  making  a 
serious  study  of  the  various  relations  of  family  life, 
and  expressing  the  most  severe  views  with  regard 
to  domestic  duties  of  every  kind.  He  gives  us  a 
curious  selection  of  cradle  songs,  or  nursery  lullabies, 
which   throw   a   charming   light   upon   his   fatherly 
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devotion.  Here  we  have  an  exuberance  of  playful 
fancy,  set  forth  in  perfect  elegiacs  worthy  of  Ovid. 
Above  all  things  this  genial  poet  delights  in  wedding- 
hymns,  and  never  neglects  to  send  the  warmest 
congratulations  on  their  marriage,  to  all  his  friends, 
amongst  whom  we  find  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria, 
the  son  of  his  patron  the  King  of  Naples. 

Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  success  was  in  his  epitaphs 
and  elegies,  which  are  collected  in  the  "  Tumuli." 
We  feel  how  sincere  and  deep  was  his  sympathy 
with  mourners,  and  how  full  of  tender  feeling  he  was 
for  those  whose  earthly  joys  were  at  an  end.  One 
of  the  most  pathetic  of  these  elegies  is  the  lament 
for  his  little  son  Luciolus,  for  whom  he  had  not  long 
before  written  a  charming  nursery  song.  The  boy's 
mother  is  already  dead,  and  Pontano  addresses  his 
words  of  grief  to  his  departed  wife.*  AA'e  shall 
allude  later  to  his  "  Urania,"  but  at  the  end  of  this 
long  learned  poem  in  hexameters,  we  come  upon  a 
touching  lament  for  his  daughter,  Lucia  : 

"  I  hung  the  house  with  garlands  for  thee,  Lucia  ; 
and  thy  twin  sisters  prepared  the  marriage  chamber 
with  perfumes  from  Syria. 

"  What  hast  thou  left  us  in  exchange  for  our  wreaths 
and  our  sweet  scents  ?  Alas  !  Dark  days  uncheered 
by  sunshine,  starless  nights,  long  sleepless  hours  from 
eve  to  dawn." 

His  young  daughter  died  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding, 
and  her  father,  old  and  lonely,  mourned  for  her  as  he 
remembered  past  joys  which  would  never  return  again. 
He  wonders  to  himself  whether  she  has  not  become 
a  star  in  heaven,  and  whether  the  happy  gods  and 
goddesses  dehght  in  her  radiance  ?     But  there  was 

*  Eridanorum,  lib.  ii.,  p.  134. 
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no  voice  which  made  answer,  when  he  poured  out 
his  lamentation  into  the  darkness,  and  he  beheld  no 
new  stars  in  the  heavens  to  shine  on  him  with  splen- 
dour from  his  daughter's  eyes.  He  mourned  for 
his  dead  throughout  the  sleepless  night,  but  at  dawn, 
as  he  looked  upwards,  he  saw  a  new  radiance  in  the 
sky  and  reflected  on  the  sea.  His  Lucia  had  become 
one  of  the  morning  lights,  and  she  smiled  down  upon 
her  father  as  she  took  her  flight  before  the  chariot 
of  Phoebus.  Then  the  sun  arose,  and  the  light  of 
Lucia  was  swallowed  up  in  the  greater  glory  of  the 
orb  of  day,  while  Hyperion,  with  added  splendour, 
scaled  the  heights  of  the  lucid  sky. 

The  poem  might  have  ended  with  the  reception 
of  Lucia  amongst  the  celestial  host,  but  Pontano  now 
turns  to  her  as  a  goddess,  to  make  his  fame  immortal. 
"  So  shall  Fame  ever  remain  by  my  tomb  clothed 
in  a  golden  robe  ;  with  open  mouth  and  resounding 
voice  and  mighty  wings  ;  she  shall  make  known 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  my  name  with  far- 
echoing  praise  ;  and  bear  onward  through  the  ages 
my  undimmed  fame.  The  very  winds  of  heaven 
shall  resound  with  my  glory,  and  through  the 
eternal  ages  shall  waft  the  renown  of  Jovian." 

The  lyric  poems  of  Pontano  bring  most  vividly 
before  us  the  happy  careless  life  of  Naples  ;  the  Baths 
of  Baiae  in  their  pristine  beauty ;  the  fair  gardens, 
the  myrtle  and  orange  groves  of  Sorrento  ;  the  young 
men  and  maidens  with  their  picturesque  games, 
dancing  the  tarantella  to  the  music  of  the  tambourine, 
or  the  viol ;  one  perfect  idyll  in  that  marvellous  scene 
and  climate.  Every  grove,  hillside  and  river  of 
that  peerless  coast  has  its  story  ;  the  gods  of  old  live 
again  in  his  genial  verse,  for  his  myths  are  true    to 
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his  personal  experience.  His  Fauns  are  like  the 
youths  whom  he  met  on  those  classic  slopes  of  Ischia, 
with  their  brown  skin,  soft  dark  eyes,  and  tangled 
locks  falling  on  lithe  sinewy  forms.  His  Nymphs  are 
the  slim  young  girls  bathing  in  that  sunny  sea  ;  the 
vintage  and  the  wine-press  are  familiar  sights,  and 
many  a  time  may  he  have  met  Bacchus  unawares. 

But  the  fame  of  Pontano  in  his  life-time  was  won 
more  by  his  serious  and  didactic  poems  than  by  his 
lighter  lyrics.  His  "  De  Stellis  "  or  "  Urania  "  was 
highly  admired  in  Italy.  It  was  a  great  work  in 
five  books  ;  in  this  space,  he  attempts  to  teach  the 
whole  science  of  astronomy  as  then  known,  the 
motion  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the 
whole  mythology  of  the  heavenly  signs,  and  then 
describes  the  sun's  journey  across  the  sky  with  its 
influence  on  the  world  below.  In  order  to  enliven 
so  grave  a  subject,  he  adorns  it  with  a  variety  of 
poetical  incidents.  Curiously  enough,  he  tries  to 
give  this  dissertation  a  greater  educational  value, 
by  addressing  it  to  his  son  Lucius  in  a  passage  of 
charming  simplicity,  suitable  to  a  father  teaching  his 
child. 

Another  serious  work  of  this  poet,  "  De  Hostis 
Hesperidum,"  which  is  dedicated  to  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga,  Marchese  of  Mantua,  begins  and  ends  with 
stately  panegyrics,  although  the  poem  itself  appears 
to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  honour  of  Virgil.  Here, 
too,  we  have  long  digressions  on  the  heavens  ;  while 
the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  give  the  poet  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  varied  knowledge,  amongst 
other  matters,  concerning  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange.  But  the  whole  poem  is  beautified  and 
lightened  with  many  a  legend  and  many  a  charming 
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appreciation  of  that  Southern  land  which  Pontano 
himself  loved  so  well. 

After  a  careful  study  of  his  works,  we  are  left 
with  the  impression  that  he  well  merited  the  verdict 
of  his  age,  as  showing  the  skill  of  a  great  artist  and 
a  true  poet. 

Another  and  a  later  poet  deserves  mention  here, 
as  his  taste  for  Latin  pastoral  verse  so  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  Pontano. 

Marcantonio  Flaminio  was  born  at  Imola  in  1498, 
and  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father, 
Giannantonio,  a  distinguished  literary  author  of 
his  day.  He  had  already  written  twelve  volumes  of 
Letters,  the  Lives  of  many  saints  of  the  Order  of  the 
Predicandi,  a  "  Dialogue  on  the  education  of  children,*' 
a  Treatise  on  the  origin  of  Philosophy,  a  Latin 
Grammar  and  other  works.  Under  such  a  teacher, 
the  boy  was  early  distinguished  for  his  bright  intelli- 
gence and  classical  knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Pope  Leo  X.  by  some  Latin  verses  ; 
the  best  credentials  which  he  could  offer  in  that  age 
to  Pope  or  Cardinal.  Marcantonio  was  received  into 
the  house  of  Alessandro  Farnese,  who  remained  his 
kind  friend  and  patron,  and  he  was  honoured  by 
being  invited  to  enter  into  literary  discussions  with 
Pope  Leo  himself,  who  later  paid  him  the  Virgilian 
compliment : 

"  Macte  nova  virtu te  puer  :    sic  itur  ad  astra." 

In  the  year  1515,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
poet  Sannazzaro  at  Naples  and  paid  a  visit  later  to 
Urbino,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Baldassare  Casti- 
glione.  He  continued  his  studies  for  a  time  at 
Bologna,  and  then  returned  to  Rome  in  1519,  where 
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he  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Molza,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  "  Datario  "  Giberti,  with  whom 
he  travelled  through  Italy.  Flaminio  was  a  man  of 
simple  tastes  who  loved  a  country  life  where  he  could 
pursue  his  studies,  and  he  had  no  desire  for  Court 
society,  although  he  was  always  so  extremely  popular 
that  he  made  friends  everywhere.  The  most  charm- 
ing of  his  Latin  verses  are  those  in  which  he  sings 
the  praise  of  a  quiet  peaceful  life,  in  the  midst  of  the 
beauties  of  Nature, 

On  his  return  home  to  his  modest  country  villa, 
he  writes  :  "  Now  I  shall  see  you  again  ;  now  once 
more  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
trees  my  father  planted,  and  of  taking  my  peaceful 
sleep  in  his  modest  chamber.'" 

When  in  the  midst  of  his  strenuous  life  in  Rome, 
he  cries  to  the  Muses  :  "Ye  maidens  of  Helicon,  to 
whom  the  fountains  and  the  pleasant  fields  are  dear  ; 
as  I  love  you  better  than  the  light  of  day,  I  pray 
you  have  pity  upon  me,  your  humble  devotee  ;  bear 
me  away  from  the  noisy  city  and  take  me  back  to  my 
peaceful  farm." 

Or  again,  under  the  same  circumstances,  he  laments 
to  a  friend  :  "I,  most  unhappy  man,  am  detained  in 
this  boisterous  city,  while  benignant  Jupiter  sufters 
you  to  enjoy  life  in  your  distant  farm.  You  enjoy 
all  the  delights  of  peace  amongst  Socratic  books, 
amongst  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  caring  nothing  for  the 
frivolous  honours  of  the  profane  populace." 

Such  were  the  letters  in  Latin  verse  which  he  wrote 
to  his  friends  Francesco  Torriani  and  Galeazzo 
Florimonte,  or  to  his  earliest  and  most  faithful  patron, 
Alessandro  Farnese.  The  climate  of  Rome  never 
suited  him^  and  when  he  had  fallen  ill  of  fever,  his 
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only  hope  of  recovery  was  to  escape  to  the  country. 
Thus  he  writes  :  "  I  had  no  sooner  left  the  poisoned 
air  of  Rome  for  the  flowing  streams  and  the  health- 
giving  woods  of  my  native  land,  than  strength  once 
more  came  back  to  my  limbs  ;  my  colour  returned 
and  I  recovered  from  the  wasting  disease.  My 
wakeful  eyes  closed  in  sweet  refreshing  sleep,  such  as 
no  sound  of  running  water  or  the  poppy- juice  of 
Lethe  could  give  me."' 

He  gives  an  enticing  picture  of  the  quiet  life  of  a 
student  in  his  country  farm,  varied  with  some  simple 
sport,  or  converse  with  the  shepherds  and  country 
folk.  He  occasionally  stayed  with  his  friend  Stefano 
Sauli  who  had  a  pleasant  villa  near  Genoa  ;  here  he 
wrote  one  of  his  finest  poems  in  praise  of  a  rustic 
life.  He  tells  how  his  friend  by  his  side  studies 
Cicero,  while  he  devotes  himself  first  to  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  and  then  to  the  poetry  of  Catullus.  As 
evening  draws  on,  the  friends  rise  from  their  reading  to 
stroll  on  to  the  seashore,  where  they  watch  the  white 
sails  on  the  blue  waves,  or  use  long  reeds  to  fish  with. 

Here  is  one  delightful  invitation  to  a  friend : 
"  Come  hither  and  take  part  in  my  daily  joy,  best  of 
friends.  When  you  are  weary  with  your  work,  I 
will  lead  you  to  an  ivy-covered  cave,  near  which  the 
overhanging  laurels  softly  murmur  with  waving 
leaves.  Here  you  need  fear  no  fever  or  oppressive 
headache,  from  which  this  place  is  free.  And  when 
you  are  rested,  together  we  will  read  the  songs  of 
Theocritis  or  Virgil,  for  I  know  not  more  sweet  and 
delightful  verse.  After  the  heat  of  the  day,  we 
will  wander  to  some  green  valley  ;  .  .  .  later  you  shall 
be  refreshed  by  a  simple  supper,  and  then  you  can 
return  to  the  city." 
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The  elegiac  verse  of  Flaminio  has  always  a  firm  and 
delicate  touch  ;  on  the  death  of  his  beloved  father 
in  1536,  he  wrote  thus  in  commemoration.  "  Vixisti, 
genitor,  bene  ac  beate.  .  .  /' 

"  Thou  hast  lived,  my  father,  well  and  happily  ; 
neither  poor  nor  rich,  with  sufficient  learning  and 
eloquence  ;  always  strong  in  body  and  healthy  in 
mind,  most  pleasing  to  thy  friends  and  of  singular 
piety.  Now,  at  the  end  of  sixteen  lustres  well  spent, 
thou  goest  forth  to  the  regions  of  the  blest.  Go, 
my  father,  to  thy  heavenly  abode,  and  greet  before 
long  thy  son,  there  to  remain  with  thee."  ("Ad 
patrem  morientem,''  Pcemata  Selecta,  p.  157.) 

In  another  Latin  poem  which  he  sent  to  his  friend, 
Cardinal  Farnese,  with  a  packet  of  Latin  poets  of 
Northern  Italy,  we  find  a  curious  declaiation  of  his 
faith  in  Humanism  :  "  I  send  you  these  most  graceful 
labours  of  our  poets,  the  fruit  of  our  most  happy 
times,  which  have  thus  brought  forth  their  Catullus 
and  their  Horace,  their  Tibullus  and  their  Maro. 

*'  Who  could  have  believed,  after  so  many  centuries 
of  benighted  darkness,  and  all  the  ruin  that  has 
oppressed  our  Italy,  that  so  many  stars  could  have 
risen  at  one  period,  in  one  small  province  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Po  ?  These  alone  are  sufficient 
to  disperse  the  gloom  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  restore 
to  Latin  literature  its  ancient  glory  and  dignity." 

But  the  greatest  interest  and  merit  of  Flaminio 
does  not  depend  only  on  the  clear  and  vigorous  style 
of  his  Latin  verse  ;  he  was  a  man  of  high  character, 
of  moral  purity — unusual  in  that  age  and  time — and 
of  true  piety,  who  became  deeply  attracted  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Amongst  his  prose 
works,  we  have  an  excellent  paraphrase  of  thirty- 
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two  of  the  Psalms.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  especially  those  who 
were  engaged  in  serious  Christian  studies.  Amongst 
these  were  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  he  joined  in  the 
circle  of  Viterbo,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  When  he 
left  Rome  on  account  of  his  health,  in  1539,  he  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  numbered  amongst  his  friends, 
Giulia  Gonzaga  Countess  of  Fondi,  Ochino,  Vergerio, 
Carnesecchi,  and  other  disciples  of  Valdes,  the  famous 
Spanish  Reformer,  many  of  whose  works  Flaminio 
translated  into  Italian.  His  special  friend,  the  poet 
Francesco  Caserta,  became  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the  Reformed  opinions,  and  sealed  his  faith  by 
martyrdom  in  1564. 

Flaminio  himself  rendered  valuable  help  to  the 
Reformers  by  revising  that  famous  work,  the  Beneficio 
di  Crista,  which  has  been  called  the  little  "  Golden 
Book  ''  of  the  religious  movement.  After  the  death 
of  Valdes,  Flaminio  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence with  the  Countess  Giulia  Gonzaga,  on  religious 
subjects  and  above  all  concerning  the  writings  of 
Valdes.  His  happy  genial  spirit  and  his  devoted 
unselfishness  procured  him  friends  on  every  side, 
and  to  the  last,  none  were  more  dear  to  him  than 
Cardinal  Pole  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  One  of  his 
latest  elegies  was  written  in  honour  of  this  great 
lady,  and  it  is  worthy  of  quotation  :  "  Whose  mind 
was  white  as  snow,  her  manners  pure  ;  her  virtue 
as  a  shining  light,  her  friendly  courtesy  was  sacred  ; 
her  intellect  was  heavenly  and  her  learning  was  rare  ; 
sweeter  than  nectar  were  her  words,  and  she  attained 
the  height  of  nobility  ;  her  face  was  beautiful  in  its 
majesty,  while  her  riches  and  her  home  were  open  to 
men  of  worth.'* 


CHAPTEK    VIII 

FRANCESCO   MARIA   MOLZA 

Francesco  Maria  Molza  ;  a  distinguished  classical  scholar — His  event- 
ful life ;  he  was  present  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  1527 — Entered  the 
service  of  the  young  Cardinal  Ippolito  dei  Medici — The  "  Ninfa 
Tiberina,"  a  pastoral  poem — Elegies  and  sonnets — Molza's 
friendship  with  Giulia  Gonzaga — He  was  with  Ippolito  at  the 
time  of  his  tragic  death. 

Amidst  the  many  poets  of  the  Golden  Age,  Francesco 
Maria  Molza  stands  forth  as  deserving  of  special 
notice.  He  was  born  at  Modena  of  noble  parents, 
in  June  1489,  and  received  an  excellent  education. 
He  was  sent  to  Eome  in  1505,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
especially  that  he  might  study  Hebrew,  and  here  he 
formed  a  most  intimate  friendship  with  Marcantonio 
Flaminio,  whose  story  has  just  been  told. 

Giraldo  writes  concerning  young  Molza  at  this 
time  that  he  was  a  distinguished  scholar  in  Tuscan, 
and  most  successful  in  Latin  literature,  as  well  as 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  although  he  was  unfor- 
tunately too  much  devoted  to  the  society  of  ladies, 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  youths  of  the 
day.  His  conduct  not  being  satisfactory  in  the  eyes 
of  his  father,  the  young  man  was  summoned  home, 
and  a  marriage  was  arranged  for  him  with  a  certain 
Masina  de'  Sartori  in  1512.  But  this  strong  measure 
does  not  seem  to  have  proved  entirely  satisfactory, 
as  four  years  later,  when  he  was  already  the  father 
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of  four  sons,  he  left  his  wife  in  order  that  he  might 
return  to  Rome  and  freedom. 

His  fame  had  already  preceded  him  and  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  great  men  of  letters  in  the 
Eternal  City,  such  as  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  Beroaldo  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  other  famous  members 
of  the  Roman  Academy.  At  a  time  when  it  seemed 
ridiculous  for  a  poet  not  to  have  a  lady  to  celebrate, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Molza,  with  his  disposition, 
should  have  his  love-affairs.  He  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  certain  Furnia,  and  later  with  a  Beatrice 
Paregia,  of  low  birth,  but  who  was  sufficiently  inter- 
esting for  Vittoria  Colonna  to  devote  a  sonnet  to  her. 

It  appears  that  this  Beatrice  already  had  a  lover, 
not  a  poet  but  very  much  of  a  soldier,  who  one  fine 
day  attacked  Molza  and  gave  him  a  sword-thrust  in 
the  breast,  which  would  have  made  an  end  of  him  but 
for  the  devoted  care  of  the  doctor  Lelio  Massimo 
Guarito,  who  was  a  friend  of  his.  When  he  was 
cured,  he  retired  to  Bologna  where  he  remained  for 
two  years  until  1525,  and  here  he  formed  a  devoted 
Platonic  friendship  with  the  charming  great  lady, 
Camilla  Gonzaga,  whose  marriage  to  the  Marchese 
Tripalda  is  described  in  the  writings  of  Bandello. 

Molza  was  in  Rome  in  1526,  when  the  Colonna  raid 
took  place,  and  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
still  there  during  that  terrible  invasion  and  sack  of 
Rome  in  1527,  which  ruined  all  his  hopes  ;  he  lost 
everything  and  only  owed  his  life  to  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  help  in  money  from  Bembo.  This  made  such  an 
awful  impression  upon  him  that,  serious  for  once, 
he  retired  like  the  prodigal  son  to  Modena.  But 
even  then  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  settle 
down  quietly  to  domestic  life  with  his  family,  and 
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his  father,  in  despair,  disinherited  him  and  left  his 
property  to  some  nephews.  Francesco  Maria  could 
not  long  resist  the  attraction  of  Eome,  even  after 
all  he  had  suffered  there,  and  we  find  him  in  1529, 
in  the  service  of  the  Pope  Clement  VII/s  nephew, 
Ippolito  dei  Medici,  a  highly  cultivated  prince,  himself 
a  writer  of  no  mean  talent.  He  always  treated 
Molza  with  the  greatest  affection,  and  munificently 
settled  upon  him  an  income  of  4,000  gold  ducats. 
The  poet  became  a  popular  member  of  the  two  noted 
Academies,  della  Virtu  and  de'  Vignaiuoli,  and 
delighted  the  company  with  his  wit  and  talent.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  reciting  to  them  his  "  Capitoli," 
in  their  melodious  rhythm,  with  their  delicate  images 
and  tender  sentiments. 

He  wrote  equally  well  in  Latin  or  Italian,  and  one 
of  his  most  important  works  was  the  "  Ninfa 
Tiberina,"  a  long  monody  of  eighty-one  octave 
stanzas,  dedicated  to  the  notorious  Faustina,  so  much 
admired  for  her  beauty  and  high  breeding  that  when 
she  died  the  whole  of  Rome  lamented  her,  and  even 
the  austere  Michelangelo  wrote  a  sonnet  as  her 
elegy.  Molza  appears  to  have  been  greatly  attached 
to  her,  and  he  addresses  her  in  this  poem  as  his 
Nymph,  while  he  takes  the  place  of  a  shepherd.  We 
find  ourselves  in  an  extraordinary  world  of  artificial 
images,  and  conventional  feelings  ;  but  the  whole 
poem  is  worked  out  with  such  beauty  of  description 
and  such  smooth  and  musical  cadences  that,  almost 
against  our  will,  we  are  moved  to  admiration,  and 
the  work  is  described  as  "  all  nectar  and  gold." 
Poliziano's  stanzas  are  likened  to  the  rosebud  and 
those  of  Molza  to  the  full-blown  rose.  The  "  bella 
Ninfa  mia  *'  is  introduced  by  an  address  of  warm 
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devotion,  and  the  shepherds  are  summoned  to  this 
most  beautiful  lady  rather  than  Pales.  He  would 
have  her  hailed  as  goddess  of  the  spring  whence  rises 
the  Tiber,  and  her  altar  is  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Pomona.  The  shepherds  and  the  country 
maidens  are  made  to  vie  with  each  other  in  dance 
and  song  to  do  her  honour,  and  to  her  they  must 
bring  their  gifts. 

"  Ten  golden  apples  chosen,  rich  and  rare, — 
Which  ripened  for  thee,  shedding  sweet  perfume 
Like  unto  that  which  from  thy  longing  breast 
Thou  dost  breathe  forth,  the  very  home  of  love — 
In  lowly  guise  I  bring,  and  if  thou  wilt, 
At  break  of  day  to-morrow,  I  go  forth 
To  satisfy  in  part  my  great  desire 
And  pluck  as  many  more  for  thy  delight. 

"  I  bring  an  olive  cup,  which  holdeth  still 
The  pure  fresh  scent  that  clingeth  to  the  wood. 
Where  in  the  midst  is  seen  a  vision  cruel 
Of  that  fair  youth  who  drove  the  car  of  day 
And  with  such  erring  haste  did  guide  his  steeds 
That  all  the  meadows  burn,  the  rivers  dry  ! 
Ah  !    fool  was  he,  who  greatly  dared  and  failed. 
Nor  by  wise  counsel  his  rash  impulse  stayed  !  " 

And  so  the  story  of  this  carved  olive  cup  is  carried 
on  for  many  stanzas,  and  Pan  and  Amphion  breathe 
sweet  melody  in  vain,  and  Silenus  relates  how  the 
world  was  made  and  how  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
but  the  Nymph  Faustina  does  not  listen.  He  tells 
one  pastoral  tale  after  another,  and  then  asks  what 
gifts  he  can  bring  to  his  fair  ?  Then  a  new  fancy 
takes  the  poet,  and  he  compares  himelf  to  the  herd 
Aristaeus  pursuing  Eurydice.  Mad  with  passion 
he  forgot  his  gardens,  his  flocks,  his  herds,  even  his 
loved  bee-hives  and  for  twenty-nine  stanzas  we  have 
the  flight  of  Eurydice,  and  the  pursuit  of  Aristseus, 
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told  in  a  series  of  pictures,  smooth  and  sweet  and 
flowery. 

"  Her  flowing  garment,  plaything  of  the  winds, 
Streams  backward,  with  her  waving  tresses  blown  ; 
Fleeter  than  zephyr  or  than  arrow's  flight. 
She  presses  swiftly  through  the  perfumed  woods. 
Then  lightly  takes  the  winding  river  bank, 
While  to  her  beauty,  terror  adds  fresh  charms. 
Still  Aristseus  follows  in  her  wake. 
And  almost  seems  to  catch  her  floating  hair." 

Molza  wrote  not  only  the  *'  Ninfa  Tiberina,"  in 
honour  of  Faustina  Mancini,  but  many  sonnets,  and 
while  he  was  thus  trifling,  the  news  reached  him  in 
the  hot  August  1529,  of  the  sudden  death  of  both  his 
father  and  mother.  It  came  naturally  to  him  to 
mourn  in  verse,  and  he  wrote  two  of  his  most  beautiful 
elegies  to  their  memory.  He  had  never  been  for- 
given for  his  refusal  to  settle  with  his  family  at 
Modena,  and  he  was  finally  disinherited,  but  his  young 
son  Camillo  generously  shared  his  heritage  with  him. 

Molza  had  many  influential  friends,  and  Giulia, 
Countess  of  Fondi,  always  received  him  at  her  Court 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.  He  was  still  in  the 
service  of  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  dei  Medici,  when  the 
young  prince  passed  through  Fondi  on  his  way  to 
bear  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  against  the  evil 
doings  of  his  cousin  Alessandro,  Duke  of  Florence. 
He  appears  to  have  left  Molza  at  Fondi  while  he  and 
most  of  his  suite  went  on  to  Itri,  to  wait  for  the 
coming  to  Ga3ta  of  a  galley  bound  for  Tunis.  The 
young  prince  appears  to  have  been  eagerly  hastening 
on  his  preparations  for  departure,  and  meantime 
Molza  writes  from  Fondi  to  his  friend  Porrino  at 
Rome  :  "  .  .  .  Our  Cardinal  is  now  at  Itri,  with  a 
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greater  desire  to  cross  over  into  Africa  than  ever 
Rodomonte  had  to  come  to  Italy.  And  I  have 
offered  myself  to  him  to  accompany  him.  But 
possibly  His  Illustrious  Lordship  has  need  of  men 
who  will  carry  swords  and  lances  rather  than  the 
pen,  and  he  may  think  that  young  Soranzo  and  I 
had  better  stay  at  home  this  time.  Keep  well  and 
love  your  Molza/' 

The  poet  had  just  received  a  sonnet  from  Ippolito, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  expedition  to  Africa,  and 
"  the  true  and  glorious  honour  which  he  hoped  to 
find  on  that  ancient  storied  shore/'  But  a  more 
distant  journey  awaited  the  gallant  young  Medici. 

This  is  the  sonnet,  which  is  extremely  interesting 
as  a  specimen  of  the  young  Cardinal's  poetry. 

"  Molza  quel  vero  e  glorioso  onore, 

Che  Cesar  volge  nell'  antica  strada 

Di  gir  a  rioercar  nova  contrada, 

Per  trovar  degno  pregio  al  suo  valore ; 
Fa  che  mi  paion  anni  i  giorni  e  Tore 

Che  stato  son  cosi  vilmente  a  bada  ; 

Egli  mi  chiama  e  'nsegnami  ond'io  vada 

Per  uscir  d'ozio  e  dell'invidia  fuora. 
Questi  mi  spinse  alia  pii  rea  stagione 

Dove  Vienna  il  gran  Danubio  bagna, 

E  verso  il  mar  maggior  superbo  scende  : 
Or  in  Affrica  lieto  mi  accompagna, 

Mentre  varcato  il  Cancro  al  gran  Leone 

L'ardente  stella  in  largo  petto  incende." 

We  have  no  place  here  to  enter  into  the  tangled 
story  of  the  murderous  treachery  of  Duke  Alessandro, 
and  the  secret  poisoning  of  the  cousin  who  would 
have  appealed  against  him  to  Charles  V.,  but  the 
tragic  event  was  of  such  serious  consequences  to 
Molza,  that  a  brief  account  of  it  is  desirable.  Ippolito 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  mysterious  complaint, 
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early  in  this  August  1535  ;  poison  was  suspected, 
and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  in  haste  to  obtain 
from  the  new  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  certain  "  olio  da 
caravita,''  which  was  believed  to  be  a  certain  remedy. 
(It  was  remembered  afterwards  that  this  was  not 
sent.) 

The  news  of  the  Cardinal's  illness  reached  Giulia 
Gonzaga  when  she  was  at  Mass  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Fondi,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  she  at  once 
rode  forth  on  the  long  straight  road  to  Itri,  followed 
by  Molza  and  members  of  her  suite.  To  explain  this 
eager  haste,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  devoted  love  between  the  young  Ippolito 
and  Giulia,  who  was  then  twenty- two  ;  a  "  love 
which  never  reached  its  earthly  close."  *  With 
delicate  sympathy,  the  historian  Paolo  Giovio,  who 
was  then  at  Itri,  says  :  "To  the  Lord  Ippolito, 
death  was  less  bitter  in  that  Donna  Giulia  was  near 
to  him,  and  ministered  to  his  care  with  all  virtuous 
tenderness."  For  he  passed  away  on  Monday, 
August  10, 1535  ;  once  again  the  immemorial  tragedy 
of  which  the  sad  lament  echoes  through  the  ages — 
of  beautiful  youth  cut  of!  in  its  splendid  prime. 

In  the  general  lamentation  throughout  Italy,  the 
Cardinal  dei  Medici  had  no  more  sincere  mourner 
than  Francesco  Maria  Molza,  who  took  part  in  that 
solemn  funeral  procession  along  the  ancient  Appian 
Way,  composed  of  courtiers,  men  of  letters,  captains 
and  soldiers  with  trailing  banners,  a  great  company 
of  sorrowing  friends.  Thus  the  bier  was  borne  to 
Eome,  through  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  and  on  to 
the  Cardinal's  splendid  palace.  Here  it  was  joined 
by  the  nobles,  Cardinals  and  great  dignitaries,  and 

*  Fully  told  in  A  Princess  of  the  Italian  Reformation,  Christopher  Hare. 
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followed  by  a  multitude  weeping  and  tearing  their 
clothes,  passed  on  to  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
San  Damaso,  and  here  was  laid  to  rest  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  great  Cardinal  Ippolito  dei  Medici. 
Never  was  grief  more  universal,  for  one  "  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  new  Mecainas,  whose  loss  to  art 
and  letters  is  irreparable  .  .  .  the  rival  as  well  as  the 
patron  of  poets  and  musicians,  of  such  infinite  charm 
that  he  was  beloved  as  much  as  he  was  admired,  a 
most  gallant  soldier,  a  skilled  diplomatist.  .  .  ."  * 
And  all  this  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 

Molza  had  lost  his  munificent  patron,  and  there 
were  evil  days  in  store  for  him.  He  returned  to  Rome, 
and  from  letters  written  to  him  in  1538,  we  find  that 
the  Countess  of  Fondi,  then  living  at  Naples,  con- 
tinued her  kindness  to  him.  The  next  year,  he  began 
to  suffer  from  a  painful  illness,  which  increased  in 
severity  and  gradually  turned  into  a  slow  paralysis. 
He  began  to  long  for  his  home  and  his  children,  and 
in  1543  he  had  himself  carried  back  to  Modena, 
where  he  died  in  February  1544,  "  a  shining  example 
of  Christian  resignation  and  piety,"  Serassi  says. 
Another  biographer  of  his  remarks  that  "  all  the  men 
of  the  Renaissance  appear  to  have  died  in  the  odour 
of  sanctity." 

Giulia  Gonzaga  had  received  the  news  of  his  death 
somewhat  prematurely,  and  she  grieved  much  for 
his  loss.  This  was  in  1542,  and  he  had  the  unusual 
satisfaction  of  reading  the  praise  and  regrets  of  his 
friends.  Not  only  did  she  admire  his  ready  wit 
and  talent,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  but  for  her  he  was 
connected  so  intimately  with  past  happy  days  when 
her  Ippolito  was  living.     She  had  never  forgotten 

*  Ammirato  Opuaculi,  tomo  iii. 
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that  happy  summer  when  the  young  Cardinal  had 
specially  sent  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  to  Fondi,  in 
order  to  paint  her  picture  ;  and  Molza  had  com- 
memorated the  occasion,  by  writing  a  charming 
poem.  The  poet  first  addresses  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo,  as  one  who  had  learnt  the  secret  of  his 
noble  art,  and  congratulates  him  on  having  under- 
taken so  high  and  happy  an  enterprise. 

*'  I  believe  that  the  most  beautiful  example  which 
heaven,  seeking  far  and  wide,  could  have  discovered, 
was  this  goddess  of  mortal  birth,  when  here  below, 
she  drew  aside  the  veil  which  enshrouded  her  .  .  . 
and  appeared  in  her  beauty.     In  that  celestial  and 
lovely  face,  on  which  the  King  of  the  stars  and  of 
paradise,  bestowed  all  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  the 
flower  of  all  beauty  ...  a  miracle  of  nature  asking 
nothing  less  than  this  new  Apelles  to  represent  her. 
"  Behold  those  soft  clear  eyes  which  seek  ever  the 
highest,  as  the  eagle  gazes  at  the  sun,  and  which 
mirror  forth  a  soul  full  of  great  purpose  and  of  noble 
thoughts. 

"  0  happy  age,  in  which  so  fair  a  Lady  was  born 

into  this  world,  0  happy  souls  who  dwell  where  she 

is  pleased  to  pass  her  life.     Still  more  blessed  are  the 

mortals  privileged  to  enter  the  abode  where  she  lives ; 

but  most  blessed  of  all  are  those  to  whom  it  has  been 

given  to  see  and  to  hear  her  from  her  earliest  days. 

"  Would  that  I  could  express  my  praise  for  the  skilful 

and  famous  hand  which  can  represent  the  rose,  and 

the  snow,  and  the  beautiful  radiance  of  those  shining 

eyes.  .  .  .  Nature  and  heaven  have  combined  to  load 

her  with  gifts.     W^e  render  thanks  to  God,  that  by 

the  painter's  art,  this  lovely  image  will  remain  to  all 

time.  .  .  . 
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"Then  when  this  beautiful  and  perfect  picture  is 
finished,  shall  Sebastiano  go  forth  in  haste,  burning 
with  new  zeal,  and  to  thee  0  Pallas,  shall  he  conse- 
crate his  work,  and  with  all  due  reverence  shall  he 
hang  up  in  thy  temple  his  brushes  and  his  colours, 
that  never  again  may  he  paint  a  lesser  beauty.  ..." 
I  must  end  with  the  touching  Latin  lines  in  which 
Molza  chooses  his  last  resting-place,  with  a  curious 
classic  blending  of  nature  with  the  immortality  of 
flowers  and  trees. 

"  I  ask  for  no  marble  monument  to  proclaim  my 
titles  ;    these  bones  of  mine  may  rest  in  a  vase  of 
baked  clay.     Let  the  earth,  that  most  peaceful  of 
resting-places,  receive  them  and  protect  them  from 
devouring  wild  beasts.     And  I  would  have  the  waters 
of  a  running  stream  flow  around  my  grave,  bringing 
sweet   music   from   the    mountain   side.     A    simple 
tablet  carved  with  plain  letters,  will  be  enough  to 
point  out  the  spot  and  to  keep  alive  my  name : 
*  Here  lieth  Molza,  slain  before  his  time  by  wasting 
sickness  :   I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  to  cast  dust 
upon  him  three  times,  then  go  thy  way.'    Perchance, 
after  long  years,  I  shall  turn  to  good  soil,  and  many 
flowers  shall  grow  above  my  grave  ; — or  it  may  be 
that  from  my  dust  shall  spring  a  white  poplar,  and  in 
its  fair  foliage,  I  too  shall  ascend  to  the  heavenly 
light.     I  trust  that  hither  may  come  some  beautiful 
maiden,  with  her  shepherd,  and  that  she  shall  dance 
above  my  ashes,  her  feet  gently  gliding  to  the  rhythm 
of  soft  music." 
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MATTEO    BANDELLO 

Matteo  Bandello,  the  prince  of  "Novelle"  writers — The  passion  for  story- 
telling in  the  Middle  Ages  develops  into  the  taste  for  the  "  Novella  " 
of  the  Renaissance — It  gains  its  special  charm  from  a  picturesque 
setting — Bandello's  plan  of  an  "  Introductory  Letter,"  more 
interesting  in  many  cases  than  the  story  itself — Life  of  Bandello 
— His  noble  friends,  Antonia  del  Baizo,  Alessandro  and  Ippolita 
Bentivoglio,  Isabella  d'Este,  most  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  and 
many  other  princes,  cardinals,  and  men  of  letters. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  popular  lyrics,  the  rustic 
idylls,  and  the  classical  fables  of  the  Golden  Age,  to 
the  second  form  of  literature  which  made  so  strong  an 
appeal  to  the  taste  of  this  period,  that  the  "  Novella  " 
may  be  considered  the  keynote  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Northern  Italy. 

This  passion  for  story-telling  had  its  roots  deep  in 
the  past,  for  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  no  one 
was  more  popular  than  the  reciter ;  but  the  form 
taken  by  the  "  Novella  "  or  short  story,  in  the  Cinque 
Cento  and  after,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  direct 
legacy  from  the  days  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron. 
This  Commedia  Umana,  as  it  was  called  in  its  direct 
contrast  to  Dante's  contemporary  Commedia  Divina, 
was  the  very  worldly  picture  of  every  form  of  human 
life,  quite  untouched  by  any  religious  feeling  ;  and 
the  same  may  broadly  be  said  of  the  "  Novelle  "  in  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance.  They  must  not  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  in  any  way  the  "  novels  "  of  our 
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own  day,  as  these  tales  were  much  too  short  for  a 
complicated  plot,  the  history  of  a  whole  life,  or  the 
serious  study  of  character. 

The  ''Novella,"  usually  claiming  to  be  a  story  recited 
at  one  sitting,  is  content  to  describe  a  striking  situa- 
tion, a  thrilling  incident,  a  scene  of  highly  wrought 
passion.  There  is  no  time  to  go  far  below  the  sur- 
face, although  we  may  shudder  at  some  fearful 
glimpse  of  sin  and  cruelty,  or  be  touched  by  chords 
of  tender,  romantic  love  and  devotion.  The  variety 
is  infinite  ;  we  may  have  the  legend  of  a  saint  like 
the  painted  "Novella"  by  Carpaccio  of  St.  Ursula  at 
Venice,  the  celebrated  trial  of  a  Messalina,  the  noble 
episode  of  a  Guadralda,  the  tragic  love-story  of 
another  Romeo  and  Juliet,  cynical  anecdotes  of  a 
licentious  bishop  or  abbot,  the  secret  of  a  scandalous 
convent  or  some  deed  of  unspeakable  cruelty. 
With  the  next  breath,  we  may  pass  on  to  stately 
functions  of  high  life  amongst  his  princely  friends, 
to  charming  idyllic  descriptions  of  high  literary 
converse  in  Arcadian  gardens,  to  tales  of  wars  and 
sieges  and  heroic  deeds,  to  the  most  tender  and 
beautiful  of  love-dramas. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  often  the  frame 
or  setting  of  a  "  Novella  "  may  be  more  attractive 
than  the  story  itself.  It  was  so  in  the  older  times, 
with  Boccaccio's  delightful  idea  of  the  "  lieta  brigata" 
— the  fair  ladies  and  youthful  nobles — seeking  refuge 
from  the  plague  at  Florence  in  a  lovely  pastoral 
retreat.  Such  was  the  opening  of  II  Lasca's  Le  Cene, 
where  a  most  amusing  snowball-match  is  described 
in  a  palace  courtyard,  followed  by  the  picture  of  the 
gay  young  people  gathering  around  a  blazing  wood- 
fire,  and  arranging  to  tell  stories  at  supper-time. 
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Thus  too,  Girolamo  Parabosca,  with  his  Diporti, 
in  which  a  party  of  Venetian  gentlemen,  who  have 
gone  for  sport  to  the  Lagoons,  are  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  when  they  take  refuge  in  a  rude  hut  of 
straw,  settle  down  to  cheer  the  idle  hours,  with 
strange  tales  and  anecdotes. 

Many  were  the  writers  in  every  city  of  Italy,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  this  style,  which  became  the 
fashion  of  the  day  ;  but  rather  than  enumerate  all 
their  names,  mostly  forgotten,  it  will  be  more  inter- 
esting to  select  the  most  famous  author  of  "  Novelle  " 
in  the  Golden  Age,  and  give  a  somewhat  full  account 
of  his  life  and  work. 

Matteo  Bandello  had  the  genius  to  give  a  striking 
and  original  form  to  each  one  of  his  stories,  by 
addressing  it  to  some  princely  or  distinguished  figure 
of  the  aristocratic  circle  into  which  he  was  welcomed ; 
thus  giving  some  of  those  most  charming  personal 
and  social  details,  which  cast  such  a  vivid  glow  upon 
the  life  of  the  Renaissance.  Amongst  his  special 
patrons  were  the  versatile  and  famous  Isabella  d'Este, 
Marchesa  of  Mantua,  who  was  a  most  intimate 
friend  of  his ;  many  members  of  the  cultivated 
Gonzaga  family,  both  of  Mantua  and  Gazzuolo ; 
Alessandro  Bentivoglio  and  his  charming  wife  Ippolita 
Sforza,  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  Pope  Julius  II.,  the 
Court  of  Urbino  with  Castiglione  and  his  friends,  the 
Sanseverini  of  Naples,  Molza  the  poet,  Machiavelli  and 
Guicciardini  the  historians,  and  various  others ;  in 
short  all  the  gay  world  of  fashion  and  letters  in  his  day. 

I  will  begin  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  writer's 
eventful  life,  which  is  itself  as  interesting  as  a 
"  Novella."  He  was  born  at  Castelnuova,  in  the 
province  of  Tortona  ;    his  father,  a  member  of  the 
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less  wealthy  Lombard  nobility,  dedicated  him  in 
early  life  to  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  as  his  surest 
road  to  promotion,  by  means  of  the  inJfluence  of  his 
uncle  who  was  General  of  that  famous  Order.  This 
fact  practically  settled  the  boy's  career  as  a  friar, 
which  can  hardly  have  been  suitable,  even  in  early 
life,  to  so  merry  and  eager  a  temperament.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  for  his  youthful  studies,  and  many 
incidents  of  his  life  there  were  remembered  by  him 
in  later  years.  It  was  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie  in  Milan  that  he  was  received  into  the 
Dominican  Order,  and  here  amongst  his  early 
memories  was  the  presence  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
as  he  painted  the  marvellous  *'  Last  Supper  "  in  the 
refectory.  The  brilliant  young  novice,  who  was 
already  noted  for  his  ready  gift  of  entertaining  con- 
versation, had  many  friends  here  when  he  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Isabella  d'Este,  on  her  coming 
to  Milan,  and  was  also  sent  with  letters  to  her  at 
Mantua  from  his  Prior  Francesco. 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  much  of  a 
'  secluded  life,  for  his  uncle,  the  General  of  the  Domini- 
cans, took  him  as  a  companion  and  secretary  on  his 
many  expeditions,  when  he  visited  the  most  important 
estabhshments  of  the  Order,  in  Italy,  in  Germany, 
France  and  Spain.  This  life  of  travel  must  have 
been  most  valuable  and  delightful  to  the  young 
man,  whose  keen  observation  and  marvellous  gift  of 
genial  "  cameraderie  "  soon  made  him  an  accom- 
plished student  of  human  life.  We  wonder  whether 
it  could  have  been  in  the  company  of  the  great  and 
"  reverendissimo  "  Head  of  the  Dominicans,  that  he 
learnt  so  much  about  the  under-current  of  life  in 
religious  establishments. 
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In  his  varied  experience  of  travel  by  land  and  sea, 
in  those  far  distant  days,  the  brilliant  young  friar 
would  meet  with  every  type  of  society  ;  his  keenly 
observant  eye  would  collect  a  whole  gallery  of  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  ;  from  the  palace  of  the 
prince  to  the  lowly  dwelling  of  the  peasant — from 
the  deck  of  a  crowded  sailing  vessel  to  the  long  hours 
on  horseback  through  one  land  after  another. 

Every  class  of  society  is  represented  in  the 
"  Novelle  ''  of  Bandello  :  the  soldier,  the  lawyer, 
the  merchant,  the  physician;  the  beggar,  the  hired 
"  bravo,"  the  thief,  the  galley-slave  ;  the  outcast 
woman,  the  spendthrift  noble ;  the  great  lady  and  the 
village  maiden ;  the  Cardinal,  the  wandering  friar ;  the 
duke,  the  reigning  prince  and  the  Pope  himself ; — a 
motley  throng,  moving  before  us  as  in  a  Carnival 
masquerade  ;  a  veritable  "  Commedia  Umana."  The 
high  position  of  his  uncle,  the  Head  of  the  Dominicans, 
brought  him  introductions  to  princely  circles  where 
he  became  a  most  welcome  guest,  ever  the  centre  of 
mirth  and  wit,  while  his  impromptu  stories  were  the 
delight  of  every  fashionable  gathering. 

We  find  him  received  as  an  intimate  friend  in  the 
palace  of  Alessandro  Bentivoglio,  and  his  cultured 
wife  Ippolita,  when  these  rulers  of  Bologna  were  in 
exile  at  Milan  ;  and  their  names  are  frequently  found 
in  the  dedications  of  the  "  Novelle. "  In  the  year  1516, 
Bandello  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the 
Dominican  Convent  at  Mantua  where  for  some  years 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Marchesa  Isabella 
d'Este,  and  appears  to  have  had  leisure  to  join  her 
famous  literary  parties,  of  which  he  was  the  very 
life  and  spirit.  In  his  dedications  to  various  members 
of  the  Gonzaga  family,  he  is  never  weary  with  singing 
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the  praise  of  those  beautiful  gardens  surrounding 
the  country  palace  at  Porto,  with  which  Lorenzo  del 
Medici,  a  connoisseur  in  villas,  had  been  so  charmed, 
many  years  before.  A  Venetian  priest  thus  described 
them  :  "I  sing  the  wonders  of  the  delicious  gardens 
of  Porto,  green  with  perpetual  verdure,  musical  with 
the  voice  of  waters,  glowing  with  luscious  fruits  and 
the  sweetest  flowers/'  The  Marchesa  had  filled  her 
garden  with  rare  plants  and  choice  exotics  ;  and  she 
took  a  special  pride  in  the  careful  clipping  into 
fantastic  forms  of  her  box  and  yew  hedges  and  trees. 

Addressing  Pirro  Gonzaga  of  Gazzuolo,  Bandello 
writes  :  "  It  was  my  custom  when  I  dwelt  at  Mantua, 
to  pay  my  respects  two  or  three  times  a  week,  to 
Madame  Isabella  da  Este,  Marchese  of  Mantova, 
in  her  most  delicious  palace  of  Porto.  There  would 
I  remain  the  whole  day,  conversing  on  various  sub- 
jects with  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  company  ; 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  Madama,  and  sometimes 
by  ourselves."  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate 
all  the  "  Novelle  "  which  have  these  gardens  for 
their  background  ;  but  we  hear  of  charming  evening 
rambles  of  Isabella  and  her  ladies  through  the  cypress 
avenues  and  orange  groves  of  the  terraced  gardens, 
when  if  the  great  lady  heard  a  pleasant  tale,  she  would 
turn  to  Bandello  and  say  :  "  This  story  would  suit  you 
for  one  of  those  Novelle  you  are  writing  every  day.'' 

Or  again  on  a  sultry  July  afternoon,  when  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
and  the  ladies  were  taking  their  siesta,  one  of  the 
noble  lords  would  suggest :  ''  Now  that  Madama  has 
left  us,  we  will  go  and  seek  fresh  air  in  the  shaded 
loggia  in  the  gardens,  and  pass  the  time  with  gay 
stories.    ..."     Some   newcomer   would    be  gladly 
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welcomed,  and  would  tell  a  merry  tale,  perhaps  one 
he  had  just  heard  from  the  Marchese  Francesco — 
until  the  return  of  Madama  was  announced  by  the 
barking  of  her  pet  dogs. 

In  the  delightful  "  dedications  "  of  Bandello,  a  long 
procession  of  the  most  interesting  characters  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  passes  before  us.  He  addresses 
one  of  his  "  Novelle  "  to  the  wonderful  old  lady, 
Antonia  del  Balzo,  of  Gazzuolo,  the  wife  of  Gian- 
francesco  Gonzaga,  and  herself  of  the  ancient  family 
of  des  Baux,  which  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the 
three  Magi  kings.  He  recalls  to  her  mind  the  story  of 
that  memorable  Midsummer  day  in  1517,  when  he  was 
invited  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  her  youngest 
daughter  Camilla  to  the  Marchese  Tripalda. 

"  II  Bandello  a  I'lllustriss.  et  Eccellentiss.  Heroina 
Madama  la  Signora  Antonia  Bautia,  Marchesa  di 
Gonzaga. 

"  Salutatione. 

"  At  the  most  honourable  and  sumptuous  wedding 
at  Casalmaggiore,  in  the  diocese  of  Cremona  and 
your  Castello,  so  magnificently  celebrated,  when  the 
virtuous  Signora  Camilla,  your  daughter,  took  for  her 
husband  the  valiant  Baron,  the  Lord  Marchese  de 
la  Tripalda — to  this  wedding,  I  say,  the  Signora 
Camilla  herself  deigned  to  invite  me,  with  a  most 
kind  and  friendly  letter.  .  .  .  And  to  give  greater 
authority  to  this  letter,  there  were  five  lines  written 
in  your  own  hand,  commanding  me  that  I  should 
not  fail  to  come,  because  no  excuse  of  mine  would  be 
accepted.  .  .  .  Then  behold,  still  another  missive 
was  given  to  me — written  by  the  two  true  magnani- 
mous heroes,  your  sons,  the  Signor  Federico  and  the 
Signor  Pirro,  who  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  all 
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their  favour,  with  other  penalties,  if  I  did  not  come 
at  once.  Constrained  by  so  many  dear  and  sweet 
commands,  I  put  aside  all  other  cares,  and  hastened 
on  my  journey  to  Casalmaggiore.  (Madonna  An- 
tonia's  beautiful  palace,  near  Cremona.) 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  the  kind  reception  the  most 
affectionate  and  flattering  welcome  which  I  received 
from  you  all  ?  .  .  .  When  I  arrived,  I  found  that 
already  a  great  company  of  noble  lords,  barons  and 
distinguished  persons  had  come  to  honour  this 
wedding,  and  they  were  all  most  splendidly  lodged 
according  to  their  rank,  with  noble  hospitality.  The 
festivities  had  already  commenced,  and  those  who 
wished  to  dance,  could  most  readily  satisfy  their 
desire,  to  the  sound  of  various  musical  instruments 
played  by  most  excellent  musicians.  There  was  also 
a  variety  of  games,  in  which  those  assembled  took 
the  greatest  delight.  Conjurers  and  buffoons  were 
also  present,  and  provided  much  amusement  by  their 
performances,  so  that  the  time  passed  most  pleasantly. 

"  The  heat  being  very  great  out-of-doors,  as  is  usual 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  was  sitting  near  you,  most 
noble  Madama,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  when  you  rose 
and  took  me  by  the  hand,  beckoning  to  the  Signor 
Pirro  and  the  bride  to  follow  us,  and  you  led  us  into 
a  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  marvellously  cool  and 
pleasant.  Many  great  lords  and  ladies  followed  you, 
and  when  all  had  entered  and  were  conveniently 
seated,  you  chose  a  moment  of  silence  and  said  : 
'  I  have  brought  you  here,  my  friends,  into  this  cool 
hall,  not  only  on  account  of  the  sultry  heat,  but  also 
because  of  the  crowd  of  so  many  people,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  more  pleasant  here.  It  came  into  my 
mind  and  may  seem  well  to  you,  that  we  should 
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leave  the  musicians  in  the  other  hall,  and  find  here 
some  pleasing  subject  of  conversation  to  pass  away 
the  hour  of  noonday  heat.  If,  therefore,  there 
should  happen  to  be  any  of  you  who  have  some  good 
story,  not  too  well  known,  and  would  kindly  relate 
it,  I  believe  that  this  honourable  company  would 
gladly  stay  and  listen  ?  ' 

"  Every  one  replied  that  this  was  a  most  admirable 
idea,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  out.  Signor 
Pirro  turned  towards  a  Burgundian  gentleman,  by 
name,  Edmond  Orflec,  who  had  long  fought  in  Italy 
and  served  under  the  Lord  Gonzaga  ;  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  tell  the  story  of  which  he  had  already 
spoken  at  Bozzolo.  The  Burgundian  needed  no 
pressing,  and  at  once  began  to  relate  a  most  sad  and 
pitiful  story  of  two  wedded  lovers  who  were  brought 
to  their  death  by  a  jealous  and  wicked  Duchess  of 
Burgundy.  Their  tragic  misfortunes  filled  his  hearers 
with  such  amazement  and  pity,  that  few  of  the  men 
and  none  of  the  ladies  could  restrain  their  tears  of 
compassion  and  sympathy. 

"So  the  time  passed  away  until  the  sun  began  to 
sink  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  breeze  of  evening 
stirred  the  leaves  with  refreshing  coolness. 

"  And  because  the  story  was  somewhat  long  ...  I 
took  down  notes  of  it  and  wrote  out  all  the  details 
more  fully  when  I  returned  to  Milan.  ...  I  will 
publish  it  with  my  other  "  Novelle.'' ...  It  will  remain 
to  the  world  a  testimony  of  my  service  and  devotion 
to  you  and  all  your  illustrious  House,  for  I  will 
dedicate  it  to  your  most  noble  name.  ...  I  commend 
myself  with  all  reverence  to  your  good  grace,  and 
pray  our  Lord  God  that  He  will  grant  you  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  your  desires.     'State  sana."     ['May  you 
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remain  in  good  health/] ''  *  This  is  the  usual  ending 
of  Bandello's  letters  and  shows  us  what  a  rare  and 
precious  thing  health  was  in  those  days. 

I  have  given  this  letter  of  dedication  very  fully, 
because  it  casts  an  interesting  light  upon  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  Renaissance,  when  the  more  cultured 
and   literary   guests   turned    aside    from   the   noisy 
jollity  of  a  country  fair,  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
superior  manner  by  listening  to  the  recital  of  an  im- 
promptu "Novella."    It  also  shows  how  warm  and 
affectionate  was  the  interest  taken  in  Matteo  Ban- 
dello,  by  his  friends  and  patrons  ;    more  especially 
by  the  distinguished  family  of  the  Gonzaga.     As  for 
the  delightful  old  lady,  Madonna  Antonia  del  Balzo, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  the  date  of  the  wedding, 
she  was  still  noted  for  her  beauty  and  the  marvellous 
charm   of  her  conversation  and   literary   influence. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  to  notice  the  talent  of  the 
young  Ariosto,  as  a  youth  employed  in  the  library 
of  her  son  Lodovico.     It  was  she  also  who,  later, 
engaged  the  services  of  Bandello  as  tutor  to  her 
talented    granddaughter    Lucrezia,    and    he    was    a 
frequent   guest   at   various  homes  of  the  Gonzaga 
family.     The  prefaces  to  his  "  Novelle  "  form  a  kind  of 
diary  of  his  life,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
he  was  at  Mantua,  in  the  company  of  the  Marchese 
and  his  wife  Isabella.     We  hear  of  a  winter  party 
when  Bandello  arrives  to  give  the  latest  news  from 
Milan,    and    various    ladies    and   gentlemen    of   the 
Court  join  the  group  by  the  blazing  fire.     A  dis- 
cussion arose  one  day  on  the  difference  between  folly 
and  wit,  and  every  one  is  encouraged  to  give  an 
instance  of  some  foolish  remark  or  some  witty  jest. 

*  Part  IV.  Nov.  5. 
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It  is  the  friar  who  wins  the  prize,  by  relating  an 
anecdote  which  Marc  Antonio  Colonna  told  him  in 
the  Church  of  "  La  Grazie/'  at  Milan.  The  famous 
Lautrec,  Odet  de  Foix,  once  came  to  that  abbey, 
riding  on  a  little  mule,  and  Colonna  remarked  that 
"  in  all  the  army  of  the  Most  Christian  King,  there 
was  no  horse  or  mule  so  strong  as  that  one — for  in 
truth  it  could  support  the  weight  of  Monsignor 
Lautrec  and  all  his  wise  counsels."  * 

Bandello  has  another  wintry  season  to  describe, 
when  he  tells  how  the  lakes  round  the  city  were 
frozen  over,  and  even  the  broad  waters  of  the  Po 
were  blocked  with  ice,  and  "  our  excellent  Madama 
had  to  cross  the  frozen  waters  on  foot,  from  Borgo- 
forte  to  the  opposite  shore,  followed  by  her  suite 
of  fair  ladies  and  courtiers.  That  was  the  terrible 
winter  when  the  land  was  ravaged  by  the  French  and 
Venetian  troops  ;  many  tow^ns  were  burnt  and  as  no 
provisions  could  be  carried  across  the  frozen  land, 
a  terrible  famine  arose  in  the  land."  | 

The  Marchesa  of  Mantua  found  a  most  faithful 
and  devoted  friend  in  the  witty  poet,  who  could  turn 
his  gifts  to  a  serious  use  when  needful.  Thus  he  wrote 
a  most  devout  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  "  for  a  New 
Year's  gift  to  the  pious  Duchess  of  Urbino,  which  gave 
her  great  pleasure.  Yet  we  are  not  surprised  that 
some  of  the  Reverend  Fathers  of  his  Convent  were 
disposed  to  see  a  certain  levity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
young  friar,  for  Isabella  d'Este  thought  it  well  to 
write  the  following  letter  as  a  kind  of  testimonial. 

"  To  the  Vicar  and  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the 
Predicandi.  Al  Reverendissimo  Padre,  etc.  .  .  . 
The  most  excellent  virtues  of  the  Venerable  Friar 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  48.  t  Part  I.  Nov.  16. 
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Matteo  Bandello,  and  the  peaceful  religious  life  which 
he  has  led  in  this  city  in  San  Dominico's  Convent 
are  so  well  known  that  the  wise  must  ever  commend 
him.  .  .  .  But  since  you  have  received  false  accounts 
...  we  desire  to  bear  witness  to  the  devout  conduct 
of  Fra  Matteo,  who  deserves  most  high  praise.  We 
therefore  heartily  pray  you  to  dismiss  all  such  evil 
thoughts  if  indeed  you  have  held  them,  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  honour  and  esteem  him 
henceforth  as  he  so  richly  deserves.  .  .  .  Mantua. 
April  15,  1518.^' 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Bandello  was  able  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  the  Marchesa  was  on  the  sad 
event  of  her  husband  Francesco  Gonzaga's  death. 
He  composed  a  Latin  oration  in  his  memory  and 
also  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widow,  which 
is  so  curiously  modern  in  tone,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
partial  quotation. 

"Illustrissima  e  onorevole  Madonna, — You  will 
already  have  had  so  many  letters  of  condolence  on 
the  death  of  your  most  illustrious  lord  .  .  .  that  you 
will  be  weary  of  reading  them,  the  more  so  that  such 
letters  tend  to  renew  our  grief  and  keep  open  our 
wounds  .  .  .  from  my  heart  I  would  so  condole  were 
I  writing  to  one  who  shared  the  weakness  of  other 
women.  But  when  I  call  to  mind  that  your  Highness 
is  not  only  blest  with  all  gifts  and  virtues  .  .  .  but  is 
so  richly  endowed  by  nature  that  she  can  find  better 
comfort  for  this  grief  than  a  thousand  letters  can 
ofl'er,  I  will  add  no  more.  ...  As  your  faithful  servant, 
I  do  indeed  grieve  for  your  losses.  .  .  .  May  our  God 
long  preserve  your  Highness  in  all  health  and  happi- 
ness, is  the  prayer  of  your  most  obedient  servitor, 

"  Fra  Matteo  Bandello.*' 
7 
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MATTE o  BANDELLO  {continued) 

Bandello's  "  Novelle  "  continued — In  the  gardens  of  Porto,  with  Isabella 
d'Este  and  Baldassare  Castiglione — Personal  adventures — Story  of 
Machiavelli  at  the  siege  of  Milan,  teaching  Giovanni  delle  Bande 
Nere  the  art  of  war — The  story  of  "la  buona  Gualdralda  "  and 
the  Emperor  Otho  IV. — Story  of  the  cruel  lady  and  the  devoted 
lover. 

In  the  dedications  to  his  "  Novelle/'  Bandello  tells  the 
story  of  his  own  life  and  adventures  in  a  most  pleas- 
ing and  original  way  ;  bringing  back  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  those  Renaissance  days  in  which  he  lived. 
A  loyal  and  devoted  friend,  he  is  never  weary  of 
making  appreciative  allusions  to  his  earliest  patrons, 
the  Lord  Alessandro  de'  Bentivogli  and  his  wife 
Ippolita  Sforza.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
dominion  at  Bologna  by  the  greed  of  the  Pope,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  beautiful  palace  at  Milan,  which 
was  the  heritage  of  Ippolita. 

We  may  still  look  upon  a  vivid  presentment  of 
these  interesting  characters  of  bygone  story,  in  the 
famous  paintings  of  Luini,  above  the  high  altar  of 
the  Church  of  San  Maurizio,  in  Milan.  Both  are 
kneeling  in  adoration ;  Alessandro  is  clad  in  a  long 
black  robe,  trimmed  with  fur,  holding  a  book  in 
his  left  hand.  His  noble  face,  calm  and  serene, 
gleams  upon  us  from  under  a  plain  black  berretta, 
while  attendant  saints  are  watching  his  devotions. 
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Facing  him,  there  kneels,  in  an  attitude  of  stately 
dignity  tempered  with  womanly  sweetness,  his  wife 
Ippolita — the  brilliant  society  lady,  the  leader  of 
art  and  fashion — described  by  Bandello  as  the  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  princess  of  her  time. 
She  is  dressed  in  pure  white  brocade,  trimmed  about 
with  gold  lace,  and  on  her  brow  she  wears  a  slender 
golden  diadem.  She  too  has  a  book  in  her  hand, 
as  she  prays  in  lowly  devotion  under  the  care  of  her 
guardian  saints,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Agnes  and  St. 
Scolastica. 

A  dedication  to  the  "  Most  Illustrious  Lucrezia 
Gonzaga"  gives  Bandello  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing other  distinguished  friends. 

"  Salutation.  .  .  .  Being  moved  to  set  down  these 
tales  of  ancient  days,  once  when  I  was  at  Porto  with 
Madama  of  Mantua,  she  commanded  me  to  take 
up  Livy  and  read  to  her  the  story  of  Tarquin  and  the 
death  of  Lucrezia  ;  which  to  obey  her  I  did.  .  .  . 
When  the  subject  was  discussed,  Messer  Benedetto 
Capilupo  greatly  praised  Lucrezia,  but  Messer  Mario 
Equicolo  said  that  she  was  mad  to  kill  herself.  They 
were  still  discussing  the  matter  when  the  noble  and 
learned  knight,  the  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione 
arrived,  to  whom  Madama  told  what  I  had  read,  and 
the  subject  of  discussion.  She  added  that  I  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  the  sacristy  to  find  out  what 
St.  Augustine  had  said  in  his  learned  book  The  City 
of  God  ;  but  as  Castiglione  had  come,  she  prayed 
him  to  give  his  opinion. 

"  The  Count  would  have  excused  himself,  but 
Madama  insisted  and  he  told  the  story  in  his  own  way, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  most  noble  lady  Lucrezia. 
All  this  1  have  written  down  in  the  words  used  by  the 
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gentle,  learned  and  most  eloquent  Castiglione  ;  and 
this  Novelle  is  dedicated  to  you,  as  well  as  the 
book  of  songs,  composed  in  praise  of  you,  that  you 
may  see  how  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  you  im- 
mortal. ...  I  pray  that  you  may  remain  in  good 
health."  * 

Bandello  appears  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  Castiglione,  for  he  was  one  of  the  company  of 
noble  lords  and  ladies  of  Mantua,  who  in  August  1517 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Count  Baldassare  Castig- 
lione, to  offer  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  a  son 
to  his  charming  young  wife  Ippolita  Torelli.  As  an 
entertainment  to  the  inquiring  friends,  the  friar 
related  to  them  one  of  his  "Novelle,"  but  as  Emilia 
Pia,  who  had  come  in  the  company  of  the  Duchess 
Elisabetta  of  Urbino,  was  obliged  to  leave  before  the 
end,  she  had  the  honour  of  having  the  tale — a  very 
sad  and  tragic  adventure — dedicated  to  her.  f 

In  one  of  these  prefaces,  Matteo  Bandello  tells  the 
story  of  a  serious  personal  disaster.  He  had  collected 
a  number  of  "  Novelle,"  and  had  left  them  in  manu- 
script in  his  house  in  Milan,  but  when  in  1525,  the 
Spaniards  took  and  pillaged  the  city,  they  broke  open 
and  pillaged  his  coflers,  hoping  to  find  great  treasure. 
They  carried  away  some  of  his  papers  and  destroyed 
or  scattered  many  others,  also  carrying  off  valuable 
Latin  books.  But  he  chiefly  lamented  the  loss  of 
so  much  valuable  material  for  his  stories,  which  it 
had  taken  him  years  of  travel  and  labour  to  collect.  J 
After  many  adventures  in  exile,  he  retired  with  his 
friend  and  patron,  Cesare  Fregoso,  to  the  Court  of 
France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 

*  Part  II.  Nov.  21.  t  Part  I.  Nov.  33. 
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collecting  and  arranging  his  various  "Novelle,"  and 
preparing  them  for  the  press. 

Amongst  the  friends  of  Bandello  who  enjoyed  his 
lively  society  and  genial  wit,  we  find  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  warriors  of  his  day.  Thus  in 
the  dedication  of  Novella  39  (Part  I.)  to  Luigi  Gonzaga, 
the  famous  Rodomonte,  brother  of  Giulia  Gonzaga, 
he  writes  :  "Do  you  remember  that  night  we  spent 
together  at  Castel  Gifredo,  when  we  passed  the  whole 
time  in  talking  of  poetry  and  of  matters  connected 
with  our  native  language  ?  You  said  that  you  would 
Hke  me  to  give  you  one  of  my  Novelle,  which  I  now 
ofi'er  you  as  a  gift,  and  desire  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  world  under  your  name.  If  it  is  not  written 
with  such  glowing  genius  as  the  poems  you  have  sung 
for  us,  you  must  remember  that  *  it  is  not  given  to 
all  of  us  to  sail  to  Corinth.'  Accept  my  good  inten- 
tions and  be  content  with  me.  .  .  .  State  sano." 

In  another  letter  *  addressed  to  the  great  Medici 
warrior,  Giovanni  de  la  Bande  Nere,  he  tells  a  delight- 
ful story  concerning  Machiavelli : 

"  You  must  remember  that  day  when  that  most 
ingenious  Messer  Niccolo  Machiavelli  came  to  us 
beneath  the  walls  of  Milan,  and  proposed  to  perform 
a  manoeuvre  with  the  foot-soldiers,  according  to  the 
rules  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Art  of  War.  I 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  difference  there  is  between 
one  who  knows,  and  one  has  put  in  practice  what  he 
knows.  .  .  .  Experience  is  the  master  teacher.  .  .  . 
Messer  Niccolo  kept  us  in  that  place  for  two  hours 
under  the  burning  sun,  trying  to  arrange  the  men  in 
the  prescribed  order,  but  he  never  could  succeed 
in  doing  it.     All  the  time,  he  talked  so  well  and  so 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  11. 
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clearly,  and  by  his  discourse  showed  that  the  thing 
was  so  extraordinarily  easy,  that  I  in  my  ignorance, 
lightly  believed  that  I  could  myself  have  arranged 
this  infantry  in  battle  order.  .  .  .  Seeing  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  Messer  Niccolo  finishing  the  business 
for  a  long  time,  you,  Signor  Giovanni  said  to  me : 
'  Bandello,  I  must  get  our  men  out  of  this  difficulty, 
in  order  that  we  may  go  and  have  our  dinner/  Then 
when  you  had  told  Machiavelli  to  retire  and  to  let 
you  take  the  command — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
by  the  help  of  drums — all  the  troops  were  at  once 
marshalled  in  various  manners  and  positions,  to  the 
extreme  admiration  of  the  spectators.  ...  At  dinner 
Messer  Niccolo  laughed  pleasantly  at  the  misadventure 
of  the  morning  and  turning  to  you  remarked  : 
*  Signor  Giovanni,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  you  had 
not  come  to  my  help  ...  we  should  still  be  there  in 
the  open  field,  with  the  burning  sun  shining  down 
upon  us.  It  is  not  the  first  pleasure  I  have  received 
from  your  Grace,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the 
last}.    .  .  . 

We  have  seen  from  these  letters  of  dedication  how 
all  that  was  noblest  in  Italian  society  ;  statesmen, 
warriors,  men  of  letters,  poets  and  above  all,  illus- 
trious ladies — the  most  adorable  of  their  day,  on 
whom  no  word  of  scandal  had  ever  been  breathed — 
each  one  welcomed  Bandello  to  the  closest  intimacy 
and  friendship.  He  was  not  only  a  friar  from  youth 
but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Novelle,"  he  was  a  Bishop,  for  Henri  of 
France  had  conferred  the  see  of  Agen  upon  him 
in  1550.  Notwithstanding  all  this  high  testimony 
to  his  personal  character,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  2. 
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taste   of    the   present   day   would   declare   a    great 
number  of  his  tales  to  be  absolutely  unreadable. 

He  himself  found  it  desirable  to  defend  his  outspoken 
language,  but  to  us  his  plea  is  not  convincing.  He 
says  :  "  I  concede  that  my  "Novelle  "  set  forth  many 
wicked  deeds,  but  I  do  not  therefore  deserve  blame. 
.  .  .  Those  who  commit  the  crimes  are  guilty,  but 
not  the  writer  who  sets  them  down  veraciously  from 
the  lips  of  narrators,  and  who  is  always  careful  to 
condemn  vice  and  to  praise  virtue.  ...  *  See  how  the 
Holy  Scriptures  relate  evil  deeds  in  all  their  wicked- 
ness .  .  .  as  a  warning  to  men.  Ignorance  is  never 
good.'  We  can  only  say :  *  Autres  temps,  autres 
moeurs.' '' 

Yet  Bandello  is  so  great  an  artist  in  the  craft  of 
story-telling  that  no  student  of  literature  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  can  pass  him  by.  He  is  supreme 
in  describing  the  world  of  adventure,  in  pictures  of 
Arcadian  beauty,  and  in  drawing  out  the  utmost 
pathos  and  tenderness  from  a  romantic  tragedy. 
His  keen  imagination  and  warm  sympathy  give  a 
vivid  colouring  to  many  charming  stories — of  which 
I  have  selected  a  few  for  quotation, — or  rather  for 
the  brief  summary  my  space  allows,  which  can  but 
faintly  do  justice  to  their  striking  beauty. 

One  of  Bandello's  earliest  stories  was  dedicated  to 
the  "  divine  Violante  Borromeo,"  of  Florence,  as  it 
concerned  a  fair  fellow-citizen  of  hers ;  the  lady  of 
whom  Dante  spoke  as  "la  buona  Guadralda.''  Her 
father  was  the  good  Messer  Bellincione  Berti,  a  most 
honourable  citizen  of  Florence,  a  type  of  the  "  good 
old  times  "  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  Cacciaguida, 
the  ancestor  of  Dante,  laments.  His  beautiful  daugh 
ter  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  her  parentage 
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"  When  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  came  to  Florence  and 
saw  the  fair  ladies  of  the  city  assembled  in  his 
honour,  within  the  walls  of  Santa  Reparata,  he  was 
deeply  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Guadralda,  who 
pleased  him  greatly.  Her  father,  seeing  this,  said  to 
the  Emperor  that,  as  her  liege  lord,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  bid  her  kiss  him.  But  the  maiden  modestly 
made  answer  that  there  was  no  man  living  who 
should  kiss  her,  save  he  were  her  husband ;  for  the 
which  speech  the  Emperor  much  commended  her. 
Now  it  so  chanced  that  there  was  present  the  Count 
Guido  Guerra,  who  was  taken  with  love  for  the 
maiden  by  reason  of  her  beauty  and  her  rare  courage 
and  nobility  ;  and  by  the  counsel  of  the  said  Otho  the 
Emperor,  who  was  delighted  with  her  spirit,  he  later 
took  her  to  wife, — not  regarding  that  she  was  of 
less  noble  lineage  than  himself,  nor  thinking  of  her 
dowry.  The  Emperor  gave  them  broad  lands  in 
the  Casentino  and  castles  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  and  all 
the  future  Counts  Guidi  are  descended  from  the  said 
Count  and  the  said  lady.  .  .  ."  In  the  ancient  castle 
of  Poppi,  the  chamber  of  the  "  buona  Guadralda  "  is 
still  pointed  out.* 

This  pretty  story  is  charmingly  told,  in  full  detail, 
by  Bandello.  Another  incident,  with  quite  a  difi'erent 
heroine,  reminds  us  of  the  lady  who  threw  her  glove 
into  the  lions'  den,  and  dared  her  knight  to  fetch  it. 
In  the  days  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  held  the 
city  of  Verona,  there  was  a  young  and  gallant  Captain 
in  his  service,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  light  horsemen. 
This  Signor  Gostantino  Boccali  was  a  handsome  Greek 
noble,  of  splendid  stature  and  presence,  who  was  much 
admired  by  the  ladies.     But  the  fair  maiden  whom  he 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  18. 
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loved  was  cold  and  proud  and  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him. 

It  chanced  one  day,  in  late  and  chilly  autumn, 
when  the  tramontana  was  blowing,  and  the  river 
Adige,  almost  in  flood,  was  rushing  tempestuously 
through  the  city,  that  the  Signor  Gostantino  was 
riding  across  one  of  the  bridges.  Here  he  met  his 
lady-love  with  some  young  companions,  and  he 
courteously  saluted  her,  but  she  took  no  notice  of 
him.  Then  the  ladies  with  her  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  make  some  gentle  return  for  the  cavalier's  courtesy, 
and  at  least  to  speak  a  kind  word  of  recognition. 
This  encouraged  the  youth  to  address  his  loved  one, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed, 
he  remarked  that  '*  so  great  was  the  fiery  heat  of 
his  love,  that  all  the  waters  of  the  Adige,  rushing 
beneath  the  bridge,  could  not  lessen  or  extinguish 
it." 

**  Prove  your  words,"  exclaimed  the  cruel  woman, 
"  by  leaping  into  the  water,  which  you  will  probably 
find  as  cold  as  ice." 

Gostantino  paused  a  moment  to  see  if  she  really 
meant  this  ;  and  as  she  only  added  words  of  mockery 
at  his  cowardice  he  spurred  on  the  Arab  horse  which 
he  was  riding,  and  compelled  it  to  take  the  low 
parapet  of  the  bridge  and  leap  into  the  water.  It  is 
well  known  how  very  deep  and  rapid  the  Adige  is 
and  how  extremely  dangerous  this  exploit  must 
be,  especially  where  the  waters  are  checked  by  the 
arches  of  the  bridge.  The  horse,  laden  with  his 
master's  weight,  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom,  then,  as 
every  one  watched  in  breathless  suspense,  came  up  to 
the  surface  with  the  rider  still  in  the  saddle,  and  he 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  salute  his  lady  from  the 
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depths  below.  Indeed  he  paid  more  attention  to 
her  than  to  his  horse,  which  instinctively  swam  with 
tremendous  efforts  towards  the  nearest  bank,  where 
unfortunately,  there  was  a  high  wall  which  made  it 
impossible  to  land.  Gostantino  caught  at  the  bridle 
to  turn  the  spirited  animal,  but  the  flood  came  upon 
them  with  such  violence  that  the  youth  was  washed 
off  his  saddle  and  his  feet  slipped  from  the  stirrups. 
At  this  alarming  danger,  there  were  loud  cries 
from  the  bridge  and  from  the  banks ;  every  one  cry- 
ing, "  Help  !  help  !  "  but  no  one  having  the  courage 
to  risk  his  life  by  attempting  a  rescue.  The  gallant 
knight  threw  off  his  military  cloak,  let  go  of  the 
bridle  that  his  horse  might  have  a  chance  of  saving 
himself,  and  then  set  himself  to  the  perilous  task 
of  attempting  to  swim  to  the  other  bank.  Again  and 
again  he  was  dashed  under  the  raging  waters  and 
disappeared,  while  the  cries  for  help  continued  from 
the  lookers-on,  who  showed  no  disposition  to  face 
the  perils  of  that  dark  river.  As  for  his  lady-love, 
all  her  coyness  was  gone  ;  she  wept  aloud  and 
trembled  with  fear,  offered  rewards  for  his  rescue, 
and  joined  with  her  companions  in  wild  cries  for 
assistance. 

When  at  length,  faint  and  worn-out  with  his 
terrible  ordeal,  the  brave  youth  reached  the  shore, 
he  was  welcomed  with  shouts  of  triumph,  but  he 
heard  and  saw  nothing  but  his  lady  who  had  hurried 
to  meet  him.  "  Here  I  am,  signora  mia,  as  you  see 
me,"  he  murmured,  "  ever  at  your  will  to  please  and 
serve  you.  But  the  fire  of  my  devotion  to  you  burns 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  many  waters  cannot  put 
out  the  flame  of  love." 

After  this  adventure,  we  need  hardly  add  that  the 
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story  ends  happily,  the  lady  is  forgiven  and  the  lovers 
are  united.  Those  who  care  for  animals  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  horse  swam  ashore  safely,  and 
was  taken  home  by  the  attendants  of  Signor  Go- 
stantino  Boccali.* 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  47. 


CHAPTER    XI 

MATTEO   BANDELLO   {concluded) 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Contessa  di  Cellant — Her  portrait  painted  by 
Luini  as  St.  Catherine,  about  to  be  beheaded — Other  "  Novelle  "  of 
Bandello,  with  a  full  account  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  two 
young  Venetian  lovers,  Gerardo  and  Elena,  whose  story  reminds 
us  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  a  happy  ending — Influence  of  Italy 
upon  Elizabethan  writers. 

In  one  of  his  "  Novelle  "  dedicated  to  Isabella  d'Este, 
Bandello  tells  a  more  serious  and  tragic  story.  He 
thus  introduces  the  subject,  in  the  letter  to  the 
Marchesa  of  Mantua : 

"  Many  times,  Madonna,  since  the  sad  affair  of  the 
death  of  the  Contessa  di  Cellant,  I  have  remembered 
how  we  used  to  talk  about  her  when  she  was  the  wife 
of  Ermes  Visconti.  .  .  .  He  was  supposed  to  be  jealous 
because  he  would  not  allow  her  to  pay  any  visits 
in  Milan  except  to  the  palace  of  the  Signora  Ippolita 
Sforza  e  Bentivoglio.  In  my  presence,  this  noble 
lady  asked  the  Signor  Ermes  one  day  to  allow  his 
young  and  beautiful  wife  a  little  more  freedom  .  .  . 
but  he,  with  all  courtesy,  refused.  .  .  .  After  events 
have  justified  the  husband  ;  he  knew  her  character 
and  that,  as  he  said,  she  needed  a  bridle.  . .  .  You  re- 
member, Madonna,  that  during  the  life  of  her  first 
husband  she  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  Milan,  but 
her  career  afterwards  shows  the  importance  of  race, 
and  this  lady  came  not  of  good  stock.  .  .  /' 
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The  Signora  Bianca  Maria  was  of  low  birth  and 
lineage  ;  her  father  being  Giacomo  Scappardone,  a 
rich  moneylender  of  Casale  in  Monferrato,  who  had 
taken  a  beautiful  Greek  girl  for  his  wife.  Their  only 
daughter  and  heiress  was  married  at  fifteen  to  the 
lord  Visconti,  and  her  splendid  marriage  procession 
was  long  remembered  in  Milan.  On  the  death  of 
Signer  Ermes,  six  years  later,  the  beautiful  young 
widow  retired  to  her  native  Casale,  where  she  took 
advantage  of  her  wealth  and  freedom  to  spend  a 
very  gay  and  lively  time,  with  many  suitors.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Gismondi  Gonzaga,  but 
finally  made  choice  of  the  rich  Conte  di  Cellant,  of 
Savoy,  with  many  castles  and  wide  domains  in  the 
Val  d'Aosta.  But  Bianca  Maria  was  not  easy  to 
live  with  ;  before  long,  discord  arose,  and  she  fled 
from  her  husband  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Padua, 
where  her  life  of  pleasure  and  extravagance  soon 
became  notorious.  Amongst  her  admirers  was  a 
certain  Ardizzino  Valperga,  Conte  di  Masino,  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  for  more  than  a  year 
he  was  first  in  her  favour,  until  they  quarrelled  about 
some  trifling  matter  and  their  love  turned  to  deadly 
hatred. 

Bianca  Maria  then  took  into  his  place  the  young 
Conte  di  Gaiazzo,  Roberto  Sanseverino,  of  the  great 
family  at  Naples,  and  when  he  seemed  completely 
under  her  power,  with  all  the  strength  of  her  fas- 
cination, she  implored  him  to  bring  about  the  as- 
sassination of  Valperga,  who  was  constantly  speaking 
evil  of  her.  Now  these  two  nobles  were  great 
friends,  and  when  the  vindictive  lady  found  that 
Roberto  was  in  no  haste  to  obey  her  command,  she 
was   furious,   and   after   a   time   actually   made   an 
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endeavour  to  win  back  Valperga  and  induce  him  to 
murder  Sanseverino.  It  only  needed  this  to  complete 
the  disenchantment  of  both  young  men,  for  in  their 
familiar  and  intimate  conversation,  the  whole  story 
came  out. 

The  fury  of  the  Contessa  di  Cellant  was  unbounded 
when  she  learnt  this  utter  failure  of  her  hopes,  and 
now  in  her  passion  for  revenge  she  came  to  a  fixed 
resolve  that  both  of  her  lovers  must  die.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  terrible  purpose,  she  left  Pavia  and 
went  to  settle  in  Milan,  where  she  knew  that  Valperga 
was  now  living.  Here  Bianca  Maria  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  Sicilian  captain  of  infantry, 
Pietro  di  Cardona,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  whose 
eager  Southern  blood  led  him  into  a  blind  passion 
for  the  beautiful  lady  who  was  so  gracious  to  him. 
Before  long,  he  was  so  madly  in  love,  that  he  readily 
swore  to  obey  any  command  of  hers.  It  must  be 
owned  that  it  was  a  great  shock  when  he  was  told 
that  he  was  to  procure  the  assassination  of  Signer 
Ardizzino  Valperga,  and  of  the  Count  Roberto 
Sanseverino. 

But  Pietro  had  given  his  solemn  word,  and  in  his 
foolishness  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  way  of  honour 
lay  in  keeping  the  promise,  so  unwarily  given.  He 
learnt  that  Ardizzino  would  be  returning  home  late 
from  supper  one  night,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  eight  or  nine  servants.  Thereupon  Don  Pietro 
took  twenty-five  men  of  his  company,  thoroughly 
armed  from  head  to  foot,  waylaid  the  returning  party 
on  their  road  home,  took  them  by  surprise,  and  killed 
both  the  brothers,  with  a  great  part  of  their  suite. 
But  the  outrage  did  not  escape  notice  ;  Don  Pietro 
was  seized  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Charles 
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Due  de  Bourbon,  who  was  at  that  time  Governor  of 
Milan  for  the  Emperor.  In  the  close  inquiry  which 
followed,  the  whole  truth  came  out,  and  the  Contessa 
di  Cellant  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison.  When 
by  some  means  Charles  de  Bourbon  had  heard  the 
full  story  of  Don  Pietro's  infatuation,  he  seems  to 
have  pitied  the  unfortunate  youth,  who  was  suffered 
to  escape  from  his  dungeon.  Bianca  had  felt  certain 
of  being  able  to  bribe  her  jailer,  for  she  had  taken 
with  her  the  immense  sum  of  15,000  golden  crowns, 
but  he  happened  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  in  spite 
of  all  her  bitter  pleading,  she  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded. 

Bandello  ends  his  true  story  by  saying,  that  "if 
any  one  desires  to  see  this  tragic  scene  in  her  history, 
he  has  but  to  go  to  the  Church  of  San  Maurizio  in 
Milan,  where,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  Luini 
has  painted  Bianca  Maria  as  the  saint,  on  the  point 
of  being  beheaded."  * 

We  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  base  a  woman 
could  have  been  thus  represented  simply  on  account 
of  her  marvellous  beauty.  The  picture  is  one  of 
very  great  charm  ;  we  see  the  royal  martyr  clothed 
in  black  and  gold  brocade,  cut  low  to  show  the  perfect 
curve  of  her  neck,  leaning  forward,  her  beautiful  head 
on  her  hands  folded  in  prayer,  and  awaiting  the  blow 
with  gentle  resignation.  In  the  landscape  of  meadow 
and  hill  behind,  two  soldiers  stand  on  guard,  while 
in  the  distance,  angels  bear  the  saint's  body  to  its 
rest. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  Bandello's  "Novelle" 
which  deserves  a  fuller  account,  is  that  of  the  Venetian 

*  Part  I.  Nov.  4  ;  Bandello  was  in  Milan,  when  Luini  painted  the 
picture. 
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lovers,  Gerardo  and  Elena,  in  which  the  varied  scenes 
rise  up  before  us  like  illuminations  by  Carpaccio,  in 
their  picturesque  beauty. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  nature  of 
love,  and  the  instability  of  all  earthly  things,  which 
are  merely  the  playthings  of  Fortune.  Then  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  illustrious  city  of  Venice,  where 
we  are  introduced  to  two  rich  merchants  who  have 
their  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal.  One,  whose  name 
was  Paolo,  had  a  wife,  a  married  daughter,  and  one 
son,  who  was  called  Gerardo.  The  other  gentleman, 
who  was  named  Messer  Pietro,  had  recently  lost  his 
wife,  and  had  an  only  daughter,  Elena,  aged  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  of  the  most  marvellous  and  surpassing 
beauty. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  small  canal  which  passed 
by  one  angle  of  Messer  Pietro's  dwelling,  there  lived 
a  friend  of  his  who  had  four  daughters,  and  these 
young  girls  were  constantly  invited  to  come  and 
see  Elena,  that  they  might  cheer  and  amuse  the  poor 
child  who  was  lonely  since  the  loss  of  her  mother. 
They  could  easily  come  across  privately  by  the  water- 
gate  in  a  gondola,  and  they  were  delighted  to  sit 
in  the  beautiful  balcony  on  festa  days,  and  watch  the 
gay  and  brilliant  scene.  One  game  in  which  Elena 
took  great  pleasure  was  called  "  Forfeits  '"  and  was 
played  with  a  ball  which  they  tossed  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  whoever  let  it  fall  into  the  water,  lost 
the  game.  The  four  sisters  were  older  than  their 
child  friend,  and  they  all  had  admirers,  to  whom  they 
would  throw  flowers  or  bonbons  if  they  could  reach 
the  gondolas  as  they  glided  by. 

It  chanced  one  festa  day,  that  Elena  was  alone 
in  her  sunny  balcony,  for  her  friends  were  otherwise 
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engaged.  She  was  feeling  sad  and  lonely,  when  she 
saw  a  gondola  come  out  of  the  little  side  canal  with 
a  gallant,  handsome  young  man  who  had  once  been 
pointed  out  to  her  as  Messer  Gerardo.  He  looked  up 
with  such  smiling  admiration,  that  she  smiled  back, 
and,  thinliing  it  would  be  a  pleasant  game  to  play 
"  Forfeits  "  with  him,  she  gaily  threw  him  the  car- 
nation she  was  wearing  in  her  hair.  The  young 
cavalier,  greatly  delighted,  caught  the  flower,  kissed 
it,  and  made  a  most  courteous  bow  to  the  beautiful 
girl. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
Gerardo,  who  was  deeply  attracted,  made  constant 
opportunities  for  passing  under  that  balcony ;  but 
Elena  was  rarely  there,  for  she  did  not  think  it  right 
to  play  games  except  on  festa  days.  Time  passed  on, 
and  it  became  a  most  serious  matter  to  Gerardo,  who 
could  think  of  nothing  but  that  lovely  face.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  old  nurse  who  took  charge  of 
Messer  Pietro's  daughter,  was  his  own  foster-mother  ; 
and  one  day  as  he  met  her  in  the  narrow  street  at  the 
back  of  the  palace,  the  young  man  happened  to  slip, 
and  his  head  struck  with  such  force  on  the  marble 
step  that  he  became  unconscious.  The  old  nurse, 
who  was  devoted  to  him,  obtained  her  master's  per- 
mission to  bring  him  into  the  house,  where  he  was 
carefully  tended  until  he  recovered.  We  may 
imagine  how  the  tender  heart  of  Elena  was  touched 
with  pity — so  akin  to  love — and  how  the  romance 
made  startling  progress.  At  length  it  reached  a 
point  when  nothing  would  satisfy  Gerardo  but  a 
secret  marriage,  which  the  craft  of  the  devoted  foster- 
mother  carried  out  successfully  after  long  persuasion. 

We  may  pass  quickly  over  the  time  which  followed, 
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and  the  happy  meetings  between  the  lovers  ;  for 
the  days  of  joy  and  gladness  need  no  record.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  the  following  year,  when  the 
Doge  and  the  great  Senators  of  Venice  proposed  to 
send  as  usual  great  galleys  to  trade  at  Beyrut,  it 
was  suggested,  as  a  special  honour  to  Messer  Paolo, 
that  his  son  should  be  in  command  of  one  of  them. 
The  old  merchant  was  delighted,  for  he  had  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandise  which  he  desired  to  send  to 
the  East,  and  he  quickly  made  all  arrangements  and 
paid  down  the  necessary  sum  of  money.  It  would 
be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  his  son,  who  was  now 
about  twenty-two,  to  learn  something  concerning  the 
foreign  trade  of  a  great  merchant,  which  would  be  his 
some  day. 

He  broke  the  news  to  his  son  one  day  after  dinner, 
as  they  were  alone  together.  Then,  as  Gerardo  made 
no  reply,  he  continued  :  "It  will  be  a  wonderful 
chance  for  you  to  see  foreign  lands  and  learn  the 
customs  of  this  and  that  nation.  You  must  have 
noticed  how,  in  our  city,  those  who  have  been  abroad 
in  the  Levante,  the  Ponente,  or  elsewhere,  are  looked 
upon  as  men  of  experience  and  capacity,  and  are 
specially  chosen  to  become  the  great  magistrates 
and  rulers  of  the  Republic.  Now  this  does  not  happen 
to  the  young  men  who  stay  at  home  and  waste  their 
time  in  idleness  or  worse.  Therefore,  my  dear  son, 
prepare  to  make  all  ready  for  this  important  voyage, 
for  which  I  will  provide  all  you  can  desire.  It 
usually  means  an  absence  of  about  six  months." 

The  father  awaited  his  son's  reply  with  a  smile, 
expecting  him  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  a 
voyage  so  honourable  and  so  useful.  What  was  his 
surprise   when,   after   a   painful   silence,   the  young 
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man  replied  in  a  low,troubled  voice  that  he  only  wished 
he  could  obey  .  .  .  but  it  was  quite  impossible  ;  a 
sea-voyage  would  be  most  unpleasant  and  pernicious 
for  him  ...  in  short,  he  was  much  distressed  that  he 
could  not  go.  Messer  Paolo  could  not  believe  his 
ears  ;  he  was  amazed  and  distressed  beyond  words, 
and  completely  lost  his  temper  in  the  arguments  which 
followed.  The  father  and  son  parted  in  anger,  and 
while  Paolo  went  to  consult  his  son-in-law,  Gerardo 
hastened  to  tell  Elena  the  terrible  news. 

The  young  wife  listened  in  silent  dismay,  but  when 
she  heard  of  her  husband's  refusal  to  obey  his  father, 
she  exclaimed  :  "  Alas,  my  dearest  life,  what  a 
serious  mistake  you  have  made  !  Unfortunate  that 
I  am  to  be  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  !  What  just 
occasion  will  your  father  have  to  hate  me,  and  that 
which  matters  much  more — how  truly  I  am  causing 
the  ruin  of  his  honoured  House  ?  .  .  .  I  pray  you,  there- 
fore, remember  that,  if  you  truly  love  me  .  .  .  the  real 
way  to  show  it  is  to  obey  your  father,  and  for  these 
few  months  patiently  to  endure  being  away  from  me. 
My  loving  thoughts  will  follow  you,  my  dear  husband, 
wherever  you  go,  and  you  will  ever  thinlc  of  me  as 
one  who  only  asks  to  live  and  die  for  your  sake.  May 
God  grant  that  I  may  never,  never  be  the  cause  of 
discord  between  you  and  your  father,  ..."  Thus 
the  brave  girl  pleaded,  and  gradually  Gerardo  was 
persuaded  to  follow  her  advice. 

After  this,  all  went  well.  Messer  Paolo  gladly  for- 
gave his  son's  passing  hesitation,  and  was  only  too 
glad  to  hurry  on  all  the  preparations  for  his  departure. 
Everything  was  carried  out  in  sumptuous  fashion, 
and  the  young  man  was  promised  not  only  a  share  of 
the  expected  profits,  but  a  partnership  in  the  great 
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Venetian  merchant-house.  We  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  sad  parting  between  Gerardo  and  Elena — most 
of  my  readers  have  known  such  sorrow,  but  they  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  girl-wife  was  the 
braver  of  the  two,  and  hid  her  own  grief  and  anxiety, 
in  order  to  encourage  her  husband. 

The  proud  galleys  sailed  away  with  banners  flying 
and  a  fair  wind  filling  their  sails,  on  the  momentous 
voyage  to  the  East,  to  carry  on  that  prosperous  com- 
merce which  had  made  Venice  what  she  was.  We 
can  trace  their  route  to-day,  on  that  changeless  high- 
way of  the  sea,  through  so  many  leagues  of  rippling 
waves ;  down  the  whole  length  of  the  Adriatic, 
past  the  ancient  towered  cities  on  the  coast  of  Romagna 
and  the  Abruzzi.  We  see  those  stately  merchant 
ships  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  into  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  skirting  round  the 
storied  Isles  of  Greece  ;  driven  onwards  by  the  caprice 
of  the  winds,  until  at  length,  after  more  than  two 
months'  voyage,  the  galleys  reach  their  destination 
in  the  harbour  of  Beyrut  (Barutta),  within  sight 
of  the  peaks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  snows  of 
Lebanon. 

Here  we  leave  the  young  adventurer  to  do  business 
with  the  merchant  caravans  of  Damascus,  and  the 
trading  Druses  and  Maronites,  while  we  turn  to  the 
lonely  wife  in  her  Venetian  home.  She  could  have 
no  news  of  her  husband  to  cheer  the  long  days,  but 
at  least  she  could  talk  about  him  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, with  the  old  nurse  who  was  so  devoted  to  them 
both. 

Nearly  six  months  had  passed  away,  and  Elena, 
who  counted  the  days  and  the  hours,  was  looking 
forward,  with  eager  hope,  to  the  glad  meeting  with 
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her  beloved  which  would  atone  for  this  weary  ordeal 
of  waiting,  But,  meantime,  the  light  of  love  in  her 
eyes  had  so  increased  her  charm  and  beauty,  that 
her  father  was  asked  on  all  sides  why  he  did  not 
arrange  a  marriage  for  his  lovely  daughter.  He 
resolved  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  one  day  an- 
nounced to  Elena  that  he  had  chosen  a  rich  and  noble 
husband  for  her ;  all  the  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  grand  wedding,  adding  :  "  To-morrow  the  Sig- 
noria  will  cause  your  names  to  be  hung  up  between 
the  two  high  columns  of  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco, 
and  on  Sunday  we  shall  have  the  solemn  feast  of 
betrothal  and  you  will  receive  the  ring.  .  ." 

Dumb  with  amazement  and  horror,  the  poor  girl 
could  only  gasp  with  staring  eyes,  but  her  father 
thought  this  was  only  the  natural  expression  of 
maiden  shyness,  and  calmly  left  her  with  a  warning  to 
be  ready  in  time.  Only  when  she  was  alone  with  her 
nurse,  did  Elena  give  way  to  her  grief  and  dismay, 
for  in  the  face  of  this  appalling  tragedy,  no  words  of 
hope  or  comfort  were  possible.  Never  had  she 
opposed  the  will  of  her  father,  and  she  dared  not 
confess  her  marriage,  lest  harm  should  come  to 
Gerardo.  The  old  nurse  was  quite  as  frightened  as 
she  was,  but  she  could  only  coax  and  persuade  her 
foster-child  to  suffer  herself  to  be  attired  in  bridal 
white  and  take  her  place  in  the  magnificent  betrothal 
banquet — with  the  desperate  hope  that  something 
must  happen  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  wedding.  The 
young  girl's  calm  was  that  of  fixed  despair,  but  as  a 
last  resource,  she  knew  that  the  friendly  waters  of 
the  Grand  Canal  would  receive  her,  if  poison  were 
not  at  hand.  It  was  remembered  afterwards  that 
she  looked  more  like  an  exquisite  statue  than  a  living 
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maiden,  as,  similar  to  one  in  a  trance,  she  was  brought 
home  for  her  last  night. 

When  she  was  alone,  Elena  gave  way  to  her  over- 
whelming grief ;  she  had  taken  no  food,  she  was 
already  worn  out  with  sleepless  desolation,  through 
all  this  heart-breaking  misery,  and  at  length  she  fell 
into  a  death-like  trance.  Thus  it  was  that  the  nurse 
found  her  in  the  early  morning  ;  her  father  in  alarm 
sent  for  the  doctor,  who  pronounced  her  to  be 
dead.  She  still  wore  her  white  robe,  flowers  were 
scattered  around  her,  and  her  new  betrothed  came, 
as  well  as  many  friends  and  neighbours  who  were 
permitted  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  the  "  Flower  of 
Venice." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  father's  sorrow  for  his 
only  child,  or  the  nurse's  bitter  self-reproach  for  her 
past  duplicity.  The  doctors  explained  that  the 
sudden  seizure  had  been  caused  by  "  a  subtle  catarrh 
of  poisonous  nature,  distilled  from  the  head  to  the 
heart." 

That  same  evening,  the  fair  girl  was  borne  with 
all  honour,  by  her  kindred,  in  a  stately  funeral  pro- 
cession, to  be  buried  at  Castello  on  the  shores  of 
the  lagoons  ;   the  usual  burying-place  of  her  family. 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  in  the  very  hour  when 
the  gondolas,  on  their  mournful  errand,  were  crossing 
the  waters  by  the  light  of  many  torches — the  great 
merchant  galleys  returned  in  triumph  from  their 
far-distant  expedition,  and,  sailing  into  the  port  of 
Venice,  cast  anchor  by  the  Lido,  where,  as  was  the 
custom,  a  number  of  friends  and  relations  had  hast- 
ened to  meet  the  travellers.  By  some  chance  of 
Fortune,  Gerardo  had  succeeded  far  beyond  his 
hopes  ;   he  had  sold  his  father's  merchandise  to  great 
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advantage  and  was  bringing  back  stores  of  Damascus 
blades,  of  rich  brocaded  silks,  of  embroidered  stuffs, 
of  precious  rugs  and  rare  jewellery.  His  heart  was 
full  of  pride  and  delight,  for  all  had  prospered  so  well 
that  he  knew  his  father  could  refuse  him  nothing  ; 
within  a  few  hours  he  would  be  able  to  claim  his 
beloved  wife  openly  before  the  world. 

The  flaring  torches  of  the  procession  had  shed  their 
light  afar  across  the  still  waters,  and  on  landing, 
Gerardo  asked  the  meaning  of  such  illumination. 
His  friends  told  him  that  the  daughter  of  Messer 
Pietro  was  dead  on  the  very  morning  of  her  wedding 
day,  and  was  thus  borne  with  all  reverence  to  the 
family  sepulchre. 

Stunned  by  the  sudden  blow,  it  was  some  moments 
before  Gerardo  realised  the  disaster  which  had 
befallen  him ;  then,  wild  with  despair,  his  only  thought 
was  to  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of  his  beloved, 
and  find  means  to  die  by  her  side.  With  this  fixed 
purpose  before  him,  he  was  strangely  calm,  and  the 
ghastly  remembrance  came  over  him,  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  open  the  tomb  alone.  He  had  a  dear 
friend  on  board,  a  young  mate  to  whom  he  had  told 
his  story,  and  who  was  readily  persuaded  to  join 
him,  in  ignorance  of  his  tragic  purpose.  They  took 
a  gondola  and  quickly  pushed  off  to  the  shore  of 
Castello,  which  the  mourners  had  just  left,  at  the 
end  of  the  funeral  ceremony. 

Here  they  found  that  the  newly  opened  sarcophagus 
was  outside  the  church,  and  that  the  marble  lid  was 
at  present  only  lightly  laid  upon  the  tomb.  It  was 
easily  raised,  and  Gerardo  was  beside  himself  with 
grief  when  he  looked  upon  the  lovely,  unchanged 
countenance  of  his  Elena.     In  vain  he  sought  to 
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wake  her  from  that  calm  sleep  with  warm  kisses  and 
the  most  wild  and  tender  appeals,  mitil  his  friend, 
alarmed  lest  the  guard  should  come  upon  them, 
implored  him  to  say  farewell  and  leave  her.  At  the 
sound  of  this  fatal  word,  the  bereaved  husband,  mad 
with  despair,  caught  up  the  dear  body  in  his  arms 
and  carried  her  to  the  gondola,  leaving  his  friend  to 
close  the  sepulchre,  before  he  joined  them,  in  shrink- 
ing terror.  It  was  now  long  past  midnight,  and  never 
did  a  more  strange  and  pathetic  group  sail  on  the 
moon-lit  waters  of  the  Lagune. 

After  a  time,  it  might  have  been  minutes  or  hours, 
but  it  seemed  an  eternity  of  woe,  Gerardo,  who  held 
the  still  form  clasped  in  his  arms,  suddenly  fancied 
that  he  felt  the  beating  of  that  heart  so  near  his 
own.  He  cried  out  to  his  friend,  who  at  first  thought 
him  hopelessly  distraught,  but  was  soon  convinced 
that  there  were  signs  of  life,  and  that  Elena  was  not 
really  dead,  but  in  a  trance.  True  lovers  will  believe 
that  the  passionate  devotion  of  Gerardo  had  mystic 
power  to  win  back  his  lost  one  from  the  very  gates  of 
death.  In  any  case,  the  story  tells  us  that,  when  the 
freshening  breeze  of  dawn  swept  over  the  pale  sweet 
face  and  ruffled  the  golden  tresses,  Elena  awoke  to 
find  herself  in  her  husband's  arms. 

We  need  not  tell  the  story  of  how  she  was  carried 
to  the  friend's  house,  of  her  slow  recovery  with  the 
old  nurse's  care,  and  how  all  ended  happily  as  a 
dream.  Messer  Paolo  was  only  too  delighted  to 
welcome,  not  only  his  son,  but  the  charming  young 
wife  who  had  been  so  miraculously  given  back  to  him. 
It  is  true  that,  at  one  moment,  a  duel  was  threatened 
between  the  two  rivals  for  Elena's  hand,  but  this 
was  averted,  for  the  Signoria  of  Venice  took  the  case 
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in  hand,  and  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  decided 
in  favour  of  the  previous  marriage  between  Gerardo 
and  Elena. 

Meantime,  Messer  Pietro — who,  immediately  after 
the  funeral  ceremony,  had  gone  forth  on  a  journey, 
unable  to  face  his  desolate  home — came  back  to  find 
his  daughter  alive,  and  married  to  the  now  highly 
honoured  and  wealthy  young  merchant  prince  ;  he 
joyfully  forgave  everything  .  .  .  and,  as  in  a  fairy 
tale,  they  all  lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 

We  may  look  upon  this  story  as  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,''  with  a  happy  ending.  Bandello  also  wrote  a 
"Novello*'  of  those  unfortunate  lovers  of  Verona, 
which  Shakespeare  undoubtedly  read ;  as  he  also  did 
that  of  the  twins  Nicuola  and  Paolo,  before  writing 
Twelfth  Night.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Italy 
was  a  fertile  field  of  inspiration  for  many  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  after  reading  the  life  and  work  of  such 
**Novelle'*  writers  as  Matteo  Bandello  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE   ROMANTIC  EPIC.      PULCI 

The  Romantic  Epic,  taking  its  origin  from  the  cycle  of  Frankish 
legends — The  Song  of  Roland — Slight  historical  foundation — 
Luigi  Pulci,  one  of  the  earliest  exponents  of  the  Renaissance  in 
his  famous  "  Morgan te  Maggiore  " — Life  of  Pulci ;  his  intimate 
friendship  with  the  Medici — An  account  of  the  Morgante,  with 
the  splendid  description  of  Orlando's  heroic  death  at  Roncesvalles. 

We  have  now  reached  the  important  subject  of  the 
Romantic  Epic.  The  whole  cycle  of  the  Romances 
of  the  Renaissance  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted 
for  their  origin  to  the  Frankish  legends  of  Charle- 
magne and  his  Paladins.  The  Italian  populace 
appears  to  have  been  more  attracted  by  stories  of 
battle  with  the  infidel,  of  the  greatness  and  crusading 
zeal  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  legend  of  the  dying 
Roland  sounding  a  mighty  blast  on  his  ivory  horn, 
than  with  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of  Arthur's  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table. 

Dante  may  have  heard  these  Chansons  de  Geste  on 
festival  days,  as  he  wandered  through  the  streets  of 
the  Lombard  towns,  for  we  remember  those  lines  in 
the  Inferno  : 

"  After  the  dolorous  rout,  when  Charlemagne  lost 
the  holy  enterprise,  and  so  terribly  Roland  blew  his 
horn/' 

The  great  poet  places  Roland  by  the  side  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  Heaven  of  Mars,  amongst  the  spirits  of 
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those  who  fought  for  the  Faith  ;  and  we  know  that 
in  his  age,  all  medigeval  Europe  rang  with  the  Song 
of  Roland.  His  heroic  story  was  heard  everywhere — 
in  the  streets,  by  the  forge,  in  the  market  place,  in 
every  place  where  the  wandering  *'  improvisatore  " 
found  a  hearing.  These  heart-stirring  tales  were  in 
time  adopted  by  courtly  singers,  of  whom  Luigi  was 
the  earliest  to  develop  the  legend  into  a  romance,  and 
thus  it  was  that  he  gave  us  that  great  epic  poem,  the 
"  Morgante  Maggiore."  The  whole  story  of  this 
extremely  popular  mediaeval  myth  is  founded  upon 
a  small  nucleus  of  fact. 

Eginhard  tells  us  that  in  778,  Charlemagne  invaded 
Spain  as  far  as  Saragossa,  and  during  his  retreat  his 
rearguard  was  cut  off  by  the  Basques.  Among  the 
slain  was  "  Roland,  prefect  of  the  Breton  Marches." 
In  other  chronicles  of  Pyrenean  battles  the  Pass  of 
Roncesvalles  is  mentioned  ;  and  this  is  enough  to 
account  for  its  doleful  renown,  as  the  valley  of  great 
woe.  Now  Charlemagne  was  an  attractive  hero, 
because,  in  the  Italian  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Empire  loomed  large,  only  second  to  the  Papacy. 
Crusading  zeal  was  readily  attributed  to  him,  as 
there  was  a  strong  sentimental  feeling  in  favour  of 
conquering  the  infidel. 

A  prose  history  of  the  Song  of  Roland,  of  Charle- 
magne and  Roncesvalles — ^written  by  Turpin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  in  1122,  full  of  miracles  and  homilies, 
was  placed  amongst  the  Canonical  Books,  by  Pope 
Calistus  II.  Nothing  more  was  wanted,  for  when- 
ever an  authority  might  be  desirable,  this  chronicle 
could  be  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the  Morgante 
Maggiore,  probably  nothing  was  farther  from  the 
mind   of  the  author,   than  to  require  any  serious 
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historical  authorities  for  the  work,  which  he  under- 
took in  the  spirit  of  a  Boccaccio. 

Luigi  Pulci,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers  who 
were  all  poets,  was  born  in  1431,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Florence,  the  sons  of  Jacopo  Pulci  and  Brigida  dei 
Bardi ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
part  in  the  government  of  the  city,  as  they  all  devoted 
themselves  to  their  literary  studies.  They  were 
intimate  members  of  the  Medicean  circle,  and  Luigi 
was  received  in  close  friendship  into  the  family  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  special  favourite  of  the  mother  of  Lorenzo — Lu- 
crezia  Tornabuoni,  a  distinguished  and  accomplished 
lady — by  whose  request  he  wrote  the  *'Morgante,** 
reciting  his  poem,  one  canto  at  a  time,  in  the  Medici 
palace  of  the  Via  Larga,  to  his  patrons  and  the 
literary  friends  who  gathered  around  them.  As  we 
study  Pulci*s  wonderful  and  puzzling  work  of  art, 
we  can  quite  understand  that  his  cultured  listeners 
were  often  taken  aback  by  his  jesting  humour,  and 
that  some  sharp  criticism  would  be  forgotten  in  an 
outburst  of  genial  laughter. 

He  himself  lightly  alludes  to  this  in  some  amusing 
verses  where  he  tells  us  that  "  he  lives  a  solitary  life 
to  avoid  critics,  and  his  only  '  Academy  '  is  in  his 
woods  and  bowers,  where  he  dreams  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  the  Nymphs  bring  him  baskets  of  flowers 
— arum  and  narcissus  ;  thus  only  does  he  avoid 
the  condemnation  of  the  grim  Areopagites."  Of  the 
warm  friendship  of  Lorenzo  he  always  felt  secure, 
and  writes  to  him  :  "If  you  were  with  me,  I  should 
produce  heaps  of  sonnets  .  .  .  like  the  bunches  of 
cherry-blossoms  for  May-day.  I  am  ever  murmuring 
some  verse  or  other,  but  I  say  to  myself :   '  Lorenzo 
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is  not  here — he  who  is  my  only  hope  and  refuge,  and 
I  hush  my  song/  In  the  Hawking  Song  of  Lorenzo, 
the  Prince  makes  special  mention  of  his  friend  thus  : 
*  Where  is  Luigi  Pulci  ?  Ah,  he  is  gone  into  some 
wood,  for  he  has  a  fancy  in  his  mind  ;  some  fantastic 
thought  or  perhaps  a  sonnet/  " 

The  Morgante  Maggiore  is  a  most  difficult  work  to 
describe.  After  the  fashion  of  the  street  singer,  the 
author  begins  each  canto  with  a  religious  invocation  ; 
either  an  address  to  the  Madonna,  or  part  of  a  prayer  ; 
then  he  tells  some  wild  fantastic  story,  possibly  full 
of  subtle  satire,  and  ends  by  thanking  his  audience 
or  giving  them  good  wishes.  In  the  poem  there  are 
burlesque  incidents,  tender  episodes,  and  sarcastic 
humour  expressed  in  the  popular  language  and 
idioms  of  the  people  of  Florence. 

The  name  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  the  giant 
Morgante,  who  is  made  prisoner  by  Orlando,  and  is 
then  converted  to  Christianity  by  him,  and  becomes 
his  faithful  squire.  He  is  a  kind  of  comic  hero,  and 
the  first  portion  of  the  poem  is  full  of  romantic 
adventures  in  outlandish  countries,  where  the 
Paladins  of  Charlemagne  are  driven  by  the  cunning 
of  Gano,  the  traitor.  They  behave  everywhere  like 
knights-errant,  fight  with  giants,  defend  the  oppressed, 
set  free  fair  damsels  who  have  fallen  into  terrible 
difficulties — and  comport  themselves  in  short  after 
the  usual  manner  of  their  kind.  This  is  told  in  a 
light  amusing  style,  much  of  it  being  gay  nonsense 
interspersed  with  serious  reflections.  For  instance 
the  finding  of  Morgante  is  thus  described  : 

Orlando,  being  in  sore  trouble  because  Gano  has 
tried  to  make  mischief  with  Charlemagne  in  his 
jealous  hatred — resolves  to  set  forth  into  the  Pagan 
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land,  and  riding  on  beyond  the  confines  of  Christen- 
dom, he  comes  upon  a  certain  abbey,  in  a  lonely 
desert.  Above  the  abbey  was  a  great  mountain  where 
lived  three  fierce  giants,  who  were  constantly  dis- 
turbing the  monks  by  throwing  down  stones,  so  that 
they  could  not  go  outside  the  door  to  fetch  water 
or  wood.  After  some  delay,  Orlando  was  admitted 
and  was  told  by  the  abbot,  what  trouble  they  were 
in,  and  at  that  moment,  a  stone  nearly  felled  the 
knight's  horse  to  the  ground. 

"  For  God's  sake,  good  knight,  come  inside !  "  said 
the  abbot.  "  Don't  you  see  that  the  manna  is  fall- 
ing." ..."  I  must  go  and  return  that  present," 
exclaimed  Orlando,  and  he  set  forth  to  climb  the 
mountain,  with  the  abbot's  blessing.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  kill  two  of  the  giants,  one  after 
the  other,  but  when  he  came  across  the  third — Mor- 
gante — the  giant  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  knight,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  leave 
the  worship  of  Mahomet  and  to  be  baptized.  Then 
Orlando  embraced  him  and  said  :  "I  will  lead  you 
to  the  abbey,"  also  comforting  him,  by  telling  him 
that  he  need  not  grieve  for  the  death  of  his  two 
brother  giants. 

On  arriving  at  the  abbey  Orlando,  seeing  the  alarm 
which  Morgante  caused,  made  haste  to  explain  : 
"  Abbot,  peace  be  with  you  !  The  giant  is  a  Chris- 
tian ;  he  believes  in  Christ,  and  has  renounced  his 
false  prophet,  Mahomet."  This  insured  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  Morgante  made  himself  useful  in  carry- 
ing water  and  fetching  wood.  The  abbot  cannot 
sufficiently  express  his  gratitude  to  Orlando  ;  they 
have  long  pious  conversations,  and  Orlando,  who  is 
looked  upon  as  an  angel  from  heaven,  is  offered  his 
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choice  of  anything  which  the  abbey  contains.  He 
selects  some  old  armour  for  Morgante,  which  had 
belonged  to  a  former  giant,  and  a  touching  farewell 
takes  place.  The  abbot  concludes  his  speech  thus  : 
*'  We  are  all  pilgrims  through  many  kingdoms  .  .  . 
such  is  the  trouble  brought  upon  us  by  that  old  apple. 
Day  and  night  am  I  here,  book  in  hand — day  and 
night  do  you  ride  about,  holding  your  sword  .  .  . 
and  all  to  get  back  to  the  home  from  which  we  once 
departed.''  They  shed  tears  on  parting  and  the 
tender-hearted  giant  shared  their  emotion. 

The  Paladin  and  the  giant  set  forth  on  their  adven- 
tures, one  on  horseback  and  the  other  on  foot.  End- 
less marvellous  things  befall  them.  They  arrive  at 
a  magnificent  castle,  where  the  doors  stand  open,  and 
splendid  preparations  are  made  for  their  reception, 
but  they  see  no  one  ;  and  next  morning  find  they  are 
imprisoned,  for  every  door  and  window  has  dis- 
appeared. When  the  mystery  is  solved,  they  have  to 
fight  the  demon  of  the  place  before  they  can  escape, 
and  Morgante  is  so  delighted  with  their  success,  that 
Orlando  has  great  trouble  in  preventing  him  from 
going  in  to  the  lower  regions,  and  as  he  says  "  mak- 
ing all  the  devilsv  disappear  to  set  free  the  poor 
souls." 

"  You  might  find  more  trouble  than  you  expect," 
said  the  knight.  "  Better  keep  the  straight  path 
than  thrust  your  head  into  out-of-the-way  places  !  " 

Morgante  obeys  his  lord  and  follows  through  many 
great  adventures  ;  now  finishing  up  some  trouble- 
some work,  as  the  slaughter  of  a  few  thousand  of 
infidels,  or  felling  to  the  ground  a  rude  ambassador, 
throwing  a  spy  into  the  river,  carrying  off  a  king 
wrapped  up  in  his  gorgeous  tent, — or  making  a  clear 
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space  round   Orlando  in  battle,  with  the  clapper  of 
an  old  bell  he  brought  from  the  abbey. 

In  the  service  of  his  master,  one  day  Morgante 
met  a  most  horrible-looking  personage,  the  giant 
Margutte,  a  most  extraordinary  creature,  the  proto- 
type of  the  **  Panurge  "  of  Rabelais.  In  answer  to 
Morgante,  who  asks  if  he  believes  in  Christ  or  Apollo, 
he  dilates  upon  his  own  detestable  character,  in 
thirty  octave  stanzas  of  humorous  description,  taking 
a  comic  delight  and  pride  in  adding  up  all  his  vices 
and  the  villainous  use  he  made  of  them. 

"  False  oaths  and  perjuries  are  my  delight, 
There's  nothing  I  can't  forge  or  falsify  ;  .  .  . 
Of  oaths  I've  got  a  perfect  stock-in-trade. 
The  seven  deadly  sins  to  me  are  dear, 
And  I  rejoice  in  famine,  plague  and  war. 
Creeds,  customs,  friends,  I  change  from  day  to  day  .  .  . 
Were  I  to  make  a  list  of  all  my  crimes, 
'Twould  take  from  now  to  June  to  tell  the  tal«.  ..." 

Morgante  is  so  much  amused  by  this  merry  rogue, 
that  he  feels  quite  friendly  towards  him,  and  keeps 
him  as  a  companion.  They  have  various  adventures 
and  amongst  them,  deliver  a  damsel  from  other 
giants.  The  lady  gives  Morgante  rich  presents, 
but  sends  Margutte  to  the  kitchen,  which  just  suits 
his  ignoble  passion  for  eating  and  drinking.  After 
a  time  Pulci  seems  to  be  tired  of  his  comic  villain, 
and  makes  him  die  of  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 
As  for  Morgante,  he  rejoins  his  master  Orlando, 
helps  him  to  take  the  city  of  Babylon,  kills  a  whale 
that  gets  in  the  way  of  his  ship  at  sea  ;  and  acts  as  a 
mainsail  during  a  storm,  by  holding  out  an  immense 
skin  with  his  mighty  arms.  But  when  he  came 
ashore,  he  was  bitten  by  a  crab  in  the  heel,  and  as 
Orlando  laments  :    "  He  made  the  Orient  tremble 
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and  the  bite  of  a  crab  has  slain  him.  0  life  of  ours  ! 
weak  and  deceptive  !  "  This  end  of  Morgante  occurs 
in  the  twentieth  canto. 

We  cannot  dwell  any  more  upon  the  humour  of 
the  giants,  but  must  spare  a  few  words  for  Astorotte, 
the  courteous  and  learned  fiend,  called  up  by  the 
magician  Malagise  to  transport  Kinaldo  from  Egypt 
to  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles.  He  enters  into  the 
body  of  the  horse  Baiardo,  and  accomplishes  the 
journey  in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  a  number  of 
wonderful  leaps,  across  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  seas 
and  cities.  It  is  a  charming  magic  journey,  enlivened 
by  a  royal  banquet  at  Saragossa,  when  the  knight 
had  complained  of  hunger. 

Astorotte  relates  how  he  was  once  a  Seraph,  and 
how  he  sinned  with  full  knowledge,  and  for  him  there 
is  no  hope  ;  he  continues  with  a  learned  statement 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  freewill,  of  sin  and  punish- 
ment. As  for  himself,  he  accepts  the  sentence  of 
God,  as  to  his  own  fate,  with  quiet  courage.  He  dis- 
courses about  physical  geography  in  a  manner  far 
in  advance  of  his  time,  declaring  that  the  earth  is 
round,  and  that  there  are  cities  full  of  inhabitants 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  people  walking 
at  the  Antipodes.  .  .  . 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  Pulci's  Morgante 
is  the  second  portion,  which  contains  the  heroic 
story  of  the  Battle  of  Roncesvalles.  We  are  struck 
with  the  fine  description  of  character,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Orlando,  the  heroic  Paladin,  whose 
splendid  loyalty  and  serene  courage,  perfect  knightly 
courtesy,  tenderness  of  heart  and  true  piety,  have 
never  been  so  finely  painted.  The  Orlando  of  Pulci 
is  the  supreme,  ideal  hero  ;  not  turned  aside  from  his 
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high  vocation  as  Champion  of  Christendom,  by  love, 
as  in  the  Orlando  of  Boiardo's  Innamorato,  or  by 
madness,  as  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto. 
Hampered  by  none  of  these  complications,  our  chival- 
rous hero  pursues  his  tragic  course  with  undimmed 
glory,  and  at  every  step  we  share  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  his  chronicler.  "  Unhappy  man  that 
I  am  !  "  he  cries,  "  for  Orlando,  beyond  a  doubt,  died 
in  Roncesvalles,  and  die  therefore  he  must  in  my 
verses/' 

A  sense  of  inevitable  fate  hangs  over  the  whole 
drama,  as  it  gradually  develops.  We  feel  the 
treachery  of  Gano  everywhere  weaving  a  subtle 
web  like  that  of  some  monstrous  spider ;  we  watch 
him  secretly  bringing  the  infidels  from  all  quarters 
against  his  friend  and  master,  the  Emperor  Charle- 
magne, who — in  his  blindness  and  credulity — placed 
perfect  trust  in  the  crafty  deceiver,  although  most 
of  the  Paladins  had  dark  suspicions.  Gano  not  only 
plotted  the  destruction  of  Charlemagne,  but  that 
of  Orlando,  for  whom  he  had  a  deadly  hatred.  We 
see  the  traitor  go  forth  as  ambassador  to  Marsilio, 
King  of  Spain,  and  watch  the  whole  dark  conspiracy, 
as  the  two  cunning  villains  plot  together  under  the 
carob  or  locust-tree  (on  which  Judas  Iscariot  hung 
himself).  Here  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  shown  by  an 
earthquake,  while  the  Judas-tree  drops  bleeding  fruit 
upon  the  head  of  Gano,  who  is  horror-struck,  but 
soon  recovers  and  arranges  the  plan  of  betrayal 
with  the  King  of  Spain. 

Orlando  is  to  be  enticed  into  the  Pass  of  Ronces- 
valles to  receive  the  tribute  to  France,  of  rich 
treasure  and  gold  ;  bringing  with  him  only  a  small 
company,  a  kind  of  guard  of  honour,  while  Charle- 
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magne  and  his  host  are  to  approach  as  far  as  St, 
Jean  Pied  de  Port,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mean- 
time Marsilio  will  bring  three  great  armies  to  Ronces- 
valles,  who  are,  one  after  the  other,  to  fall  upon 
Orlando  and  overwhelm  him  by  numbers,  and  then 
advance  to  the  destruction  of  the  French  army  and 
the  Emperor.  Orlando  himself  was  to  receive 
caravans  of  Eastern  wealth,  and  a  hundred  white 
horses,  with  saddles  and  bridles  of  gold  ;  while  there 
were  great  promises  of  other  imaginary  treasures 
for  the  rest  of  the  Paladins. 

Now  it  chanced  that  Gano  had  a  young  son  Baldo- 
vino,  a  brave  warrior  in  the  company  of  Orlando,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted.  In  order  that  he  might  be 
spared  in  the  coming  massacre.  King  Marsilio  sent 
the  youth  his  own  embroidered  surcoat  as  a  present, 
and  gave  directions  in  all  his  three  armies,  that  the 
wearer  was  to  be  respected  and  spared. 

Orlando  must  have  been  well  aware  that  Gano 
was  not  to  be  trusted,  but  such  unthinkable  treachery 
as  that  of  King  Marsilio — whom  he  had  looked  upon 
as  a  friend —  his  own  gallant,  noble  spirit  could  never 
have  conceived.  His  duty  was  to  obey  Charle- 
magne, his  lord,  and  he  set  forth  for  Roncesvalles 
with  his  small  army,  of  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
say  later  :  "  There  is  no  one  here  who  is  not  a  perfect 
knight."  When  the  Paladin  and  his  company  had 
reached  the  Pass,  their  suspicions  were  aroused,  for 
some  of  the  knights  rode  up  to  the  top  of  the  nearest 
mountain,  and  saw  an  army  below,  instead  of  the 
peaceful  pomp  of  the  Spanish  tents,  which  they 
expected.  A  cousin  of  Orlando,  Uliviero,  put  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  galloped  down  to  the  valley  to  give 
him  the  alarm,  and  other  friends  crowding  round. 
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implored  him  to  sound  his  horn,  but  he  replied  : 
"  If  Caesar  and  Alexander  were  here,  Scipio  and 
Hannibal  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Death  stared  me 
in  the  face,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  never  would  I 
sound  my  horn  for  so  poor  a  reason  as  fear/' 

Swiftly  the  little  Christian  host  made  ready  to 
battle  ;  there  was  arming  in  haste,  and  lacing  of 
helmets  and  mounting  of  horses,  and  cries  of  "To 
arms  !  To  arms  !  "  while  the  war  trumpets  awoke 
the  mountain  echoes. 

Then  the  great  Champion  of  Christendom  addressed 
his  men  in  stirring  heartfelt  words.  Bitterly  he 
lamented  the  misplaced  trust  which  had  brought 
them  all  to  Roncesvalles.  His  voice  rang  out  with 
clarion  sound  as  he  exhorted  :  "  We  fight  this  day 
for  God  and  our  country,  my  friends  !  If  death 
awaits  us,  let  us  die  like  gallant  and  pious  men, 
for  our  souls  will  be  invincible  and  our  glory  immortal. 
...  If  earth  is  against  us,  Heaven  is  on  our  side. 
As  in  a  vision,  I  see  it  open  before  us,  ready  to 
receive  our  souls  with  crowns  of  glory.  I,  your 
chosen  Leader,  give  you  my  prayers  and  my  bene- 
diction, while  the  good  Archbishop  here  will  absolve 
you.  Thus,  please  God,  we  shall  all  meet  in  Heaven 
and  enjoy  the  bliss  of  the  Saints." 

Archbishop  Turpin  went  from  rank  to  rank,  en- 
couraging and  blessing  the  warriors  of  Christ,  and 
giving  absolution  to  them  all.  Then  a  mighty  dust 
arose  far  down  the  valley,  and  a  deafening  sound  of 
horns  and  trumpets  and  drums,  as  the  first  of  the 
infidel  armies  appeared  with  a  thousand  flags  waving 
in  the  breeze.  Like  rushing  torrents  they  met,  and 
the  battle  began,  as  the  leaders  on  either  side  singled 
each  other  out,  and  the  knights  put  lance  in  rest. 
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and  the  war-cries  of  the  two  armies  echoed  back  from 
the  mountain  side.  The  story  of  that  day's  fighting 
is  beyond  the  pen  of  man  to  chronicle.  Ever  in  the 
thick  of  the  melee  was  Orlando,  rushing  like  a 
tempest,  while  thunder-bolts  fell  on  the  helmets  of 
the  infidels,  and  the  Paladins  rode  hither  and  thither 
after  him,  each  one  seeming  to  make  a  whirlwind 
of  blows  around  him.  ...  So  the  hours  passed,  but 
what  hope  was  there  against  the  innumerable  armies 
of  the  foe  ?  As  one  man  was  slain  after  another,  a 
very  multitude  seemed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  dead, 
for  the  Christians  were  in  number  but  one  to  a  thou- 
sand, when  the  hosts  of  the  unbelievers  came  pour- 
ing into  the  valley. 

As  the  day  advanced  and  the  heaps  of  the  slain 
increased,  there  dropped,  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
Saracens,  Rinaldo  on  his  horse,  which  Astorotte  the 
fiend  had  brought  by  magic ;  and  his  companion 
Ricciardetto,  who  had  come  in  like  manner  with  an 
attendant  imp.  They  began  to  fight  with  such 
fury,  that  Marsilio  in  alarm,  sent  forward  his  third 
army.  Great  indeed  was  the  joy  of  Orlando  when  he 
saw  his  fellow  Paladin,  and  as  Rinaldo  turned  to 
meet  his  friend,  he  sheared  off  twenty  heads  with  the 
whirl  of  his  sword.  There  was  but  little  time  to 
explain  everything,  but  the  gallant  knights  em- 
braced with  eager  joy.  "  Praise  be  to  Heaven  !  ** 
cried  Orlando.  *'  I  have  no  other  wish  on  earth,  now 
that  you  have  come,  and  I  shall  not  die  in  vain.  ..." 

Meantime  Astorotte  and  his  attendant  fiend  had 
vanished  like  lightning,  but  they  were  fully  employed 
in  catching  the  souls  of  the  infidels  as  they  were 
slain,  and  carrying  them  off  to  the  infernal  regions, 
where  they  were  suitably  received  by  Lucifer.     On 
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the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  good  St.  Peter  was 
very  busily  engaged  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  in  wel- 
coming the  Christian  soldiers. 

A  pathetic  incident  is  the  discovery  by  young 
Baldovino — the  son  of  Gano — of  the  reason  why  he 
passes  safely  through  the  thick  of  the  battle  and 
no  lance  is  ever  raised  against  him.  "  Take  ofi  your 
surcoat,  and  you  will  soon  find  out, .  .  ."  said  Orlando, 
coldly.  The  young  warrior  tears  it  off  and  casts  it 
from  him,  as  the  truth  dawns  on  his  mind.  He  vows 
that  he  is  no  traitor,  that  he  will  escape  by  this 
stratagem  no  longer,  that  Orlando  shall  see  him  no 
more  alive,  and  dashes  off  at  full  speed  where  the 
fight  rages  most  furiously.  Presently  Orlando — 
making  himself  a  lane  with  his  sword  to  a  spot 
where  a  terrible  struggle  is  apparent — finds  young 
Baldovino  pierced  through,  with  two  spears  in  his 
breast,  at  his  last  hour.  "  Now  I  am  no  more  a 
traitor  !  "  he  gasped  with  his  failing  breath,  and 
sank  dead  on  the  earth.  Bitterly  Orlando  mourned 
for  him,  and  lamented  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his 
death. 

Still  the  battle  went  on,  and  so  splendid  was  the 
valour  of  the  Paladins  and  the  Christian  fighting 
men,  that  the  host  of  the  infidels  everywhere  fled 
before  them,  although  the  dauntless  champions  of 
the  Faith  were  almost  all  wounded  or  dying.  When 
the  last  extremity  was  reached,  and  Orlando's 
dearest  friend,  the  Paladin  Uliviero  was  wounded 
unto  death — the  good  knight  led  his  cousin's  horse  by 
fighting  his  way  out  of  the  battle.  After  that  brave 
spirit  had  passed  away,  Orlando  felt  that  the  end 
had  come,  and  Charlemagne  must  learn  what  had 
happened.     So  he  took  up  his  ivory  horn  and  blew 
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it  three  times  with  such  force,  that  the  horn  broke 
in  two  at  the  third  and  mightiest  blast. 

Far  above  the  din  of  battle  rose  that  tremendous 
sound,  at  which  it  was  said  that  birds  fell  dead.  The 
Saracen  army  fled  in  terror,  but  greatest  of  all  was 
the  alarm  at  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  where  Charle- 
magne and  his  Court  heard  the  resounding  echoes. 
"Do  you  hear  the  horn  of  Orlando  ?  "  asked  the 
Emperor.  They  listened,  and  the  horn  sounded 
again. 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  asked  Charlemagne.  The 
traitor  Gano  was  there  to  entrap  the  Christian  host, 
and  he  made  reply  :  "  It  is  only  that  Orlando  is 
hunting,  and  no  doubt  he  has  killed  the  stag." 

Then  sounded  that  third  and  most  terrible  blast, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  Emperor  rose  in  haste  :  "  No  hunting  of  the 
stag  is  this,"  he  cried.  "  0  God  of  Heaven  !  Would 
that  I  had  not  lived  to  look  upon  this  bitter  day  !  .  .  ." 
And  he  gave  orders  to  put  Gano  in  prison  and  to  start 
at  once  for  Roncesvalles  ;  he  and  all  the  company, 
weeping  and  praying.  It  is  interesting  to  find  Ogier 
the  Dane  amongst  those  who  blamed  the  Emperor 
for  his  trust  in  Gano. 

Meantime  Orlando  had  fought  and  done  his  duty 
to  the  last,  and  the  infidels  had  been  mown  down 
like  grass,  but  of  all  the  Paladins,  only  four  remained. 
The  Champion  of  Christendom  withdrew  from  the 
fight  to  die,  and  as  he  dismounted,  his  wounded 
horse  fell  over,  and  never  stirred  again.  His  master 
shed  tears  for  him,  and  then  gathering  up  his  last 
strength,  he  smote  the  rock  with  his  good  sword 
Durlandano,  lest  the  enemy  should  seize  it,  but  the 
steel  remained  unbroken  and  the  stone  split  apart. 
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leaving  a  deep  cutting.*  Then  came  the  surviving 
Paladins,  Rinaldo  and  Ricciardetto,  with  Arch- 
bishop Turpin,  who  brought  good  news  that  the 
battle  was  won  and  the  Saracens  in  flight.  The 
priestly  warrior  was  in  time  to  hear  Orlando's  con- 
fession and  give  him  absolution,  as  he  embraced  the 
hilt  of  his  sword  in  place  of  a  crucifix,  and  breathed 
his  last ;  while — as  in  a  vision — the  hosts  of  Heaven 
seemed  to  welcome  his  pure  soul. 

So  ends  the  woeful  tale  of  Roncesvalles,  with  the 
coming  of  Charlemagne,  his  grief  over  the  loss  of 
Orlando  and  the  other  Paladins,  and  his  final  victory 
over  the  routed  Saracens,  so  that  "  never  more  did 
they  invade  Christendom." 

The  Muse  of  Pulci  never  soared  to  a  higher  flight 
than  in  the  heroic  episodes  of  Orlando's  story,  where 
he  is  far  superior  to  his  successors.  Yet  at  the  end 
of  his  greatest  poem,  the  genial  and  modest  Pulci 
takes  leave  of  us  in  a  characteristic  way.  He  asks 
for  no  wreath  of  laurel  or  bay,  such  as  another  poet 
might  claim  to  crown  his  brow,  for  he  tells  us  that  his 
Pegasus  is  but  a  rustic  steed  ;  he  only  wishes  to 
give  pleasure  to  men,  in  this  changing  world. 

Luigi  Pulci  died  at  Florence  in  1487,  beloved  and 
honoured  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  fortunate 
in  that  he  did  not  survive  his  dearest  friend,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
two  years  later. 

*  A  deep  fissure  in  a  rock  of  the  Pyrenees  is  still  pointed  out  aa 
the  "  Br^che  de  Roland." 
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BOIARDO'S   "  ORLANDO   INNAMORATO  " 

The  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano — 
His  life — The  Frankish  legend  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
chivalry — The  camp  of  Charlemagne — The  coming  of  Angelica 
— The  magician  Malagise  overcome,  and  the  disasters  which  follow 
— The  Fountain  of  Love,  and  that  of  Merlin — The  escape  of  Angelica 
with  the  magic  ring ;  leaving  the  Paladins  at  strife  for  love  of 
her. 

In  the  study  of  the  Romantic  Epic  in  the  Golden  Age, 
Pulci's  successor  and  contemporary  makes  use  of 
the  same  group  of  legends  from  the  Frankish  cycle, 
but  deals  with  them  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view.  The  second  great  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  known  as  Orlando 
Innamorato,  was  written  by  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo, 
Count  of  Scandiano,  near  Reggio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines. 

He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  the  son  of  Giovanni 
Boiardo,  and  of  Lucia  Strozzi  of  the  famous  Florentine 
family,  and  was  born  in  1434,  two  years  later  than 
Luigi  Pulci,  with  whom  this  high-born  and  accom- 
plished noble  had  but  little  in  common.  He  was 
early  accustomed  to  the  society  of  Courts,  and  became 
a  great  favourite  with  the  Princes  Borso  and  Ercole 
of  the  House  of  Este.  He  married  Taddea  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Novellara,  and  the  lady 
received  a  regal  reception  when  he  took  her  as  a 
bride  to  Scandiano.     It  was  about  this  time  that 
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he  began  his  chief  literary  work,  the  Orlando  In- 
namorato,  and  was  soon  to  show  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish himself  with  the  pen  as  well  as  with  the 
sword.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Reggio  in 
1478,  and  later.  Governor  of  the  Citadel  of  Modena, 
by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  wise  diplomacy  as  well  as  by  his  feats  of  arms  ; 
a  gallant  captain  in  war,  and  a  successful  ambassador 
in  missions  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

We  may  wonder  how,  in  his  busy  life,  he  found 
time  for  so  much  literary  work,  as  he  translated  Greek 
and  Latin  classics,  and  wrote  Latin  poems,  as  well 
as  various  pleasing  lyrics,  in  the  style  of  Petrarch. 
But  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  splendid  Epic 
of  chivalry,  which  was  his  ideal  both  in  life  and  art. 
His  aim  was  to  "  sing  the  high  reward  and  honour 
of  Arms  combined  with  Love."  Probably  there 
was  more  of  the  old  feudal  feeling  in  Ferrara,  than 
with  the  merchant  princes  of  Florence  and  the  world- 
wide traders  of  Venice.  In  any  case  if  chivalry  were 
dormant  elsewhere,  all  the  knightly  virtues  were 
alive  in  the  spirit  of  Boiardo  ;  and  this  distinguishes 
his  version  of  the  Chanson  de  Geste  from  any  others. 
He  saw  that  the  element  of  Love,  which  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  had  been  "  hidden  away  by 
Turpin  in  his  chronicle,"  and  left  out  by  other  poets. 
So  he  resolves  to  make  Orlando  his  hero,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  his  passion  for  Angelica,  the  master- 
inspiration  of  the  whole  epic.  There  are  many 
other  less  important  love-affairs,  and  we  regret 
that  so  chivalrous  a  writer  had  such  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  character  of  most  of  the  ladies  intro- 
duced, as  we  shall  see  later. 
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After  the  manner  of  a  medieval  minstrel,  Boiardo 
introduces  each  canto  with  some  personal  address 
or  compliment,  thus  the  first  canto  begins  : 

"  Ye  lords  and  cavaliers  assembled  here 
To  listen  to  things  beautiful  and  new  ; 
Remain  attentive  while  you  hear  me  tell 
The  splendid  story  which  my  song  reveals." 

Boiardo  tells  the  story  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
doing  high  honour  to  his  ideals  of  chivalry  ;  he  is 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  a  merry  heart  presents 
to  us  his  chronicle  of  heroic  deeds  and  knightly  love. 
The  gorgeous  scene  opens  in  Paris,  where  a  great 
tournament  has  been  ordained  by  the  mighty 
Charlemagne,  and  a  truce  has  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  world,  in  order  that  every  knight 
might  be  present,  Christian  and  infidel  alike.  There 
was  the  great  Orlando,  fearless,  courteous,  pious, 
generous  ;  the  ideal  champion  of  the  Faith.  The 
fierce  Rinaldo,  lion-hearted,  extreme  in  hate  as  in 
love,  turbulent  and  rebellious ;  and  Astolfo  of 
England,  who  is  described  as  the  typical  Englishman 
of  the  Italian  mind — boastful  yet  fearless,  vain, 
talkative,  and  still  the  very  mirror  of  courtesy. 
There  was  present  Ferrago  of  the  eagle  eyes,  Mandri- 
cardo  the  fortunate,  and  Ruggiero  the  peerless 
young  knight,  of  unrivalled  beauty.  Agramante  the 
young  Eastern  Emperor,  arrogant  of  his  greatness, 
with  thirty-two  tributary  kings ;  the  Tartar  King, 
Agricane,  rough  and  a  fierce  fighter ;  Ogier  the  Dane, 
who  turned  up  wherever  a  war  broke  out;  the  en- 
chanter Malagise,  the  traitor  Gano,  and  many  more ; 
in  short  the  very  flower  of  all  the  chivalry  of  the 
age,  and  a  few  villains. 
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A  mighty  feast  was  prepared  on  three  sides  of  the 
great  hall ;  the  Emperor's  canopy  at  the  top  ;  at 
the  first  table  all  the  crowned  heads  ;  opposite  sat 
Dukes  and  Marquesses  ;  and  to  the  left,  the  Counts 
and  Cavaliers,  while  the  ladies  had  a  special  table. 
As  for  the  Saracen  nobles,  they  chose  to  sit  on  a 
carpet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  pages  of 
Charlemagne  carried  round  enamelled  cups  and  other 
presents  to  his  lieges,  while  music  sounded  as  the 
dishes  of  gold  and  the  goblets  full  of  wine  were 
handed  to  the  guests. 

Of  a  sudden,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  there 
entered  four  immense  giants,  in  attendance  upon  a 
lady  who  was  followed  by  a  cavalier.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  that  exquisite 
face  and  figure  ;  a  goddess  come  down  to  earth  such 
as  mortal  man  had  never  seen  before.  Every  Chris- 
tian knight  gazed  on  her  with  breathless  admiration, 
while  the  cross-legged  Pagans  rose  to  their  feet, 
bewitched  by  the  marvellous  sight. 

The  fair  lady  came  forward  with  a  smile  so  fascinat- 
ing that  it  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone,  and 
in  a  soft  musical  voice  she  addressed  the  Emperor. 
"  Great  lord  of  Christendom,  we  two  pilgrims  have 
come  from  the  end  of  the  world,  drawn  by  the  fame 
of  your  renown.  .  .  .  My  brother  Uberto  has  been 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  with  me  whose  name  is 
Angelica,  having  heard  the  fame  of  this  jousting 
where  the  prize  is  a  wreath  of  roses.  .  .  .  The  prince 
my  brother  throws  down  his  challenge  to  all  your 
guests,  and  will  encounter  them,  one  by  one,  in  the 
green  meadow  without  the  walls.  ...  On  these  con- 
ditions, that  if  a  knight  is  thrown,  he  is  Uberto's 
prisoner,  but  if  my  brother  is  thrown,  then  he  shall 
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depart  out  of  the  country  with  his  giants,  and  leave 
me,  his  sister,  as  a  prize,  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror." 
Angelica  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Charlemagne  to  await 
his  answer,  while  all  stood  awhile  in  silence,  lost  and 
bewildered  by  the  unspeakable  delight  of  gazing  upon 
her  ;  for  every  knight  in  the  hall  had  fallen  in  love 
with  this  beautiful  stranger.  As  for  Orlando,  he 
trembled  and  changed  countenance,  and  lamented  to 
himself  : 

"  I  cannot  from  my  heart  drive  the  sweet  look 
Of  that  most  radiant  face,  for  evermore, 
Because  I  feel  that  without  her  I  die. 
My  spirit  seems  to  fail  me  more  and  more. 
Of  what  avail  to  me  is  strength  or  might 
Against  this  love  which  now  hath  bridled  me  ? 
No  wisdom  now  can  help  nor  good  advice  ; 
I  see  the  better  part  and  choose  the  worse." 

Orlando  was  not  alone  in  this  sudden  passion,  for 
amongst  others,  the  fiery  Ferraguto  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  rushing  forward  to  tear  the  lady  from 
the  giants'  keeping.  At  last  Charlemagne  recovered 
his  self-possession,  raised  Angelica  from  her  knees, 
and  accepted  her  brother's  challenge,  upon  which, 
with  marvellous  grace,  she  left  the  hall  with  her 
attendant  train. 

The  magician  Malagise  very  soon  found  out  by  his 
enchantments,  that  this  story  was  all  false,  and  that 
a  terrible  danger  hung  over  Charlemagne  and  his 
Court.  Angelica  was  the  daughter  of  King  Galafron 
of  Cathay,  and  being  most  accomplished  in  witchcraft, 
was  sent  by  her  father  to  betray  them  all.  The  name 
of  her  brother  was  Argalia,  and  his  father  had  given 
him  a  horse  swifter  than  the  wind,  an  enchanted 
lance  of  gold,  which  overthrew  an  enemy  at  the 
first  touch,  and  a  ring  which,  if  placed  in  the  mouth, 
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caused  the  owner  to  be  invisible,  while  if  worn  on 
the  finger,  it  overcame  every  enchantment.  But 
King  Galafron's  chief  reliance  was  on  the  fair 
Angelica,  as  all  the  knights  would  wish  to  fight  for 
her,  and  be  overthrown  by  the  magic  lance  ;  so  that 
they  would  all  be  brought  by  her  as  prisoners  to 
Cathay.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  enchanter 
muttered  to  himself,  "  Ee  Galafron,  il  maladetto 
cane  !  " 

Malagise  lost  no  time,  but  was  at  once  carried  by 
one  of  his  demons  to  that  meadow  outside  the  city, 
where  stood  the  "  Horseblock  of  Merlin.'"  Here  he 
found  that  the  false  Uberto  was  resting  in  a  beautiful 
pavilion  raised  for  him,  while  his  sister,  Angelica, 
was  asleep  under  the  great  pine-tree  by  the  fountain, 
where  the  four  mighty  giants  kept  watch  over  her. 
The  magician  then  cast  a  spell  upon  them  out  of  his 
book,  and  the  watching  giants  at  once  fell  asleep  ; 
whereupon  he  softly  approached  with  a  drawn  sword, 
meaning  to  put  an  end  to  the  enchantress.  But  she 
looked  so  lovely  in  her  sleep,  like  an  angel  from 
heaven,  that  he  relented  and  set  himself  to  turn  this 
slumber  into  a  long  enchantment.  So  Malagise  took 
up  his  book  and  read  the  conjuration,  but  he  little 
knew  that  Angelica  had  borrowed  from  her  brother 
the  ring  which  rendered  all  other  magic  of  no  avail. 
She  suddenly  awoke  with  a  great  cry,  roused  her 
brother,  and  together  they  made  such  good  use  of 
their  power,  that  the  magician  was  bound  and  sent 
in  charge  of  his  own  demons  to  "  the  great  city 
between  Tartary  and  India,"  where  ruled  King 
Galafron,  who  promptly  locked  him  up  in  a  rock 
under  the  sea,  beyond  Cathay. 

This  was  a  mere  interlude,  and  now  the  story  con- 
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tinues.  One  after  another,  all  the  knights  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Angelica,  came  to 
the  appointed  spot,  to  joust  with  her  brother.  There 
were  so  many  that  they  had  to  draw  lots,  and  the 
first  to  fight  was  Astolfo  the  Englishman.  He 
rode  forth,  a  splendid  figure,  for  he  was  a  very  hand- 
some man  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  ;  he  wore  a 
golden  coat  of  mail,  his  shield  was  bordered  with 
pearls,  on  his  helmet  was  a  priceless  ruby,  and  his 
horse  trappings  were  embroidered  with  golden  leo- 
pards,— the  old  heraldry  of  England,  of  which  his 
father  was  King. 

As  he  sounded  his  horn  for  battle,  Argalia  came 
forward  to  meet  him  ;  they  courteously  saluted  each 
other,  then  rushed  to  the  fray,  but  the  instant  that 
Astolfo  was  touched  by  the  magic  lance  of  gold,  he 
was  thrown  to  the  ground.  According  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  duel,  Astolfo  was  now  taken  a  prisoner 
by  the  giants  and  placed  in  the  pavilion  ;  but  when 
Angelica  saw  him  without  his  armour,  or  the  helmet 
which  had  covered  his  golden  locks,  she  thought 
him  so  beautiful  that,  in  pity,  she  ordered  he  should 
be  treated  with  courtesy,  and  suffered  to  walk  in  the 
moonlight  by  the  fountain. 

The  next  combatant  was  the  hot-tempered  Fer- 
raguto,  who  was  so  indignant  at  being  instantly 
thrown  from  his  horse,  that  he  roared  aloud  and 
fiercely  rushed  upon  Argalia,  who  not  expecting  these 
reprisals,  dismounted  and  laid  aside  his  lance,  but 
was  so  roughly  used  that  he  fled  on  his  horse  of  swift- 
ness, and  Angelica  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
vanish  by  placing  the  enchanted  ring  in  her  mouth. 
Astolfo  being  now  left  to  his  own  devices,  picked  up 
the  golden  lance  which  he  found  on  the  ground,  and 
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returned  to  his  friends.  When  Charlemagne  heard 
that  the  lady  and  her  brother  had  both  disappeared, 
he  ordered  the  tournament  to  be  carried  on  as  had 
been  first  arranged.  A  great  surprise  awaited  the 
vain-glorious  Astolfo,  who  was  ignorant  what  a 
treasure  was  his  enchanted  lance,  for  he  found  that 
now  his  wildest  dreams  were  realised  :  in  the  jousting, 
he  proved  himself  invincible,  and  readily  unhorsed  all 
comers  ;  thus  having  the  magnificent  opportunity 
of  saving  the  honour  of  Christendom,  on  this  one  occa- 
sion, to  the  amazement  of  everybody,  including  him- 
self. 

Meantime  many  exciting  episodes  of  the  story  are 
going  on  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  whither  Argalia 
had  fled  in  order  to  meet  his  sister.  Ferraguto  pur- 
sued him  with  frenzied  haste,  and  after  a  while, 
Rinaldo  follows,  full  of  jealousy  with  regard  to 
Angelica,  and  presently  Orlando,  distracted  with 
love,  finds  himself  also  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  all 
three  of  them  wildly  seeking  for  the  invisible  lady, 
after  Ferraguto  had  succeeded  in  renewing  his  fight 
with  Argalia — who  had  no  longer  the  magic  lance — 
and  who  was  slain. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  in  this  forest  there  was 
an  enchanted  stream — a  very  lure  of  Cupid — for 
whoever  tasted  that  running  water  fell  madly  in  love 
with  the  next  comer.  The  antidote  to  this  was  not 
far  away,  being  a  white  marble  Fountain  of  Merlin, 
of  which  whoever  drank,  no  longer  loved,  but  found 
the  passion  turned  to  hate.  To  this  last,  the  Paladin 
Rinaldo  came,  and  being  heated  with  fatigue  and 
jealousy,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  took  a 
long  deep  draught,  in  which  he  quenched  at  the  same 
time  his  thirst  and  his  mad  love  for  Angelica.     By 
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this  strange  magic,  he  hated  that  which  he  had 
adored  ;  and  as  he  rode  away,  he  came  to  the  other, 
the  stream  of  Cupid,  and  was  so  enticed  by  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  flowering  banks  and  overhanging 
trees,  that  he  left  his  saddle  and  having  secured  his 
horse,  he  threw  himself  on  the  soft  turf  and  fell  asleep. 

Now  by  some  unlucky  chance  for  Angelica,  her 
feet  had  strayed  to  this  very  spot,  and  after  all  her 
recent  excitement,  she  thought  to  cool  herself  by 
drinking  from  the  magic  stream  ;  with  the  result  that 
when  she  saw  the  sleeping  Rinaldo,  she  was  filled 
with  a  passionate  love  for  him.  Rooted  to  the  spot 
by  this  new  feeling,  she  had  no  wish  to  escape,  but 
gathering  the  wild  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley  close 
by,  she  scattered  them  over  the  unconscious  knight 
as  symbols  of  her  devotion. 

Suddenly  Rinaldo  awoke,  and  seeing  who  it  was 
bending  over  him,  he  repulsed  her  with  anger,  and 
hastily  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  away  into  the 
deepest  part  of  the  forest.  In  vain  the  proud  Angelica 
humbled  herself  to  pursue  him  with  loving  entreaties ; 
she  was  left  behind  by  his  cruel  scorn  and  contempt, 
and  at  length  worn  out  with  despair,  she  returned  to 
the  place  where  she  had  found  him  sleeping,  she 
stooped  to  kiss  the  flowers  which  had  touched  him 
and  fell  asleep  from  utter  fatigue.  It  was  a  day  of 
strange  meetings,  for  presently  Orlando  came  that 
way  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  sleeping  beauty,  he 
could  not  believe  his  eyes,  and  felt  that  he  must 
have  been  wafted  to  paradise,  in  some  enchanted 
dream. 

"  As  there  she  slept,  her  radiant  loveliness 
Was  past  all  thought,  beyond  all  mortal  words. 
The  flowers  around  her  seemed  to  dance  for  joy, 
The  rippling  stream  was  murmuring  words  of  love." 

10 
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But  Orlando  was  soon  destined  to  meet  with  a 
terrible  awakening  from  this  dream  of  love.  Another 
of  Angelica's  lovers,  the  knight  Ferraguto,  came  upon 
the  scene  in  a  state  of  raging  jealousy.  Having 
overtaken  and  killed  Argalia,  he  looked  upon  the 
lovely  sister  as  his  prize  of  war,  and  he  instantly 
challenged  Orlando.  In  the  duel  which  followed,  she 
awoke,  and  when  she  saw  the  fighting  she  fled  in 
terror,  for  she  had  no  intention  of  being  awarded 
to  the  fierce  Ferraguto.  Her  heart  was  set  upon 
finding  Rinaldo,  and  for  that  purpose  she  resolved 
to  return  to  her  own  country,  and  to  obtain  the  help 
of  the  magician  Malagise,  whom  she  had  sent  to  the 
care  of  her  father. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  poem,  Boiardo  is  in 
no  way  troubled  about  his  geography,  for  he  combines 
the  most  distant  places  in  his  scheme  of  action,  and 
his  heroes  and  heroines  pass  between  Circassia  and 
Tartary,  France  and  Africa,  Paris  and  Cathay,  within 
a  few  weeks,  or  if  required,  a  few  days.  His  superb 
defiance  of  time  and  distance  was  quite  necessary  in 
a  Romance  which  could  suffer  no  break  in  its  inci- 
dents, and  which  depended  more  upon  magic  than 
cosmography.  Geography  was  quite  a  secondary 
matter,  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  so  little 
known  as  in  those  days. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE    "  ORLANDO    INNAMORATO  ''    {continued) 

The  story  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato  continued — The  flight 
of  Angelica  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cathay — She  follows  Rinaldo,  who 
has  reached  the  beautiful  island  of  the  "  Joyous  Palace  " — He 
spurns  Angehca,  to  whom  the  island  belongs — She  returns  home 
to  find  her  father's  city  of  Albracca  besieged —  The  meeting  of 
Orlando  and  Agricane,  the  Tartar  King  ;  their  conversation  ending 
in  a  duel,  as  they  both  make  known  their  love  for  Angelica — The 
death  of  Agricane — More  disasters  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
fascinating  Angelica;  until  Charlemagne  interferes — The  Orlando 
Innamorato  is  broken  off  abruptly  on  the  fatal  invasion  of  Italy 
by  the  French. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  in  the  story  of 
Orlando  Innamorato  when  Angelica  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fierce  duel  between  Orlando  and  Ferra- 
guto,  fought  for  the  love  of  her,  to  make  her  escape. 
How  she  found  her  way  from  the  Forest  of  Ardennes 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Cathay,  is  left  very  much  to  our 
imagination.  But  she  certainly  arrived  both  safely 
and  promptly,  and  lost  no  time  before  she  sought  the 
enchanter  Malagise  in  the  rock  under  the  sea  where 
he  was  imprisoned.  She  promised  to  set  him  free, 
on  condition  that  he  would  employ  all  his  magic  arts, 
in  order  to  bring  her  latest  love,  Rinaldo,  within  her 
power.  The  magician  had  no  choice  but  to  obey, 
and  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  freedom,  he  lured  the 
Paladin  Rinaldo  into  an  enchanted  barque,  which 
he  saw  on  the  sea-shore.     To  his  amazement,  he  was 
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scarcely  on  board  before  the  vessel  sailed  away,  with 
no  pilot  or  crew  visible,  and  he  found  himself  crossing 
the  ocean  waves  at  a  rapid  pace. 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  Kinaldo  saw  that  he  had 
apparently  drifted  ashore  in  the  sheltered  bay  of  a 
small  island,  most  beautifully  wooded.  Full  of 
curiosity,  he  made  haste  to  land,  and  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  lovely  gardens  and  smooth  lawns  ; 
while  a  fair  lady  advanced  smiling  to  meet  him 
and  welcomed  him  to  "  Joyous  Palace "'  as  the 
island  was  called.  She  led  him  on  towards  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  where  a  most  beautiful 
palace  rose  before  him,  built  of  marble  so  bright  and 
polished,  that  the  landscape  around  was  reflected 
on  its  walls.  The  flowers  and  trees  were  marvel- 
lous in  their  loveliness,  there  were  sunny  fountains, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  so  delicious  a  fragrance 
that  it  might  well  change  sorrow  into  joy.  The  lady 
conducted  him  up  the  marble  steps  into  the  palace, 
whose  door  stood  open,  and  he  followed  her,  in  ever- 
increasing  wonder  through  one  room  after  another, 
all  most  charmingly  decorated  with  gold  and  azure, 
and  marvellous  paintings  such  as  he  had  never  seen 
before. 

At  last,  they  reached  a  chamber  painted  with 
frescoes,  which  told  the  story  of  ancient  legends  and 
which  opened  out  into  the  garden  through  an  arcade 
with  pillars  of  crystal  crowned  by  golden  capitals. 
Here  was  assembled  a  bevy  of  fair  maidens  ;  three 
of  whom  were  singing  in  sweet  concert,  accompanied 
by  another  who  played  upon  some  rare  and  exquisite 
musical  instrument.  The  other  ladies  were  dancing 
around,  but  when  Einaldo  appeared,  they  changed 
the  dance  into  a  circling  ring  which  lightly  enclosed 
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him,  and  their  feet  twinkled  in  floating  measures. 
Then  a  sweet  voice  addressed  him  :  "Sir  Paladin, 
the  tables  are  set  and  the  hour  for  the  banquet  has 
arrived." 

Rinaldo  then  found  himself  gradually  led  forth  on 
to  the  lawn,  the  ladies  still  dancing,  until  they  brought 
him  to  a  bower  of  damask  roses,  under  which  was 
a  table  spread  with  cloth  of  gold  and  fine  linen,  while 
close  by  was  heard  the  soothing  murmur  of  a  fountain. 

At  the  table,  four  fair  maidens  were  already 
seated  ;  they  rose  and  courteously  placed  the  knight 
at  their  head,  in  a  state  chair,  inlaid  with  pearls. 
More  and  more  astonished,  he  saw  a  splendid  banquet 
served,  in  which  he  was  fed  with  the  most  dainty 
dishes,  while  wine  of  priceless  value  and  fragrance 
was  served  in  jewelled  goblets.  When  the  sumptuous 
meal  was  finished,  the  soft  music  of  lutes  and  harps 
was  heard,  and  one  of  the  ladies  whispered  :  "  This 
palace  and  all  that  you  here  behold  is  yours.  For 
you  alone  was  it  built,  by  a  great  queen,  and  great 
must  be  your  happiness,  for  she  is  the  greatest  beauty 
in  the  world  and  she  loves  you.  Her  name  is  An- 
gelica." 

As  these  words  sounded  in  his  ear,  the  spell  was 
broken  and  Rinaldo  .started  to  his  feet,  full  of  rage 
and  indignation.  Since  that  fatal  draught  at  the 
fountain  of  Merlin,  the  hated  name  Angelica  was 
enough  to  drive  him  away  in  furious  haste,  and  he 
never  paused  until  he  reached  the  place  where  he 
had  landed  on  the  island.  The  enchanted  barque 
was  still  there  and  he  sprang  into  it,  not  caring  what 
became  of  him,  if  only  he  could  get  away.  Presently 
he  found  himself  being  carried  at  a  furious  rate 
through  the  sea,  and  all  night  the  barque  dashed  on 
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until  it  readied  next  morning  a  rocky  shore  beyond 
which  was  a  gloomy  forest.  Here  Rinaldo  was  des- 
tined to  meet  with  far  other  enchantments,  and 
endure  a  series  of  terrible  adventures,  from  which 
he  only  ultimately  escapes  by  the  arrival  and  help 
of  the  hated  Angelica.  As  he  still  persists  in  his 
scorn  and  dislike,  the  lady  is  compelled  to  leave 
him,  saying  she  would  rather  die  than  offend  him. 

On  returning  to  her  father  King  Galafron's 
dominions,  Angelica  finds  him  besieged  in  his  chief 
city,  Albracca,  by  the  fierce  Agricane,  King  of  Tartary, 
and  all  for  the  love  of  her  !  In  this  hour  of  deadly 
peril,  she  calls  upon  Orlando  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  beleaguered  city,  and  he  at  once  obeys  her  sum- 
mons. In  the  meeting  between  Agricane  and  Orlando, 
we  have  a  most  interesting  description  of  Boiardo's 
ideal  of  chivalry — in  which  we  find  valour,  courtesy 
and  intelligence  combined. 

The  Paladin  and  the  Tartar  King  have  fought  a 
deadly  duel  for  many  hours  until  the  coming  of  the 
night.  They  then  agree  to  put  off  the  combat  until 
dawn  of  another  day,  and  meantime  to  sleep  side 
by  side. 

"  When  the  sun  set  beyond  the  distant  hills 
And  the  dark  sky  shone  forth  with  radiant  stars  ; 
Thus  spoke  Orlando  to  the  Tartar  King : 
'  Now  that  the  day  is  past,  how  shall  we  fare  ?  ' 
Then  Agrican  made  answer,  '  Let  us  sleep 
Together,  in  this  meadow,  on  the  grass, 
So  that  when  breaketh  forth  to-morrow's  dawn 
With  strength  renewed,  we  may  the  conflict  end.' 

"  Scarce  spoken  were  the  words  than  they  agreed  ; 
Their  horses  tethered  to  the  nearest  trees, 
The  warriors  both  lay  down  upon  the  sward. 
As  though  they  bad  been  loving  friends,  not  foes. 
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While  close,  in  careless  ease  they  rested  both, 
Orlando  near  the  fountain  chose  his  couch 
And  Agrican  towards  the  forest  turned, 
There  laid  him  down  beneath  a  sheltering  pine. 

"  Ere-long  the  two  were  deep  in  earnest  talk 
Concerning  matters  such  as  knights  discuss. 
Orlando  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  said : 
'  How  beautiful  are  yonder  shining  lights 
Which  the  great  God  of  Heaven  did  create  ; 
The  glowing  stars,  the  moon  that  rules  the  night, 
The  mighty  sun,  that  source  of  light  and  heat ; 
All  these  are  gifts  divine  to  mortal  men.' 

"  But  Agrican  demurred  :    '  I  see  your  aim  ; 
You  would  instruct  me  in  the  Faith  you  hold  ! 
All  labour  lost,  for  I  could  never  learn 
One  jot  of  science.     When  I  was  a  boy, 
I  broke  my  teacher's  head  to  punish  him 
For  so  much  talking  ;   no  one  since  has  dared 
To  trouble  me  with  books  or  other  lore, 
But  ever  rightly  feared  my  wholesome  wrath. 

"  *  Thus  passed  my  boyish  years  in  sport  and  play. 
In  feats  of  arms,  the  chase  and  horsemanship. 
I  hold  it  is  not  good  for  chivalry 
To  waste  the  days  on  learning  and  such-like. 
All  that  is  needed  of  a  gallant  knight 
Is  strength  of  limb  and  courage  'gainst  the  foe. 
Leave  moping  priests  and  scholars  to  their  books. 
Thank  God  !     I  know  enough  to  fight  my  way  ! ' 

"  Then  said  the  Paladin  :    '  We  are  agreed 
That  arms  should  be  the  first  care  of  a  knight ; 
And  yet  I  hold  that  knowledge  hath  high  place. 
Brings  fame  and  praise, — as  flowers  deck  a  field. 
He  who  thinks  not  on  God  and  His  fair  world, 
Is  like  some  brute  beast,  or  a  stock  or  stone  ; 
Thus  without  learning,  we  are  blind  and  deaf 
To  all  His  glory  and  His  Majesty.' 

"  Then  Agrican  :    '  To  be  so  well  equipped 
Would  surely  be  against  the  laws  of  courtesy  ! 
To  you  I  have  made  plain  my  ignorance 
While  you  hp^vp  shown  your  wisdom  and  your  lore ; 
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So  that  with  you  I  will  no  more  contest. 
Now  sleep  if  such  your  will, — and  take  your  rest. 
But  if  with  me  you  choose  a  friendly  talk, 
We  must  discourse  of  Love  and  feats  of  Avar. 

"  '  I  pray  you  now  to  answer  me  the  truth, 
Upon  the  honour  of  your  knightly  word. 
Are  you  Orlando  of  heroic  fame. 
Whose  name  and  prowess  echo  through  the  world  ? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?     Wherefore  are  you  here  ? 
Then  tell  me,  have  you  felt  the  bonds  of  Love  ? 
For  he  that  loveth  not  is  no  true  knight, 
And  all  his  chivalry  is  but  a  dream.' 

"  The  knight  replied  :    '  Orlando  you  behold 
Who  with  this  sword  the  brave  Almonte  slew. 
Of  conquering  Love,  I  am  the  lowly  slave. 
Thus  driven  forth  to  far  and  distant  lands. 
I  am  your  friend  and  will  not  hide  my  woe. 
But  will  confess  my  unrequited  love. 
That  lady  fair  within  Albracca's  walls 
The  daughter  of  Galafron  is  my  queen.'  "  * 


Then  he  accuses  Agricane  of  coming  against  King 
Galafron  with  fire  and  sword,  while  he,  Orlando,  has 
come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping  Angelica  and 
winning  her  love.  On  hearing  this,  the  Tartar  prince 
is  overcome  with  fury  ;  but  he  controls  himself  for 
a  moment  and  implores  Orlando  to  give  up  the  lady 
to  whom  he  himself  is  so  passionately  devoted. 

*'  I  could  as  soon  live  without  breathing  as  give 
up  loving  Angelica,  who  is  more  than  life  itself  to  me," 
is  the  reply.  Upon  this,  Agricane  in  furious  haste, 
springs  upon  his  horse  ;  crying  :  "  Give  her  up  or  die." 

Terrible  indeed  was  that  fight  which  followed.  It 
began  at  midnight,  and  for  five  hours,  the  two  lovers 
of  Angelica  fought  in  the  moonlight,  by  the  forest 

*  Translated  by  the  author. 
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trees,  until,  after  a  furious  onslaught  upon  his  foe, 
the  Tartar  King  was  hewn  down  by  the  mighty- 
sword  Durindana,  which  w^ent  straight  through  the 
armour,  crushed  the  saddle-bow  and  felled  man  and 
horse  to  the  ground.  As  Agricane  fell,  he  knew  that 
death  was  at  hand,  and,  just  as  the  light  of  dawn 
was  rising  in  the  sky,  he  called  Orlando  in  a  faint 
voice,  and  prayed  that  the  knight  would  baptise  him, 
with  water  from  the  fountain,  for  he  believed  in 
Christ  and  prayed  for  forgiveness. 

Orlando  was  touched  to  the  heart,  and  could  not 
restrain  his  tears  as  he  dismounted,  then  gently 
gathered  the  dying  man  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  on 
the  marble  floor  by  the  fountain.  He  spoke  tenderly 
to  Agricane,  asked  his  pardon  and  so  baptised  him, 
kneeling  by  his  side  and  praying  to  God  with  clasped 
hands.  When  the  end  had  come,  the  King  was  laid 
out  in  his  splendid  armour,  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  his  crowned  helmet  on  his  head  ;  while  Orlando 
sadly  made  his  way  back  to  the  rescued  city. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  various  interesting  episodes 
in  the  Orlando — there  are  many  others  on  which 
we  have  no  space  to  dwell  fully,  but  which  are  de- 
scribed with  the  same  vivid,  picturesque  touch. 
Thus  we  have  the  magic  gardens  of  Falerino  where 
Orlando  gathers  roses  to  fill  his  casque,  and  stop  his 
ears  from  the  entrancing  song  of  the  Siren  ;  the 
description  of  the  terrible  storm  which  overtakes 
Rodomonte  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  ;  the  charming 
picture  of  the  fairy  Morgana  in  the  midst  of  her 
enchanted  gardens,  as  she  combs  the  hair  of  Ziliante. 
Then  we  have  the  continuation  of  Rinaldo's  story, 
when  he  drinks  of  Cupid's  fountain  and  renews  his 
love  for  Angelica,  who  now  scornfully  rejects  him, 
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as  she  has  taken  a  draught  of  Merlin's  fount  which 
brings  hatred  and  disdain.  We  are  introduced  to 
Marfisa  the  Indian  Queen,  a  splendid  Amazon,  very 
strong  and  very  cruel ;  and  as  a  contrast  to  her, 
we  see  the  gentle  Bradamante,  the  sister  of  Rinaldo, 
who  is  as  brave  as  she  is  good  and  beautiful.  We  may 
not  forget  the  pathetic  story  of  Irolda  and  his 
wife,  the  fair  Tisbina,  whom  he  loved  with  a  passion 
as  deep  as  that  of  Tristan  for  Iseult,  and  their  very 
devotion  leads  to  disaster.  This  "  novella  "  is  told 
to  Rinaldo  by  a  lady  whom  he  has  rescued  by  strength 
of  arms,  and  who  is  riding  on  his  horse  behind  him 
through  a  forest  in  Asia. 

Many  episodes  are  concerned  with  Rinaldo  ;  we 
have  his  wonderful  fight  with  the  griffins  and  the 
giants ;  we  find  him  wandering  through  the  Forest 
of  Ardennes  where  Love  and  the  nymphs  surround 
and  attack  him,  scourging  him  with  roses  and  violets 
and  lilies  and  hyacinths,  until  he  is  grievously 
wounded, — through  his  armour  ! — and  all  because 
they  call  him  a  traitor  to  Love,  when  he  flies  from 
the  pursuit  of  Angelica.  On  another  occasion,  he  is 
found  sleeping  in  the  twilight  by  the  damsel,  Fior- 
delisa,  who  falls  in  love  with  him,  forgetting  her  own 
knight  Brandimarte. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  version  of  the  story  of 
Narcissus.  He  is  the  same  beautiful  youth,  "  so 
graceful  and  of  beauty  so  complete,  who  falls 
a-doting  on  his  own  sweet  eyes,"  and  sadly  gazed 
upon  his  own  exquisite  face,  until  he  wasted  away 
and  was  at  length  frozen  by  Death,  whose  breath  can 
freeze  all  lovely  things  on  earth.  But  instead  of  the 
nymph  Echo,  as  his  lover,  we  are  amazed  to  find  an 
Empress  of  the  East  doting  upon  this  beautiful  boy, 
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who  took  no  notice  of  her  prayers  and  tears,  but 
sufiered  her  to  die  of  love  for  him,  the  cruel  Narcissus. 
It  was  her  vengeance,  her  dying  curse,  which  brought 
the  final  disaster  upon  the  peerless  youth.  Even 
after  his  death,  his  beauty  brings  despair  upon  the 
fairy  Silvanella,  who  in  her  own  bitter  disappointment, 
cast  a  charm  upon  the  fountain,  that  lovely  faces 
should  appear  below  the  water,  which  should  cause 
those  who  look  upon  them  to  die  of  hopeless  love. 

I  must  give  one  more  quotation  from  Boiardo's 
praise  of  chivalrous  friendship.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  devotion  of  Brandimarte  to  the  great 
Orlando,  for  he  had  been  willing  to  release  his  hero 
from  captivity  in  Manodante's  prison  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  life. 

"  Dearer  than  health,  more  worthy  far  than  might. 

Than  even  honour  more  to  be  desired 

Is  faithful  friendship,  true  in  weal  and  woe  ; 

For  when  two  hearts  are  in  one  love  combined, 

Their  joys  are  doubled  and  their  sorrows  halved. 

Thus  in  such  amity  is  pure  content ; 

In  time  of  trouble,  with  a  trusting  heart. 

Each  calls  upon  his  friend,  who  shares  his  fate. 
"  What  profit  is  there  for  us  in  much  wealth, 

In  might,  or  high  estate,  or  royal  pomp, 

Without  a  friend  is  all  of  no  avail. 

He  who  loves  not  and  is  not  loved  again, 

Knows  not  the  secret  of  true  happiness. 

I  tell  you  this  because  across  the  sea 

Doth  Brandimarte  to  Orlando's  aid. 

Make  eager  haste  to  drive  his  flying  ship." 

We  must  now  return  to  the  last  adventure  of 
Angelica,  on  whom,  as  we  saw  from  the  First  Canto, 
when  she  appears  before  the  Court  of  Charlemagne, 
the  whole  action  of  the  Romance  depends.  We 
left  her  at  the  point  when  in  the  Forest  of  Ardennes, 
she  drank  the  water  of  Merlin's  Fount,  and  her  love 
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for  Rinaldo  turned  to  disdain.  She  leaves  the  two 
ancient  friends,  the  Paladins  Rinaldo  and  Orlando, 
fighting  a  deadly  duel  on  her  account,  and  escaping 
on  her  palfrey — ^which  is  always  conveniently  near  at 
hand — she  arrived  at  an  immense  plain,  where  she 
beheld  an  army  encamped.  These  are  the  soldiers 
of  France,  under  Charlemagne,  who  was  advancing 
to  meet  Rodomonte,  one  of  the  vassals  of  the  mighty 
Emperor  of  the  Orient,  Agramante.  When  the 
Emperor  learnt  from  Angelica  that  his  two  most 
famous  champions  were  fighting  in  the  forest,  he 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  thither  with  his  Court,  and 
by  his  royal  command,  the  conflict  ceased.  In  order 
to  settle  the  dispute  about  Angelica,  he  gave  this 
enticing  and  dangerous  lady  into  the  care  of  the 
old  white-headed  Namo,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  His 
decision  was  that  she  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  warrior 
who,  in  the  coming  battle  with  the  Infidels,  should 
prove  most  worthy  of  her. 

Alas  !  this  is  the  end  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato, 
for  here  Matteo  Maria  Boiardo,  Count  of  Scandiano, 
broke  off  the  story,  on  the  fatal  invasion  of  his 
beloved  Italy  by  the  conquering  French.  Very 
pathetic  is  his  despairing  cry  : 

"  Now,  while  I  sing,  O  great  Redeemer,  God  ! 
I  see  all  Italy  in  flame  and  fire 
Brought  by  these  men  of  Gaul,  who  with  fierce  rage 
Come  to  lay  waste  our  land,  I  know  not  where  !  " 

Here  ends  Boiardo,  and  it  is  from  this  point  that 
Ariosto  takes  up  the  story  of  Orlando  in  a  more 
polished  and  accomplished  style,  but  without  the 
first  enthusiasm  and  the  vivid  beauty  and  joy  of  the 
earlier  poet  who  has  shed  such  a  radiant  glow  upon 
the  sunset  of  chivalry. 


CHAPTER   XV 

LIFE    OF    ARIOSTO 

The  life  of  Lodovico  Ariosto — His  birth  and  education — At  the  court 
of  Ferrara — In  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  d'Este — He  is  appointed 
Commissary  for  Garfagnana,  a  wild  district  in  the  Apennines — 
His  adventures — His  return  to  Ferrara — His  writings — Flays 
and  satires — The  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso  (a  continuation  of 
Boiardo's  Orlando  Innamorato) — Ariosto's  death  in  1533 — His 
biography  by  his  son  Virginio. 

Lodovico  Ariosto,  next  in  succession  of  the  great 
romantic  poets,  was  born  at  Reggio,  on  September  8, 
1474.  He  was  of  a  noble  family,  his  father  Count 
Niccolo  di  Rinalclo  Ariosto  being  captain  of  the 
citadel  of  Reggio  ;  and  his  mother  Daria  Valeri 
Malaguzzi  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house.  He 
was  the  eldest  of  a  large  family  and  the  first  seven 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Reggio,  until  in  1481, 
his  father  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Polesine  of 
Rovigo,  "  the  town  whose  profusion  of  roses  gave  it 
a  delightful  name  in  Greek  language."  *  This  was 
a  very  important  post,  as  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  between  Venice  and  Ferrara,  and 
Niccolo  was  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  defending 
a  city  with  a  small  garrison  and  poor  fortifications. 
The  event  was  disastrous,  for  Rovigo  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  before  the  might  of  Venice,  and 
the  unfortunate  Count  Niccolo  Ariosto  lost  all  that 

*  As  Lodovico  says  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  III.  4L 
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he  possessed,  and  after  many  vain  applications  to 
Duke  Ercole,  at  length  found  a  refuge  at  Ferrara 
in  1484.  Two  years  later  he  received  the  post  of 
"  Judge  of  the  twelve  Sages  of  Ferrara/'  which  made 
him  the  chief  official  of  the  city.  In  this  cultured 
centre  of  the  Renaissance,  the  boy  Lodovico  had  a  fine 
opening  for  his  education.  His  father,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  stern  and  unpopular  man,  intended 
him  for  the  law,  and  it  was  only  after  some  wasted 
years  that  he  was  suffered  to  follow  his  taste  for 
literature.  At  this  time  all  Ferrara  was  enjoying  the 
dramatic  entertainments  given  by  the  Duke,  and 
reading  with  enthusiasm  the  new  Romantic  poem  of 
the  Orlando  Innamorato,  which  was  just  published 
by  Boiardo,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  Lodovico 
spent  all  his  spare  moments  in  studying  that  and  other 
fables  of  romance.  From  the  records  of  the  period, 
we  find  that  the  scholars  of  the  University  had  a  very 
lively  time. 

But  the  irresponsible  days  of  happy  youth  were 
drawing  to  an  end,  for  in  1500,  Niccolo  Ariosto  died, 
and  his  eldest  son  found  himself  left  with  a  very 
moderate  patrimony  and  burdened  with  the  care  of 
five  sisters  and  four  brothers.  However  Lodovico 
appears  to  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  discharged 
his  duties  so  well  as  to  provide  portions  for  the  girls, 
and  a  suitable  education  and  honourable  start  in  life 
for  the  brothers,  Gabriele,  Carlo,  Galasso  and  Ales- 
sandro.  The  warm  affection  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  his  family  was  a  proof  of  his  devotion 
and  generosity  towards  them. 

He  became  very  popular  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara, 
and  in  1503  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  with  whom  he  remained  for  fourteen  years  ; 
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being  employed  in  matters  of  confidence,  and  often 
sent  on  various  embassies  to  all  parts  of  Italy.  His 
salary,  fixed  at  1,200  francs,  was  unfortunately  paid 
most  irregularly.  Ariosto  complains  that  he  was 
forced  to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  travelling  and 
performing  the  duties  of  a  common  courier,  but 
necessity  had  driven  him  to  accept  this  position,  which 
must  often  have  been  most  unsatisfactory  in  every 
way,  considering  the  disreputable  character  of  the 
young  Ippolito,  who  was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  by  Alexander  VI.  Such  a  patron  as  this 
could  have  had  no  conception  of  the  genius  of  his 
envoy,  although  other  members  of  his  family,  such 
as  Isabella  d'Este,  were  not  slow  in  admiring  the 
dramatic  talent  and  later  the  writings  of  Ariosto. 

He  appears  to  have  begun  his  great  work,  the 
Orlando  Furioso,  in  the  year  1505 ;  it  took  him 
ten  years  to  write,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
to  correct  and  improve.  In  1518,  he  left  the  service 
of  Ippolito,  to  enter  that  of  Duke  Alfonso  I.,  who 
appreciated  his  fame  since  the  printing  of  his 
Orlando,  and  left  him  leisure  for  his  writing.  The 
next  four  years  were  for  him  a  halcyon  time,  for  at 
last  he  was  famous  and  independent.  Everywhere 
he  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  found 
friends  in  Florence,  in  Rome,  in  Urbino  and  Mantua. 
Much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  plays, 
which  had  been  his  delight  both  in  composing  and 
acting  from  his  boyhood.  His  Cassaria  was  per- 
formed at  Ferrara  in  1508  ;  and  another,  the  Sufpositi, 
the  next  year.  This  last  greatly  pleased  Leo  X. 
when  he  saw  it  performed  at  the  Vatican,  and  he 
requested  the  author  to  write  another  for  him, 
which  received  the  name  of  the  Negromante. 
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These  plays  were  all  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Latin  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  many  modern 
allusions  being  added  of  very  doubtful  taste  ;  while 
the  wonderful  painted  scenery  was  a  great  attrac- 
tion. When  the  Swpfositi  was  played  in  Rome  on 
the  Sunday  of  the  Carnival,  1519,  the  great  Raphael 
was  employed  to  paint  the  scenes.  The  later  play, 
the  Negromantej  somewhat  resembles  in  plot  Ben 
Jonson's  Alchemist.  These  comedies  and  one  or 
two  others  which  Ariosto  wrote,  are  on  such  a  low 
moral  plane  that  brilliant  and  witty  as  they  are,  we 
marvel  to  hear  that  they  were  performed  before  the 
great  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Ferrara.  Probably 
Ariosto  saw  no  harm  in  following  the  custom  of  his 
time.  When  he  died,  leaving  the  Scholastica  un- 
finished, a  charming  little  story  is  told  by  his  brother 
Gabriele,  of  a  vision  of  the  night  in  which  he  appeared 
and  recited  the  end  of  his  play  ;  "...  if  this  seem 
to  differ  from  the  rest,  let  it  not  sound  strange  to  you, 
for  after  all,  the  dead  are  not  as  the  living." 

The  peaceful  time  which  Ariosto  enjoyed  in  Ferrara 
came  to  a  tragic  end.  In  1532,  he  was  appointed 
Ducal  Commissary  for  Garfagnana,  a  wild  moun- 
tainous district  in  the  Apennines  ;  it  was  probably 
the  nominal  salary  of  2,300  francs  which  induced  the 
poet  to  accept  this  most  unsuitable  engagement,  for 
nothing  could  have  been  more  opposed  to  all  his 
habits  of  life,  than  to  govern  a  district  in  a  constant 
state  of  fighting  and  rebellion,  chiefly  famed  as  a 
haunt  of  brigands.  It  speaks  well  for  his  courage 
and  strength  of  mind,  that  the  poet  was  able  to  endure 
his  exile  from  civilised  life,  and  the  painful  duties 
entailed  in  ruling  a  lawless  people.  He  found  relaxa- 
tion in  his  writing,  in  correspondence  with  his  friends. 


MEDAL    OF     ARTOSTO     BY     I'dNTOIUNO     DK     PASTORINO,     OF     SIENA. 
MEDAL    OF    ARIOSTO    BY    DOMENICO    POGGINI.    OF    FLOUENCE. 
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and  in  watching  over  the  education  of  an  illegitimate 
son,  Virginio,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached. 
This  talented  youth  showed  himself  worthy  of  such 
devotion,  by  the  care  with  which  he  collected  the 
Latin  poems  of  his  father  and  wrote  his  biography. 

The  gloom  of  that  life  in  the  Garfagnana  is  broken 
by  a  delightful  anecdote.  We  are  told  that  one  day 
the  poet  was  riding  out  with  a  few  followers,  when  he 
suddenly  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
brigands.  But  when  the  leader  discovered  who  he 
was,  he  made  a  lowly  obeisance  and  profound 
apologies,  declaring  that  his  men  and  he  himself 
had  so  great  an  admiration  for  Signor  Lodovico 
Ariosto,  writer  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  they 
would  form  a  guard  of  honour  to  escort  him  back 
to  his  castle.  This  they  did,  descanting  all  the  way 
on  the  various  beauties  they  had  found  in  the  poem, 
and  praising  it  to  the  skies. 

When  those  weary  three  years  of  exile  came  to  an 
end  in  1525,  Ariosto  joyfully  returned  to  Ferrara 
and  built  himself  a  house  in  the  Contrada  Mirasol, 
small  but  with  a  large  garden,  "  at  his  own  expense,'' 
as  he  recorded  in  the  inscription  over  the  door.  This 
was  indeed  the  fruit  of  his  literary  work,  probably 
from  the  second  edition  of  his  Orlando.  Now  that 
a  peaceful  time  was  before  him,  he  married  Ales- 
sandra  Benucci,  widow  of  Tito  Strozzi ;  a  lady  for 
whom  he  had  felt  the  most  tender  and  passionate 
devotion  for  many  years.  In  one  of  his  Canzoni,  he 
describes  how  he  first  met  her,  on  the  Midsummer 
festival  of  San  Giovanni,  in  the  year  1513.  Her  dress 
was  of  black  silk  embroidered  with  two  interwoven 
vines  ;  '*  between  her  serene  forehead  and  the  line 
which  divided  her  rich  and  golden  tresses,  was  a 
II 
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sprig  of  laurel  .  .  .  most  beautiful  was  she,  with  a 
face  full  of  sweetness  and  manners  noble  and  engag- 
ing/' In  the  lustre  of  her  beauty,  the  poet  took 
note  of  nothing  else.  The  marriage  of  Ariosto  was 
kept  secret,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  give  up  certain 
minor  benefices  which  he  held.  He  had  no  legiti- 
mate children.  The  last  eight  years  of  his  life  appear 
to  have  been  peaceful  and  happy,  spent  in  quiet 
study  and  especially  in  constant  revision  and  polish- 
ing of  his  Orlando.  The  edition  of  1532  contained 
forty-six  cantos,  several  having  been  added. 

In  1531,  he  happened  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  camp  at  Coreggio  of  the  Marquis  of  Vasto, 
nephew  of  Vittoria  Colonna's  dead  husband,  whom 
she  loved  as  a  son.  This  cultured  prince  so  highly 
appreciated  the  genius  of  the  poet,  that  he  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  golden  ducats,  the 
only  pecuniary  recognition  Ariosto  ever  received  for 
his  literary  merits.  When  he  had  once  hurried  to 
Rome  to  congratulate  his  old  friend  Leo  X.  on  his 
promotion,  the  new  Pope  had  "  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks  "  and  then  let  him  go  forth  in  the  rain  to  sup 
and  sleep  at  the  humble  inn  of  the  Montone.  All 
his  radiant  hopes  proved  vain.  And  again  when  he 
was  invited  in  1532  by  Isabella  d'Este  to  meet  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Mantua,  and  present  his 
poem,  rumour  said  that  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel,  but  even  that  is  doubtful ! 

For  the  last  time  must  the  ever-hopeful  poet  have 
taken  to  heart  that  stern  lesson  :  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes."  Within  seven  months  he  was 
destined  to  bid  farewell  to  all  his  earthly  honours 
and  stand  before  a  higher  tribunal.  His  health  had 
never  been  robust,  and  he  had  suffered  nmch  during 
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those  long  years  when  he  was  ever  on  the  road,  in 
heat  and  cold,  to  carry  the  messages  of  his  unworthy 
master  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este.  Consmnption  ap- 
pears to  have  developed,  and  he  died  at  Ferrara, 
"  fortified  by  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,"  on  June  6, 
1533.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  admired  by  his 
many  friends,  and  his  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
whole  city.  The  new  Duchess,  Renee  of  France,  had 
special  reason  to  mourn  over  his  loss,  for  in  her 
stately  exile,  he  had  ever  proved  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  congenial  of  her  courtiers ;  he  had 
recently  added  to  his  Orlando  a  splendid  panegyric 
to  her  fame.* 

His  son  Virginio,  who  as  still  a  minor  had  re- 
ceived the  benefice  of  S.  Mauro  in  Fossalta,  wrote  a 
biography  of  his  father,  but  from  this  we  only  learn 
a  few  brief  details  of  his  manners  and  customs.  He 
tells  us  that  his  father  "  was  never  satisfied  with 
that  which  he  had  written,  but  revised  his  verses 
again  and  again  and  often  the  first  ideas  were  lost." 
We  also  learn  that  he  was  very  fond  of  gardening, 
but  was  so  impatient  to  see  results  that  he  often 
disturbed  the  ground.  "  Once  when  he  had  planted 
capers,  he  went  every  day  to  watch  their  rapid  growth, 
until  at  last  he  discerned  that  they  were  but  elders 
and  that  the  capers  had  not  come  up  at  all."  "  He 
would  eat  anything  placed  before  him,  without 
distinction  of  food,  but  he  was  especially  fond  of 
turnips.  ..."  As  to  his  books,  he  greatly  delighted 
in  Virgil,  and  loved  Tibellius  for  his  language,  and 
highly  commended  Horace  and  Catullus,  but  he  had 
less  liking  for  Propertius.  ..."  Ariosto  was  very 
absent-minded,  and  seemed  to  be  always  wrapped  up 

*  Orlando  F arioso,  XIII.  51. 
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in  dreams  of  his  poetry.  Thus  a  story  is  told  of  him 
that  when  he  was  at  Carpi  one  summer,  he  set  forth 
to  take  a  morning  stroll  in  thin  house  shoes ;  and 
was  so  full  of  his  own  thoughts  that  he  walked  on 
all  day  until  he  reached  Ferrara. 

It  is  in  the  poet's  own  writings — especially  in  the 
"  Satires  "  addressed  in  the  form  of  poetical  letters 
to  various  friends — that  we  find  a  revelation  of  his 
real  feelings  under  various  circumstances  of  his  life. 
Concerning  these,  which  were  not  published  until 
after  his  death,  even  Virginio  tells  very  little. 
*'  Which  was  the  first  Satire  that  he  composed  ;  and 
how  he  thought  they  were  lost  and  therefore  com- 
posed no  more  of  them.  .  .  .  And  after  he  had 
found  them  again,  he  began  two  or  three  others, 
which  were  not  finished,  one  of  these  being  dedi- 
cated to  Castiglione.*' 

It  is  not  of  much  importance  in  what  order  we 
take  these  seven  Satires,  which  are  probably  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  letters  ever  written.  Perhaps 
the  most  practical  interest  belongs  to  that  one 
written  to  Bembo,  to  recommend  his  son  to  the  care 
of  his  friend.  And  we  have  the  actual  letter  which 
young  Virginio  carried  with  him  to  Padua  in  1531, 
which  is  a  much  more  simple  composition. 

"  My  son  Virginio  comes  to  study  at  Padua.  I 
charge  him  that  he  at  once  pay  homage  to  your  Lord- 
ship, and  enter  into  your  service.  May  your  Lord- 
ship be  pleased  to  bestow  your  patronage  upon  him, 
when  he  needs  it,  and  constantly  advise  and  exhort 
him  not  to  waste  his  time.  To  you  I  commend 
myself  in  unceasing  service.  I  have  almost  made  an 
end  of  revising  my  Purioso  ;  then  I  will  travel  to 
Padua  that  I  may  hold  converse  with  your  Lord- 
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ship  and  learn  those  things  which  I  know  not  myself. 
May  God  be  ever  your  guardian.'' 

The  poetical  Satire  in  terza  rima  is  much  fuller. 
He  appeals  to  their  mutual  friendship,  but  would  not 
have  burdened  with  actual  teaching,  the  office  of 
Demetrio  or  of  Musura.  He  desires  that  Virginio 
should  have  learning  and  goodness,  but  let  goodness 
come  first.  ..."  Find  for  me  an  honest  tutor  to 
teach  Virginio  Greek.  I  have  taught  him  Latin 
already,  but  the  trials  of  my  early  life  denied  Greek 
to  me.  At  the  point  of  the  spear  did  my  father 
drive  me  into  the  study  of  the  law,  in  which  I  wasted 
five  years,  and  not  till  I  was  twenty,  did  I  find  a 
teacher  in  Gregorio  da  Spoleto.  He  taught  me 
Latin,  but  before  we  were  arrived  at  Greek,  the 
good  man  went  to  Milan.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  death 
of  my  father,  and  I  was  left  in  care  of  my  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  There  was  no  time  for  study 
and  I  had  to  think  only  of  economy.  .  .  .  After  the 
loss  of  my  dear  Pandolfo,  ...  as  if  these  trials  were 
not  enough,  I  was  placed  under  the  yoke  of  Ippolito 
d'Este.  Throughout  the  rule  of  Julius  IL,  and  for 
seven  years  while  Leo  reigned,  1  was  kept  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  a  mere  courier,  in  the  place  of 
a  poet.  On  those  rough  mountain  roads,  little  chance 
had  I  to  learn  Greek  or  Hebrew." 

In  the  second  Satire  we  learn  Ariosto's  real  opinion 
of  Ippolito  d'Este,  whom  he  had  ofiicially  praised 
to  the  skies.  He  writes  :  "  My  lord  has  told  me,  and 
I  have  no  wish  to  hide  it,  that  my  verses  (the 
Orlando)  are  barely  worth  the  cost  of  their  waste- 
paper.  He  gives  me  for  my  praise  of  him,  not  one 
penny  of  guerdon,  but  merely  pays  me  for  my  service 
as  a  courier.     His  lacqueys,  his  menial  servants  on 
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land  and  water  receive  their  pay  ;  but  when  I  write 
his  praises  in  my  book,  he  doth  but  accuse  me  of 
wasting  my  time  in  pleasure  and  ease  ;  indeed  I  had 
served  him  better  by  waiting  on  his  personal  wants. 
.  .  .  Little  enough  was  his  pay  for  my  weary  journeys, 
over  mountains  and  rocky  precipices,  ever  changing 
guides  and  horses,  putting  my  life  in  peril  on  his 
errands." 

The  unfortunate  poet  continues  his  life-story  in 
the  fourth  Satire.  "  My  friend,  you  would  know 
how  I  fare  with  Duke  Alfonso,  and  you  ask  if  his 
service  is  less  irksome  than  that  of  Ippolito  ?  In 
truth  I  must  own  that  I  love  one  servitude  no 
better  than  the  other,  and  had  I  the  means  of  living, 
I  would  be  my  own  master.  But  I  was  not  born  to 
wealth  ...  so  I  am  compelled  to  serve  a  patron,  and 
owe  my  living  to  Alfonso  rather  than  beg  my  bread 
from  one  door  to  another.  To  me  the  life  of  a  Court 
is  very  slavery,  although  some  men  think  it  a  thing 
to  be  desired.  ...  A  caged  nightingale  is  never  happy, 
and  even  a  day's  captivity  will  kill  a  swallow.  If  a 
man  desires  to  become  a  knight  or  a  cardinal,  it  is 
for  him  to  bow  down  before  kings  or  popes  ;  but  as 
for  me,  I  have  no  wish  for  such  honours  ;  sweeter 
is  the  taste  of  a  turnip  in  my  own  home,  than  a  feast 
in  that  of  my  lord.  Rather  would  I  sit  at  ease  in  my 
own  easy-chair  than  have  the  right  to  vaunt  myself 
that  I  had  travelled  half  across  the  earth.  I  know 
my  own  country,  for  I  have  visited  the  Tuscan  land, 
Romagna,  Lombardy,  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  seas.  With 
that  I  am  content,  for  the  rest  of  the  world  is  open 
before  me  with  Ptolemy  to  guide  me.  At  least  in 
the  service  of  Duke  Alfonso,  I  can  pursue  my  studies. 
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and  am  not  torn  away  from  Ferrara,  where  my  heart 
is  fixed.  ...  Do  I  hear  you  laugh  and  say  that  a 
woman  binds  me  to  my  home  ?  I  will  freely  own 
that  it  is  true." 

Ariosto  then  continues  his  story  and  tells  of  his 
futile  visit  to  Rome  when  Leo  X.  became  Pope, 
which  has  already  been  spoken  of.  And  he  adds 
that  all  the  wealth  and  dignity  he  might  have 
obtained,  would  have  been  dearly  bought  at  the 
price  of  his  honour.  This  feeling  is  well  put  in  the 
poet's  Ninth  Elegy. 

"  For  never  by  man  must  Faith  be  broken. 
Be  it  pledged  to  one  or  to  many  sworn. 
Be  the  promise  spoken  in  palace  or  hut. 
An  oath  may  be  needed  to  bind  the  slave, 
But  with  noble  spirits  of  high  estate 
The  simple  word  is  a  sacrament." 

In  the  Fifth  Satire,  we  see  that  Ariosto 's  content 
in  Ferrara  was  rudely  disturbed.  He  writes  from 
his  exile  in  the  Garfagnana.  ''  This  day  ends  the 
first  year  of  my  banishment  amongst  these  barbarous 
mountains,  .  .  .  severed  from  the  lady  of  my  soul  by 
snows,  rocks,  forests  and  rivers.  I  am  already  fifty 
years  of  age  and  yet  am  conquered  by  love  like  a 
beardless  boy.  .  .  .  My  heart  sinks  within  me  in  this 
wretched  place  ;  I  cannot  soothe  my  spirit  with 
poetry  as  at  Reggio  in  my  young  days.  I  am  shut 
in  by  the  wild  forests  of  these  Apennines  as  in  a 
living  tomb  ;  held  captive  by  the  bare  heights  of 
Pania  and  the  precipices  of  Pellegrino.  Day  and 
night  am  I  engaged  in  trying  cases  of  robbery,  murder, 
revenge  and  hatred  ;  here  in  my  castle,  or  out  yonder 
in  the  open  air,  perpetual  suits-at-law,  brawls  and 
quarrels  assault  my  ears.     My  whole  time  is  engaged 
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in  threats,  persuasions,  acquittals  or  condemnations. 
The  eighty-three  villages  in  this  province  are  in 
perpetual  discord,  and  brigands  encompass  me  on 
every  side.  .  .  ." 

Then  he  explains  that  when  his  stipend  ceased  on 
account  of  the  war,  the  Duke  made  him  Governor  of 
Garfagnana  "  from  regard  to  his  necessities,  but  it 
was  never  to  his  mind."  Poor  man,  he  was  indeed 
out  of  place  and  those  three  years  of  exile  were  the 
most  miserable  in  his  life.  But  as  we  know,  on  his 
return  to  Ferrara,  he  won  his  beloved  Alessandra, 
and  enjoyed  eight  years  of  peaceful  happiness  before 
the  end  came. 

The  pleasant  task  now  remains  of  endeavouring 
to  give  a  clear  and  vivid  account  of  the  great  work 
by  which  will  ever  live  the  fame  of  Ariosto,  the 
Orlando  Furioso. 


CHAPTER   XVI 


THE    "  ORLANDO   FURIOSO  " 


The  great  work  of  Ariosto,  the  Orlando  Furioso,  the  supreme  set- 
ting forth  of  the  Romantic  Epic,  is  built  on  the  foundation  of 
Boiardo's  poem,  beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Orlando  In- 
namorato  leaves  off — A  programme  of  the  names  and  qualities 
of  the  chief  personages — The  flight  of  Angelica — The  story  of 
Rogero  and  Bradamante,  supposed  ancestors  of  the  Este  family 
— Angelica  is  chained  to  a  rock,  rescued  by  Rogero  ;  many 
other  adventures  of  thrilling  interest — The  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Cathay  meets  her  fate  in  Medoro,  a  page  of  lowly 
birth,  whom  she  loves  and  marries. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  renown  of  Lodovico 
Ariosto  is  practically  founded  upon  his  great  Romantic 
Epic,  the  Orlando  Furioso,  From  his  earliest 
days,  he  took  the  greatest  delight  in  the  legends  of 
Romance,  and  more  especially  in  the  heroic  tale  of 
chivalry  which  Boiardo  had  written  ;  and  when  the 
Count  of  Scandiano  died,  leaving  his  Epic  unfinished, 
he  seized  his  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  work  so 
popular  and  well-known  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  able  to  write  in  the  Tuscan  tongue  to  which  he 
was  always  so  loyal. 

Yet  we  must  not  look  upon  the  Furioso  as 
merely  a  sequel  of  the  Innamorato,  for  it  is  really 
an  independent  poem  with  fresh  aims  and  ideas, 
bringing  with  it  a  totally  different  atmosphere  and 
style.     As  Pio  Rajna  remarks  :    "  While  the  Furioso 
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recognises  the  Chanson  de  Roland  amongst  its 
ancestors,  it  derives  a  good  part  of  its  blood  from 
the  Aeneid,  from  the  Metamorphoses  and  from  the 
Thebaid."  *  Taking  the  poem  of  Boiardo  as  his 
foundation,  Ariosto  sought  to  write  a  poem  after 
the  fashion  of  classical  models. 

This  note  is  struck  in  the  opening  lines  : 

"  Of  ladies  and  of  knights,  of  arms  and  love. 
Of  courtesy  and  of  brave  deeds  I  sing." 

The  great  work  is  made  up  of  every  variety  of  story, 
while  in  some  marvellous  way,  all  combine  to  work 
out  the  main  plot.  Yet  at  a  first  glance  the  vivid 
and  delightful  incidents  seem  to  us  but  detached  gems 
of  fancy  ;  and  it  is  only  by  careful  study  that  we 
understand  and  admire  the  wonderful  constructive 
talent,  which  combines  the  multitude  of  rapidly 
changing  pictures  into  one  entrancing  masterpiece. 
He  was  in  a  measure  heir  to  the  talents  of  Pulci  and 
Boiardo,  and  to  these  he  added  the  haste  and  spirit 
which  sweep  us  through  one  canto  after  another, 
until  his  own  delight  and  humour  become  catching 
and  we  respond  to  each  wild  adventure.  For  the 
supreme  charm  of  the  Furioso  is  not  in  its  chivalry 
or  its  cunningly  woven  plots,  so  much  as  in  its  cease- 
less variety,  its  truth  and  vigour  ;  its  minute  descrip- 
tion of  natural  objects,  whether  dealing  with  the  world 
as  we  know  it,  or  with  some  fabulous  and  delightful 
impossibility. 

Thus  at  one  moment,  we  are  in  a  stately  company 
of  great  princes  and  warriors  preparing  for  war,  then 
we  are  carried  off  to  an  enchanted  palace,  to  a  magic 
fountain,  next  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  battle, 

*  Le  Fonti  dell  Orlando  Furioso,  Pio  Rajna.     (Firenze,   1876.) 
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or  a  storm  at  sea  ;  now  a  tragedy,  then  a  comedy  ; 
there  is  dancing,  singing,  love-making  ;  we  go  down 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth  or  we  soar  on  a  hippogriff 
to  the  moon,  while  we  are  always  coming  across 
magic  and  enchantment,  and  the  fascinating  presence 
of  that  Queen  of  coquettes,  Angelica,  flits  ever  before 
us,  constantly  followed  by  some  adoring  knight- 
errant,  from  whom  she  may  escape  by  placing  the 
magic  ring  within  her  lips  and  becoming  invisible, 
to  the  bewilderment  of  her  lovers. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  I 
may  have  occasion  to  quote  occasionally  some  happy 
simile,  or  sentiment,  or  description  from  the  Tudor 
Translation  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  "  the  witty 
godson  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ''— "  the  only  version 
that  gives  the  spirit  of  the  original  in  English,"  de- 
lightful in  its  quaintness.  I  will  make  the  story 
more  easy  to  understand  by  giving  the  names  and 
qualities  of  the  chief  actors. 

"Orlando  Furioso" 
Charlemagne,  King  of  France,  and  Roman  Emperor.     Leader  of 

Christendom  against  the  Saracens. 
Orlando,  first  in  honour   and  renown  amongst  the  Paladins.     His 

love  for  Angelica  drives  him  to  madness. 
Rinaldo,  son  of  Prince  Amon  of  Montalbano  and  Beatrice.     He  ia 

the  brother  of  the  warrior-princess  Bradamante. 
Brandimarte,  son  of  the  King  of  Sicily. 
Oliver,  the  dearest  friend  of  Orlando.     Christian  Paladin. 
Zerbino,  Prince  of  Scotland.     A  perfect  Knight.     (Of  him  Arioato 

says,  that  "  When  Nature  made  him,   she  broke  the  mould.") 

Faithful  lover  of  Isabella.     Brother  of  Ginevra. 
AsTOLFO,  called  the  "  English  Duke."     Son  of  the  King  of  England. 

Uses  the  magic  lance,  rides  the  Hippogrifif,  etc. 
And  many  other  Christian  Paladins. 

Pagan  Kings  and  Warriors 
Agramant,  Emperor  of  Africa,  Leader  of  the  Saracens.     Has  a  number 
of  vassal  Kings  under  him. 
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Ageican,  King  of  Tartary,  to  whom  Angelica  was  promised  in  marriage. 

Mandkicaedo,  his  son  and  successor. 

Geadasso,  King  of  Sericane. 

Galapheone,  King  of  Cathay.     Father  of  Angelica  and  Argalis. 

RoGEEO,  greatest  of  the  Infidel  warriors.     Ariosto  makes  him  the  real 

hero  of  the  Furioso,  as  he  is  to  become  the  legendary  ancestor 

of   the   Este  Family,   by   his   marriage    with   the    warrior-lady, 

Bradamante. 
RoDOMONTB,  the  boastful  King  of  Algiers.     He  wears  a  dragon-skin, 

which  belonged  to  his  ancestor,  Nimrod,  which  cannot  be  pierced 

by  arms.     Lover  of  Doralis. 
Dabdinello,  King  of  Zumara.     (Killed  in  battle.     His  faithful  page, 

Medoro,  is  chosen  by  Angelica  as  her  husband.) 
Saceipant,  King  of  Circassia. 
Marsilio,  Pagan  King  of  Spain. 
SoBEiNO,  a  vassal  King  under  Agramant. 

Medoeo,  Page  of  King  Dardinello,  who  ultimately  marries  Angelica. 
And  many  others. 

Peincesses  and  Ladies 

Angelica,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Cathay. 

Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Saracen  King  of  Galicia.     Beloved  by 

Zerbino  (for  the  sake  of  whose  love,  she  dies  a  tragic  death). 
Beadamante,  daughter  of  Prince  Amon  of  Montalbano  and  Beatrice. 

Sister  of  Rinaldo.     She  marries  Rogero,  and  is  the  legendary 

ancestress  of  the  Este  Family.     A  splendid  warrior-princess. 
Maefisa,  Eastern  warrior- lady.     Twin-sister  of  Rogero. 
FiOEDiLiGi,  devoted  wife  of  Brandimarte.     (She  dies  of  grief  for  hia 

loss.) 
GiNEVEA,   daughter    of    the   King   of    Scotland.     Sister    of    Zerbino. 

(Falsely  accused  and  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  by  Orlando.) 
Olympia,   Heiress   of   Friesland.      A   brave   and  unfortunate   lady. 

(Harrington  says  of  her :    "  In  Olympia  we  see  a  rare  mirror  of 

constancy,  which  I  doubt  too  few  of  her  sex  will  imitate.") 
DoEALis,  a  Spanish  Lady. 
And  others. 

Famous  Hoeses, 

The  Hippogriff,  or  griffin-horse.  The  plumage,  wings,  head,  beak  and 
front  legs  were  those  of  a  griffin,  but  the  rest  was  like  a  horse. 
"  A  very  rare  creature  of  a  natural  kind,  found  now  and  then  in 
the  Riphaean  Mountains,  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  Frozen 
Sea." 
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Bkiqliadoro  (with  a  golden  bridle).     The  war  horse  of  Orlando. 
Baiardo  (bay  colour).     The  horse  of  Rinaldo. 

Fronting,  the  horse  of  Rogero,  sometimes  kept  for  him  by  Bradamante. 
Rabican,  Bradamante's  horse. 

And  others. 

Famous  Swords 

DuRlNDANA,  the  sword  of  Orlando. 
FusBERTA,  sword  of  Rinaldo. 
Balisardo,  the  sword  of  Rogero. 

Ariosto  begins  the  Furioso,  where  Boiardo  left 
off  the  Innamorato ;  at  the  moment  when  the 
Christians  have  been  driven  back  to  Paris  by  the 
Saracens,  and  the  city  is  besieged.  The  first  Canto 
tells  of  the  duel  between  Orlando  and  Rinaldo — on 
account  of  Angelica — being  put  a  stop  to  by  Charle- 
magne, who  places  that  fascinating  lady  in  the  charge 
of  the  old  Duke  Namus  of  Bavaria.  The  Emperor 
promises  to  bestow  her  upon  the  Paladin  who,  in  the 
coming  battle,  should  make  proof  of  the  greatest 
valour,  and  cause  the  most  destruction  in  the  Pagan 
host. 

But  when  the  great  conflict  began,  and  the  tide 
of  battle  seemed  to  be  turning  against  the  Christians, 
Angelica  lost  no  time  in  escaping  from  the  Duke's 
pavilion,  mounting  her  horse  and  riding  away  at 
full  speed.  She  had  no  intention  of  being  bestowed 
upon  any  Paladin  as  a  prize.  Already  she  had 
reached  the  forest,  when  she  saw  a  knight  in  lull 
armour  before  her,  and  recognised  Rinaldo,  who  was 
looking  for  his  horse  Baiardo,  which  had  strayed 
away.  At  the  sight  of  the  man  she  hated  (since  she 
drank  the  water  of  Merlin's  fount),  she  quickly  turned 
her  palfrey's  head,  and  fled  in  wild  alarm,  deeper 
amid   the  tangled   trees.     Presently  she  reached   a 
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river,  and  saw  on  the  bank  another  knight,  who  had 
come,  slightly  wounded  and  weary  from  the  fight, 
to  cool  himself  with  the  fresh  water.  Angelica  recog- 
nises one  of  her  many  adorers,  and  summons  him  to 
her  help.  Then  Rinaldo  arrives  and  while  the  two 
warriors  engage  in  a  fierce  duel,  the  "  artful  wench  "  * 
escapes  in  eager  haste  from  both  her  champions. 

All  day  she  fled  through  many  a  woodland  glade, 
and  when  the  night  came,  she  still  rode  on,  although 
in  deadly  fear,  for  every  rustling  leaf  and  crackling 
twig  seemed  to  warn  her  that  her  pursuer  was  nigh.f 
At  length  the  princess  came  to  a  lovely  bower,  over- 
grown with  flowers,  as  the  day  dawned,  and  here, 
wearied  out,  she  fell  asleep.  But  once  more  she  was 
startled  by  the  clang  of  arms  and  the  coming  of  a 
warrior,  who  proved  to  be  Sacripant,  King  of  Cir- 
cassia,  another  of  her  devoted  lovers.  He  lost  no 
time  in  paying  hot  courtship  to  the  fair  lady,  when 
to  his  indignation,  another  knight  arrived  in  shining 
white  armour,  with  a  silvery  plume  on  his  helmet, 
riding  a  white  war-horse. 

Sacripant  in  his  rage  at  being  disturbed,  rushed 
fiercely  on  the  newcomer,  who  gaily  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  made  so  fierce  an  assault  that  the 
Circassian's  charger  was  mortally  wounded  and  fell 
with  crushing  force  on  his  master.  The  white  knight 
then  rode  swiftly  away,  and  Sacripant  was  still 
struggling  on  the  ground  when  a  weary  page  came 
up  and  enquired  if  a  knight  on  a  white  horse  had 
passed  that  way.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  sulky 
reply  ;    "  and  has  just  overcome  me.     Tell  me  his 

*  As  Harrington  calls  her, 

I  See  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  Book  II.,  Canto  VII.,  for  an  almost 
literal  translation  of  Angelica's  flight. 
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name  ?  "  What  was  his  dismay  to  learn  that  it  was 
the  warrior-lady  Bradamante,  who  had  thus  made  an 
easy  conquest  of  him  !  Angelica  felt  quite  sorry 
for  the  defeated  king,  and  invited  him  to  ride  in  front 
on  her  horse,  and  go  in  search  of  some  way  out  of 
the  gloomy  forest.  But  they  had  not  ridden  far, 
when  there  was  a  great  sound  of  tramping  hoofs, 
and  a  splendid  bay  horse  stood  before  them,  with 
trappings  of  gold.  There  was  no  mistaking  Baiardo, 
the  famous  steed  of  Rinaldo,  but  it  was  only  after 
much  fondling  and  persuasion  from  Angelica,  that 
at  last  the  fiery  animal  suffered  Sacripant  to  mount 
him. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  fresh 
troubles,  for  at  that  moment  Rinaldo  himself  appeared, 
full  of  fury  against  "  the  thief  who  had  taken  both 
his  horse  and  his  lady  \  "  A  terrible  battle  followed 
between  the  two  warriors,  and  Angelica  once  more 
craftily  slipped  away,  and  fled  in  wild  haste  through 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  Little  did  she  know 
what  just  and  awful  retribution  awaited  her. 

After  various  adventures  which  must  have  taken 
her  a  very  long  way  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
we  find  her  deprived  of  her  palfrey,  and  cast  upon 
a  wild  and  desolate  shore,  on  an  island  called  Ebuda, 
somewhat  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  Ireland.  Cold 
and  hungry,  she  began  to  bewail  her  misery,  when  she 
saw  a  chance  of  escape,  for  a  boat  drew  near  the 
rock.  The  mariners  willingly  took  her  on  board, 
and  soon  she  discovered  that  they  were  a  crew  of 
rovers  sent  on  a  tragic  commission,  to  collect  fair 
maidens  as  a  tribute  to  a  horrible  sea-monster  which 
cruelly  ravaged  those  shores.  In  vain  did  the 
beautiful  Angelica  use  all  her  wiles  of  fascination  ; 
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the  poor  islanders  kept  her  until  there  was  not 
another  girl  left  for  the  daily  tribute,  and  then  with 
many  tears,  they  tied  her  naked  to  a  rock  close  to 
the  sea,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  devouring  Ore, 
for  so  the  fearful  dragon-fish  was  called. 

Can  we  conceive  a  more  horrible  fate  for  the 
glorious  princess ;  the  spoilt  beauty,  who  had  been 
worshipped  by  the  adoring  love  of  kings  and  mighty 
warriors — who  had  looked  upon  herself  as  queen  of 
the  world  ?  Even  the  deadly  shame  of  her  naked- 
ness was  lost  in  the  creeping  horror  of  that  agony 
of  waiting,  when  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves, 
she  seemed  to  shiver  at  the  coming  of  her  ghastly, 
unspeakable  fate. 

There  is  a  limit  to  all  human  endurance,  and  merciful 
unconsciousness  was  stealing  over  her,  when  she 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  mighty  wings  above 
her,  and  lookiug  up  she  saw — but  surely  it  was  a 
dream — a  knight  in  shining  armour,  riding  a  winged 
horse.  And  at  that  moment,  all  else  was  forgotten, 
as  the  monstrous  brute  rose  up  from  the  sea,  blocking 
out  all  the  horizon.  But  the  knight  may  have  been 
familiar  with  the  story  of  Andromeda,  for  he 
instantly  grasped  the  situation.  A  strange  fight 
followed,  between  Kogero  on  the  Hippogriff,  and  the 
terrible  Ore,  whose  scales  were  invulnerable  to  any 
lance ;  until  the  knight  remembered  his  enchanted 
shield,  which  he  unveiled,  and  the  light  blazed  from 
it  with  the  force  of  lightning,  so  that  the  Ore  was 
paralysed  and  rolled  over,  senseless  and  apparently 
dead.  Rogero  was  well  provided  with  magic  arts 
by  Atlante  his  uncle  the  magician,  so  that  he  had 
previously  given  Angelica  the  magic  ring,  which 
would  protect  her  from  all  danger  of  the  shield.     He 
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now  broke  her  chains  and  placing  her  behind  him  on 
the  Hippogriff,  soared  away  through  the  air. 

Rogero,  who  was  destined  to  be  a  (legendary) 
ancestor  of  the  House  of  Este,  is  always  represented 
as  such  a  perfect  knight,  that  it  is  sad  to  hear  of  his 
falling  in  love  with  Angelica,  and  forgetting  his  own 
Bradamante,  for  the  moment.  For  as  they  reached 
the  nearest  land  (believed  to  be  Lesser  Britain),  he 
tied  up  his  winged  horse,  and  addressed  the  fair 
lady  in  such  glowing  language  that  she  felt  it  was 
time  to  escape  again.  Directly  Rogero  had  given  her 
the  ring,  she  recognised  it  as  having  belonged  to  her 
brother  Argalis,  and  knew  that  she  had  only  to 
place  it  in  her  mouth  to  become  invisible.  This  she 
promptly  did,  and  then  gently  glided  away  across 
the  sunny  meadow,  to  a  cavern  where  a  few  village 
folk  dwelt  for  the  time  to  take  care  of  young  horses. 
Never  at  a  loss,  the  "  artful  wench  "  soon  found  some 
food  and  also  some  rough  garments,  of  which  she 
had  great  need,  and  choosing  the  best  horse  she  could 
find,  she  determined  to  go  straight  home  to  Cathay, 
by  herself,  being  quite  tired  of  adventures. 

Meantime  Rogero  was  left  behind,  in  great  dismay, 
for  he  well  knew  the  secret  of  the  magic  ring,  and 
to  make  matters  worse,  the  HippogrifE  had  got 
loose,  and  evidently  gone  home  to  his  stable  ;  for 
he  had  been  most  carefully  tamed  and  taught  by 
the  magician  Atlante.  To  his  palace,  later  on,  most 
of  the  characters  of  the  previous  story  are  drawn  by 
enchantment ;  Angelica  arrives  invisible,  shows  her- 
self to  some  of  her  lovers,  and  then  disappears  and 
runs  away,  laughing  at  them. 

As  we  shall  see,  however,  her  turn  was  to  come. 
In  her  long  journey  homewards,  she  arrives  in  that 
12 
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much  frequented  forest  near  Paris,  where  a  battle 
has  recently  been  fought,  and  lying  on  the  ground, 
she  sees  a  beautiful  youth,  with  a  dead  companion 
on  each  side.  It  is  at  this  point  that  it  occurs  to 
Ariosto  to  give  a  womanly  soul  to  his  tantalising, 
elusive  beauty.  Her  heart  is  moved  with  pity  for 
the  poor  lad  who  seems  to  be  dying  of  his  wounds  ; 
she  quickly  fetches  a  kind  of  balsam  she  has  seen 
growing  near  by,  and  with  the  tenderest  care  she 
binds  up  his  bleeding  wounds.  Then  he  tells  her 
that  he  was  the  page  of  King  Dardinello,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  against  Charlemagne ;  and  that 
he  has  nearly  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  rescue  the 
body  of  his  master,  and  also  that  of  his  friend 
Cloridan,  and  that  he  will  not  leave  the  spot  until  he 
has  seen  them  both  reverently  buried. 

There  is  a  touching  description  of  the  death  of  this 
gallant  young  Dardinello,  King  of  Zumara,  who  had 
been  so  faithfully  served  by  his  page,  Medoro. 

"  See  how  a  purple  flower  doth  fade  and  die 
That  by  the  mowers'  hand  is  lowly  laid  ; 
Or  in  the  garden  falls  the  poppy's  head, 
Weighed  down  and  broken  by  the  stormy  rain. 
Thus  to  the  ground,  upon  his  pallid  face. 
Fell  Dardinell,  and  thus  from  life  he  passed. 
He  passed  from  life,  and  with  him  passed  away 
The  spirit  and  the  courage  of  his  host." 

The  idea  of  faithful  service  is  thus  given  (Har- 
rington's translation) : 

"  Faith  ever  should  be  kept  in  secret  sort, 
Although  to  one,  or  whether  given  to  more, 
Although  in  deserts  far  from  all  resort 
Or  else  a  judge  and  multitude  before  ; 
What  though  the  witness  wants  *  to  make  report, 

*  The  witness  is  missing. 
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Yet  must  we  keep  our  covenant  evermore, 
As  well  by  word  and  private  protestation 
As  by  record  and  publike  obligation." 

And  again  the  allusion  to  Medoro's  devotion  to  his 
king. 

"  But  he  that  loves  indeed,  remaineth  fast, 
And  loves  and  serves  when  life  and  all  is  past." 

Angelica  shows  great  kindness  and  firm  command, 
in  obtaining  help  for  these  sad  offices — the  reverent 
burial  of  Medoro's  lord  and  of  his  friend — and  we 
wonder  at  her  tender  patience  in  yielding  to  the 
earnest  appeal  of  Medoro,  a  stranger,  and  a  mere 
common  soldier.  When  all  is  accomplished,  she  has 
him  safely  carried  to  a  cottage  near,  and  with  the 
most  devoted  care,  she  watches  over  him  until  his 
wounds  are  healed,  from  one  full  moon  to  the  next. 
Each  day  she  loved  him  more  dearly,  taking  no  heed 
when  he  told  her  that  he  was  lowly  born,  and  had 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  no  hope  of  promotion  now 
that  his  very  dear  master  was  dead.  He,  poor  lad, 
could  scarce  believe  in  his  good  fortune,  for  he  looked 
upon  this  beautiful  lady  as  an  angel  from  Heaven 
who  had  saved  his  life,  and  changed  the  whole  world 
for  him. 

So  it  came  about  that  this  great  Princess,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the 
addresses  of  Kings  and  mighty  warriors,  at  last 
chose  for  her  husband  a  common  soldier,  lowly  born, 
with  nothing  but  his  beauty  to  recommend  him, 
and  his  faithful  service  to  his  lord.  After  their 
marriage,  they  remained  some  time  in  that  quiet 
village,  and  as  they  strolled  about  in  their  rustic 
honeymoon,  wherever  they  went,  they  carved  their 
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interwoven  names  on  every  tree,  and  wrote  them 
upon  every  slab  of  rock,  so  that  everywhere  nothing 
met  the  eye  but 

Angelica  and  Medoro. 

During  her  recent  travels,  Angelica  had  become 
Queen  of  Cathay,  through  the  death  of  her  father, 
so  that  now  she  was  prepared  to  return  to  her  native 
land,  and  crown  her  lowly-born  Medoro,  King  of  a 
mighty  land,  as  a  supreme  offering  of  love.  To  the 
cottagers,  in  return  for  their  hospitality  she  gave  a 
priceless  bracelet,  which  had  been  presented  to  her 
by  Orlando,  and  which  must  have  been  overlooked 
when  she  was  bound  naked  to  the  rock  of  Ebuda. 
These  memorials  of  the  peerless  Angelica  were 
destined  to  have  fearful  consequences,  which  will  be 
told  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XVII 
THE  "  ORLANDO  FURioso  "  (concluded) 

The  adventures  of  Orlando  in  search  of  Angelica,  after  she  fled  from 
the  Christian  camp — He  discovers  her  secret  marriage  with  Medoro, 
and  in  his  despair  is  smitten  with  madness — All  that  befalls  him 
in  his  wild  frenzy — The  grief  and  dismay  of  his  friends — The 
tragic  story  of  Zerbino  and  Isabella,  and  their  pathetic  end — 
Rodomonte's  atonement — The  journey  of  Astolfo  to  the  moon — 
He  finds  the  desolate  valley  of  lost  hopes  and  treasures,  wasted 
on  earth — Takes  away  the  vial  with  the  lost  intelligence  of 
Orlando,  who  is  restored  to  his  senses — Final  victory  of  the  Chris- 
tian host,  where  the  Paladins  win  the  highest  distinction 

Now  after  the  escape  of  Angelica  from  the  Christian 
camp,  there  came  an  evil  dream  to  Orlando,  warning 
him  that  she  was  in  danger,  and  so  passionate  was 
his  love  for  her,  that  he  secretly  left  his  Emperor  and 
his  army  to  set  forth  in  search  of  his  lady.  He  took 
no  companion  in  arms,  nor  even  a  squire  with  him, 
and  he  wore  as  disguise  a  suit  of  black  armour  and 
carried  a  black  shield  with  no  device. 

On  his  way  he  performed  great  deeds  of  arms, 
in  rescuing  the  oppressed,  and  he  routed  two  Pagan 
kings  with  their  followers,  till  the  fame  of  the  un- 
known black  knight  spread  far  and  wide.  As  he 
journeyed  on,  in  his  hopeless  pursuit,  he  was  able 
to  deliver  the  fair  and  gentle  Spanish  lady,  Isabella 
of  Galicia,  from  a  band  of  wreckers,  and  to  restore 
her  to  her  lover,  Zerbino,  Prince  of  Scotland.     Then 
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it  so  chanced  that,  after  much  fighting  and  many 
wanderings,  Orlando  came  to  that  pastoral  valley 
where  Angelica  and  Medoro  had  spent  such  a  happy 
time,  and  took  refuge  for  the  night  in  the  very  cottage 
where  they  had  dwelt.  Here  he  saw  everywhere  the 
names  of  Angelica  and  Medoro,  written  in  Arabic 
characters,  interwoven  with  true-lovers'  knots  ;  these 
were  drawn  with  coal  or  chalk  on  every  available 
space. 

Orlando  was  at  first  simply  bewildered,  and  looked 
upon  these  inscriptions  as  the  insolent  jest  of  some 
young  Saracen,  who  had  heard  of  the  peerless  beauty. 
But  when  he  spoke  to  his  host,  and  the  herdsman 
was  delighted  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  inter- 
esting guests,  slowly  the  terrible  truth  dawned  upon 
him.  This  became  certainty  when  he  was  shown 
the  precious  bracelet,  which  had  been  his  own  gift 
to  Angelica.  That  night  he  never  slept,  but  seemed 
stupefied  with  some  cold  horror,  and  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  he  rushed  out  into  the  wood  near  by.  There 
all  around  him  the  same  words  appeared,  carved  in 
fantastic  manner,  on  every  tree  ;  and  as  he  rushed 
onwards  and  reached  a  secluded  grotto,  worse  still 
awaited  him.  Here  were  not  only  the  names  en- 
twined with  love-knots,  but  a  rude  poem  was  scribbled 
in  Arabic,  which  Orlando  understood  only  too  well, 
for  it  told  the  story  of  the  young  page's  love,  and  his 
triumph  in  wedding  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Cathay. 

As  he  realised  the  absolute  destruction  of  all  his 
eager  hopes  : 

*'  Orlando  falls  starke  mad,  with  sorrow  taken 
To  hear  his  mistress  hath  him  quite  forsaken."  * 

In  a  sudden  outburst  of  wild  frenzy,  he  drew  his 

*  Sir  John  Harrington's  translation. 
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invincible  sword  Durindana,  he  smote  the  stones  of 
the  grotto  till  it  became  a  heap  of  rubbish,  then  he 
turned  his  rage  against  the  trees  outside  and  hacked 
down  the  carved  inscriptions  wherever  he  could  find 
them.  Losing  all  restraint,  he  cast  off  his  armour 
piece  by  piece,  and  hurled  away  his  helmet  and  his 
precious  sword  Durindana,  the  heart's  desire  of  every 
warrior.  In  his  wild  misery,  he  cried  aloud  with 
heart-rending  bitterness  : 

"  I  am  not  I,  the  man  that  erst  I  was, 
Orlando,  he  is  buried  and  is  dead. 
His  most  ungrateful  love  (ah  foolish  lasse  !) 
Hath  killed  Orlando  and  cut  off  his  head. 
I  am  his  ghost  that  up  and  down  must  pass 
In  this  tormenting  dell  for  ever  led. 
To  be  a  fearful  sample  and  a  just 
To  all  such  fooles  as  put  in  love  their  trust."  * 

The  story  of  Orlando's  madness  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  ever  written,  far  more  so  than  the  rage  of 
Ajax,  which  it  recalls.  The  noble  Paladin — a  very 
pattern  of  chivalry,  beloved  of  all  men  and  trusted 
by  all  women,  the  greatest  hope  and  mainstay  of 
Christendom — has  become  a  wild  ferocious  creature 
who  goes  forth  wandering  through  the  earth,  on  a 
course  of  ruthless  destruction.  During  the  three 
months  of  his  madness,  we  seem  to  pass  through  a 
century  of  desolation. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Zerbino  and  Isabella,  to 
whom  Orlando  had  rendered  such  supreme  service, 
arrived  at  that  ruined  grotto  a  few  days  after  he  had 
left.  They  marvelled  to  see  everywhere  such  signs  of 
desolation,  and  at  length  Zerbino  caught  sight  of  a 
black  cuirass  and  on  further  search  came  across  a 

*  Sir  John  Harrington  (Tudor  translation). 
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helmet,  and  caught  in  the  bushes  a  sword  which 
he  recognised  for  the  famous  Durindana.  In  deep 
anxiety  and  sorrow,  he  and  Isabella  gathered  together 
all  the  relics  they  could  find  ;  these  were  hung  on  a 
tree  with  the  name  of  Orlando  below,  in  hope  that 
the  great  knight  might  return  and  claim  them.  But 
at  that  moment,  there  rode  up  the  fierce  Mandricardo, 
King  of  Tartary,  who  at  once  claimed  the  sword 
Durindana,  as  having  formed  part  of  the  arms  of 
Hector,  and  being  his  by  right.  A  fierce  battle 
follows,  and  Zerbino  is  mortally  wounded  in  defence 
of  Orlando's  sword. 

Most  touching  is  the  farewell  between  husband 
and  wife.  They  are  alone  and  the  sad  Isabella  bends 
down  over  the  pale  face  and  murmurs  :  "  Never 
think,  my  life,  to  make  this  last  journey  without  me 
.  .  .  for  I  will  follow  you,  or  to  Heaven  or  to  hell, 
and  together  we  shall  dwell  for  ever.  When  I  see 
your  eyes  close,  my  sorrow  will  slay  me.  .  . ."  As  she 
kissed  him,  he  gathered  strength  to  make  reply  : 
"  I  implore  you,  my  Goddess,  by  the  love  you 
bore  me  when  you  left  your  father's  land  .  .  . 
that  you  will  live  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God  ; 
and  never  forget  that  I  loved  you  as  much  as  man 
can  love." 

So  the  gallant  warrior  passed  away,  and  the  heart- 
broken Isabella  finds  help  at  some  castle  near,  for 
the  due  burial  of  his  body.  But  her  worst  trouble 
is  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  Rodomonte,  the  Pagan 
knight,  who  meets  her  as  she  walks  by  the  side 
of  the  bier,  which  is  carried  on  a  war-horse,  and  falls 
in  love  with  her  sad  pale  face.  He  pauses  to  speak 
to  her,  and  the  good  hermit,  who  is  her  only  com- 
panion, thinks   it   a   good    opportunity   to    try  to 
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convert  the  Saracen  prince.  Upon  this,  Rodomonte 
loses  all  patience  and  becomes  so  furious  that  he 
casts  the  pious  man  over  a  cliff  into  the  sea. 

With  a  complete  change  of  mood,  he  turns  to 
Isabella  and  talks  most  gently  and  kindly  to  her, 
for  he  had  already  learnt  her  sad  story,  and  he  led 
the  war-horse  with  its  pitiful  burden  to  the  castle. 
Then,  in  the  moment  of  her  blackest  despair,  a 
strange  way  of  escape  occurred  to  her.  She  turned 
to  him  and  told  him  that  she  had  seen  some  rare 
herbs  by  the  wayside,  which  had  a  secret  property 
she  would  reveal  to  him.  If  gathered  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  moon,  an  ointment  could  be  made  of 
them  which  would  protect  the  skin  from  the  power 
of  weapon,  or  the  touch  of  fire.  This  sounded  so 
attractive  to  Rodomonte  that  he  followed  out  all 
her  directions  ;  helped  her  to  gather  the  leaves  and 
roots,  and  to  boil  them  with  mystic  incantation.  And 
she  was  so  friendly  all  the  time  that  he  thought  he 
was  surely  winning  her  love,  and  in  his  delight,  he 
joined  his  men,  who  were  drinking  some  Greek  wine, 
taken  from  merchants  on  the  road.  As  it  was  for- 
bidden by  his  religion,  he  had  never  tasted  it  before, 
and  in  consequence  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  him. 
So  when  Isabella  told  him  the  juice  was  ready  for 
anointing,  and  offered  to  try  it  upon  herself,  covering 
her  neck  with  it,  he  stupidly  obeyed  her  as  she  bid 
him  strike  hard  with  his  sharp  sword,  smiling  at  him 
all  the  time. 

Not  until  her  beautiful  head  was  severed,  did  he 
come  to  his  senses,  and  see  what  he  had  done.  In 
his  terrible  remorse,  he  built  a  splendid  tomb,  like 
a  church,  in  which  were  laid  side  by  side  the  bodies 
of    Zerbino    and    Isabella.      Ariosto    thus    mourns 
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over    the     martyrdom    of     Isabella    his    favourite 
heroine : 

"  Depart  in  peace,  thou  blest  and  lovely  soul ! 
For  many  a  thousand  years,  this  world  of  ours 
Shall  bless  the  memory  of  thy  glorious  name, 
Depart  in  peace  to  thine  eternal  home 
And  leave  to  us  the  pattern  of  thy  Faith." 

To  do  honour  to  Isabella,  Rodomonte  built  a  bridge 
across  the  river  near  by  ;  but  it  was  so  narrow  that 
only  one  horse  could  pass  another.  And  he  fought 
all  the  knights  who  crossed  that  bridge,  and  the 
armour  of  those  he  conquered  was  all  hung  above 
the  tomb  of  Isabella,  while  if  they  were  Christians, 
they  were  taken  prisoners.  But  one  day,  there 
came  the  warrior  lady,  Bradamante,  to  that  bridge, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Isabella,  and  by  some  means, 
she  had  possession  of  the  magic  lance  whose  first 
touch  unhorsed  an  opponent.  She  challenged  Rodo- 
monte and  then  spoke  her  mind,  telling  him  that  only 
by  his  own  penance  could  he  appease  the  spirit  of  the 
murdered  lady.  He  listened  meekly,  and  accepted 
her  terms  that  if  she  defeated  him,  his  armour  was 
to  be  hung  on  the  tomb,  and  all  the  Christian  prisoners 
were  to  be  set  free. 

Great  indeed  was  the  surprise  of  the  proud  King 
of  Algiers  when  the  first  touch  of  that  golden  lance 
on  his  shield,  caused  him  to  be  unseated  from  his 
saddle  and  cast  helpless  upon  the  bridge.  When  he 
came  to  himself  he  felt  that  the  hand  of  fate  had 
condemned  him  ;  he  cast  off  his  dragon-skin  armour, 
his  helmet  and  his  shield,  to  be  hung  up  over  the  tomb  ; 
he  gave  command  that  all  his  Christian  prisoners 
should  be  set  free,  and  he  did  penance  in  a  lonely 
cell,  for  a  year,  a  month  and  a  day. 
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We  have  no  space  to  linger  on  the  enchanting  by- 
ways of  the  Furioso,  but  must  return  to  the  high 
road,  and  relate  the  amazing  adventures  which  lead 
to  the  recovery  of  Orlando  from  his  madness.  For  a 
time,  the  whole  story  of  the  poem  appears  to  hang 
upon  the  wandering  impulse  of  a  knight-errant,  whose 
achievements  laugh  time  and  space  to  scorn. 

In  the  beginning  of  Canto  34,  we  j&nd  the  English 
Paladin  Astolfo  in  possession  of  a  mighty  horn, 
before  whose  blast  the  enchanted  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Atlante  melted  away,  and  every  one  who  heard  it  was 
put  to  flight  until  "  not  a  mouse  was  left.""  Astolfo 
then  took  possession  of  the  Hippogrif?,  who  was 
fastened  in  his  stable  by  a  golden  chain,  and  rode 
away  in  search  of  adventures.  He  casually  finds 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  then  crossing  Ethiopia, 
pays  a  visit  to  the  mysterious  Prester  John.  Passing 
the  gate  of  Hell,  he  scales  the  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain on  which  stands  the  Earthly  Paradise.  "  He 
ties  his  flying  beast  fast  by  the  reines '"  .  .  .  and 
looks  around  with  wondering  admiration. 

"  The  trees  that  there  did  grow  were  ever  green, 
The  fruits  that  thereon  grew  were  never-fading, 
The  sundry-coloxired  birds  did  sit  between 
And  sing  most  sweet,  the  fruitful  boughs  them  shading. 
The  rivers  clear  as  crystall  to  be  seen. 
The  fragrant  smell  the  sense  and  soule  invading. 
With  aire  so  temperate  and  so  delightsome 
As  all  the  place  beside  was  cleare  and  lightsome."  * 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  country,  there  stood  an 
immense  palace  of  "  lucid  vermilion,  composed  of  one 
immense  carbuncle."  In  the  porch,  Astolfo  meets 
a  venerable  man  clothed  in  a  red  mantle,  who  proves 

*  Sir  John  Harrington  (Tudor  translation). 
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to   be   St.   John  the   Evangelist.     With   him   dwell 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  who  also  never  tasted  death  : 

"  These  Saints  him  welcomed  to  that  sacred  seat, 
And  to  a  stately  lodging  him  they  brought, 
And  for  his  horse  likewise  ordained  meat."  (Good  oats.) 

Here  Astolf  o  learns  many  things  concerning  Heaven 
and  earth  ;  amongst  others,  the  coming  of  Orlando's 
madness,  and  he  is  told  that  he  has  been  guided  so 
far,  in  order  that  he  may  continue  his  journey  to  the 
Moon,  there  to  find  the  lost  wits  of  the  great  Paladin. 

When  the  Moon  rose,  on  the  second  evening,  St. 
John  took  the  knight  with  him  in  the  car  of  Elijah, 
drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  redder  than  fire,  in 
which  they  shortly  arrived  at  a  new  and  strange  world. 
Here  Astolfo  had  but  little  time  to  gaze  and  wonder, 
for  he  was  swept  fleetly  onwards,  as  by  a  rushing 
wind,  until  he  reached  a  desolate  valley  between  two 
lofty  mountains.  Here  there  was  gathered  together 
all  that  man  had  lost  or  wasted  upon  earth.  Through 
this  immense  and  mournful  collection,  the  English 
Duke  was  led  by  his  saintly  guide,  who  pointed  out 
the  meaning  of  one  heap  after  another.  The  whole 
description  which  follows  is  a  masterpiece  of  deep 
philosophy  and  of  vivid  satire,  tempered  by  a  very 
human  sympathy. 

In  this  strange  museum  were  stored  the  sighs  and 
tears  of  lovers,  and  chains  of  gold  to  represent 
unhappy  marriages  ;  the  hours  wasted  in  idle  pastime, 
the  vain  hopes  of  ambition  and  the  fame  of  great 
men  which  Time  has  destroyed.  There  they  saw 
heaps  of  broken  bottles — the  vain  services  rendered 
at  ungrateful  Courts — while  verses  written  to  the 
praise  of  kings  and  princes  only  looked  like  cicalas 
burst  open  with  singing.     One    heap    of    gold  and 
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silver  hooks  was  the  presents  offered  to  rich  patrons 
by  servile  courtiers  and  others,  in  hope  of  a  fine 
reward,  while  the  favours  of  princes  were  represented 
by  pairs  of  bellows.  Heaps  of  twigs  set  with  bird- 
lime were  all  that  remained  of  the  alluring  charms  of 
fair  ladies. 

All  the  prayers  and  vows,  made  to  God  and  broken, 
all  the  cruel  disappointments,  the  lost  joy  and 
happiness  of  mortality  were  to  be  found  here  in  some 
shape.  The  most  curious  object  which  struck  the 
eyes  of  Astolfo  was  a  huge  heap  of  bladders,  whence 
came  a  sound  like  the  voice  of  many  people.  He 
was  told  that  these  were  the  ancient  monarchies  of 
the  past,  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  of  Greece,  of  Lydia 
and  many  others.  He  saw  that  which  looked  like 
soup  poured  on  the  ground,  and  learnt  that  this 
was  all  that  remained  of  alms  left  by  will,  to  be  dis- 
tributed after  the  giver's  death. 

But  in  this  valley  of  lost  things,  the  most  interest- 
ing was  a  mighty  collection  of  vials  of  all  sizes,  which 
St.  John  pointed  out  as  containing  the  lost  wits  of 
mankind.  So  subtle  a  fluid  was  this  that  it  would 
evaporate  if  not  kept  closely  stoppered  ;  and  to  his 
amazement,  Astolfo,  having  seen  his  own  name  on 
one  vessel,  was  permitted  to  open  and  inhale  it ; 
when  his  wasted  intelligence  returned  to  him  at  once. 
He  saw  the  names  of  many  men  he  knew  as  perfectly 
intelligent ;  yet  some  had  lost  their  wits  for  glory, 
or  wealth,  or  love ;  others  were  philosophers  or 
astrologers,  and  there  were  many  poets.  The  largest 
of  all  these  vials  was  inscribed  :  "  The  sense  of 
Orlando  " ;  this  was  presented  to  Astolfo  by  the  good 
saint,  and  together  they  set  forth  on  their  return 
journey  from  that  doleful  valley  of  lost  treasure.     On 
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the  way  they  had  a  most  interesting  conversation, 
and  amongst  other  things  St.  John  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  authors  who  were  neglected  by  princes, 
for,  as  he  remarked,  he,  too,  was  a  writer,  and  he 
had  met  with  such  success,  that  "  Time  and  Death 
would  never  prevail  against  him/' 

Astolfo  took  leave  of  his  kind  friend  with  much 
regret,  but  he  was  eager  to  bear  the  precious  vial 
back  to  Orlando  as  soon  as  possible.  He. met  with 
many  adventures  on  his  way,  but  at  length,  he 
descended  with  his  flying  horse,  outside  the  walls  of 
Biserta,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Christian  army. 
Amongst  the  Paladins  there  present,  are  some  of 
Orlando's  dearest  friends,  Oliver  and  Brandimarte, 
and  by  a  fortunate  chance  he  arrives  in  their  midst. 
But  he  is  so  fierce  and  powerful  in  his  madness,  that 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  trouble,  they  are  able 
to  carry  out  the  directions  given  to  Astolfo.  Orlando 
has  to  be  bathed  seven  times  in  the  sea,  to  cleanse 
him  in  soul  and  body,  then  with  infinite  care,  he  is 
compelled  to  inhale  his  sense  from  the  vial,  until  he 
starts  as  from  a  troubled  sleep,  amazed  and  stupid  ; 
then  he  slowly  recovers  from  his  madness,  and  marvels 
greatly  at  being  there  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  midst 
of  his  old  friends.  As  memory  slowly  returns,  he 
finds  that  he  has  so  completely  regained  his  sense, 
that  he  can  only  wonder  how  he  ever  thought 
Angelica  to  be  worthy  of  his  love. 

He  is  soon  fully  equipped  in  armour,  and  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  his  friends,  he  proves  himself  to 
be  not  only  in  his  right  mind,  but  to  have  recovered 
all  his  skill  and  valour,  so  that  he  performs  many 
heroic  deeds,  and  under  his  command,  the  Christian 
host  is  promptly  enabled  to  take  the  city  of  Biserta, 
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the  capital  of  Agramant's  kingdom,  by  storm.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Orlando  is  to  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  atone  for  his  past  neglect  and  weakness, 
by  supreme  deeds  of  valour,  when  he  plays  his  splendid 
part  as  Champion  of  Christendom  against  the  very 
flower  of  Pagan  chivalry. 

By  this  time,  the  Infidels  had  met  with  many 
defeats,  and  at  length  Agramant,  the  proud  Emperor 
of  the  Pagans,  comes  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
sending  a  defiant  challenge  to  all  Christendom.  He 
himself  and  two  of  his  vassal  kings,  old  Sobrino  and 
Gradasso,  King  of  Sericane,  will  fight  in  person  against 
three  champions  chosen  by  Charlemagne  and  final 
victory  shall  be  on  the  side  which  wins.  To  refuse 
such  a  contest  would  be  against  all  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  and  the  three  Paladins,  Orlando,  Oliver 
and  Brandimarte  proudly  claim  their  right  to  enter 
the  lists,  on  the  side  of  the  Christians.  This  treble 
duel,  on  which  hangs  the  fate  of  empire,  is  to  be 
fought  at  Lampedusa,  eighty  miles  off  the  east  coast 
of  Tunis,  under  the  strictest  Laws  of  Tournament 
and  within  sight  of  the  two  opposing  armies.  The 
device  on  the  shield  of  Orlando  is  the  Tower  of 
Babel  shivered  by  lightning — that  of  his  faithful 
friend  Oliver  is  a  white  hound  with  the  motto  on  his 
gold  collar,  *'  Till  my  lord  come  forth. "' 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  thrilling  and 
amazing  details  of  this  terrific  combat,  but  at  the 
end,  Agramant  was  slain  by  the  almost  superhuman 
valour  of  Orlando,  who  later  avenges  upon  the  fierce 
Gradasso  the  death  of  Brandimarte.  The  gallant  old 
King  Sobrino  is  left  on  the  point  of  death,  Oliver  also 
is  carried  from  the  field  with  terrible  wounds  ;  and 
the  ultimate  victory  remains  with  the  Christian  host. 
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Most  pathetic  is  Orlando's  lament  for  his  beloved 
friend  Brandimarte,  who  had  just  received  the  tidings 
that,  by  his  father's  death,  he  is  King  in  Sicily.  "  0 
strong,  0  beloved,  0  my  faithful  companion !  Here 
thou  art  dead,  but  in  heaven  thou  livest  in  bliss, 
never  more  to  suffer  heat  or  cold  .  .  .  forgive  me  if 
I  weep,  for  I  lament  that  I  am  left  behind  .  .  .  the 
victory  is  thine  and  the  terrible  loss  is  ours.  .  .  . 
What  must  be  the  grief  of  thy  beloved  wife  ?  I  see 
her  tears  and  hear  her  sad  lament.  .  .  .  Yet  remember, 
Fiordiligi,  that  to  us  who  have  lost  Brandimarte, 
one  comfort  remains  ;  every  warrior  living  this  day 
must  envy  him  so  glorious  a  death  !  .  .  ."  The  most 
tender  note  of  sympathy  in  the  poem  is  struck  in 
the  mournful  story  of  the  widowed  Fiordiligi,  who 
causes  a  cell  to  be  built  for  her,  close  to  the  splendid 
sepulchre  of  her  idolised  husband,  and  there  passes 
the  short  remnant  of  her  days  in  prayers  and  tears, 
until  the  blessed  hour  when  she  may  join  him. 

Now  although  Orlando  has  the  title-role,  yet  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that,  throughout  the  poem,  Rogero 
is  the  real  hero,  and  the  warrior-maiden  Bradamante 
is  the  heroine,  these  two  being  the  mythical  ancestors 
of  the  House  of  Este.  We  are  always  hearing  of 
their  heroic  adventures,  yet  Ariosto  is  never  dull, 
excepting  when  he  is  praising  his  patrons  by  dwelling 
upon  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Este  family. 
Thus  when  the  fair  Bradamante  is  at  the  tomb  of 
Merlin,  the  witch  Melissa  continues  through  many 
stanzas  to  relate  to  her  the  coming  story  of  her 
descendants  with  all  their  names  and  great  deeds 
fully  described,  until  when  Melissa  pauses  at  length, 
we  plainly  see  that  the  warrior-maiden  is  bored  to 
death. 
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The  poem  ends  with  a  gorgeous  account  of  the 
marriage  of  Rogero  and  Bradamante,  after  they  have 
surmounted  endless  difficulties  with  amazing  patience 
and  heroism.  Of  this  the  final  touch  is  given  by  the 
newly-made  bridegroom  Rogero,  accepting  the  inso- 
lent challenge  of  the  fierce  Rodomonte,  and  winning 
a  splendid  victory  for  Christendom  by  defeating  and 
slaying  the  tremendous  and  hitherto  indomitable 
foe,  after  a  most  desperate  duel. 

We  cannot  end  this  brief  account  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  without  an  allusion  to  the  Preludes  of  the 
various  Cantos,  which  are  extremely  interesting — ■ 
connecting  the  story  with  all  that  has  gone  before — • 
and  preparing  a  link  with  the  next  Canto.  They 
give  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  varied 
knowledge,  his  keen  interest  in  the  philosophy  of 
life,  and  more  than  once  become  an  opportunity  of 
revealing  his  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Almost  like 
another  Savonarola,  he  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to 
atone  for  the  sins  and  errors  of  the  past,  and  arise 
in  united  devotion  to  free  their  nation  from  the  yoke 
of  a  foreign  invader.  As  Harrington  says  of  the  open- 
ing of  Canto  XVn., "  it  would  beseem  any  pulpit." 

By  a  charming  fantasy,  in  his  last  Canto,  the  poet 
imagines  himself  to  be  welcomed  home  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  the  vivid  picture  "  gives  the  feeling  of  a 
multitudinous  movement,  of  infinite  cavalcades  filing 
off,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies.''  * 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  inllucnce 
of  the  Furioso  upon  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period  when  England  was 
so  deeply  interested  in  Italian  literature.  But  above 
all  the  fame  of  Ariosto  was  supreme  in  his  own  country, 

*  De  Quincey. 
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where  his  poem  was  received  with  a  passionate  enthu- 
siasm well  represented  by  the  instance  of  Galileo, 
who  is  said  to  have  known  the  whole  of  it  almost 
by  heart,  and  who  bestowed  upon  the  writer  the 
title  of  the  "  divine  Ariosto."  * 

*  Opere  di  Galileo  (Padova,  1744). 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

LIFE    OF    CAEDINAL   BEMBO 

Birth  and  education  of  Pietro  Bembo — He  learns  Greek  from  Laacaris 
in  Messina,  before  going  to  the  University  of  Padua — His  resi- 
dence at  Asolo  for  study,  and  his  friendship  with  Caterina  Cornaro, 
Queen  of  Cyprus — The  Asolani,  supposed  to  be  discussions 
at  her  Court — Pietro  is  sent  to  Ferrara  for  his  political  education. 
His  friendship  with  the  Duchess  Lucrezia  Borgia — Many  inter- 
esting letters  to  her  and  to  various  other  friends — Intimacy  with 
Sadoleto  and  various  other  learned  men  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara 

No  sketch  of  the  Golden  Age  would  be  complete 
without  some  account  of  the  brilliant  and  learned 
Pietro  Bembo,  Humanist  and  Cardinal,  who  has  been 
hailed  as  "  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters,'*  and  as 
"  guide  and  master  of  his  native  tongue."  He  is 
certainly  a  splendid  representative  of  his  own  age 
of  culture,  and  as  we  follow  the  story  of  his  inter- 
esting career,  we  feel  that  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  so  perfect  a  result. 

Pietro  Bembo  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
Venetian  noble,  Bernardo  Bembo,  who  had  shown 
his  public  spirit  by  raising  a  memorial  tomb  to  Dante 
at  Ravenna.  He  was  Senator  of  Venice  and  had 
filled  high  offices  in  the  State.  Pietro  was  born  in 
1470,  and  he  was  eight  years  old,  when  his  father 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Florence,  and  took 
his  young  son  there  for  his  education.  For  this 
reason,  Tuscany  claims  the  honour  of  his  subsequent 
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proficiency  in  the  purest  form  of  Italian.  Proud  of 
the  boy's  early  facility  for  languages,  Bernardo  sent 
him  to  Messina  to  learn  Greek  under  the  famous 
Constantine  Lascaris.  We  cannot  too  much  admire 
such  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  met  with  its 
reward.  After  two  years  of  strenuous  study,  Pietro 
returned  to  Italy  to  continue  his  education  at  Padua, 
where  he  studied  Philosophy  with  Pomponazzi. 

In  later  years,  he  was  enabled  to  do  a  good  service 
to  his  somewhat  unorthodox  teacher,  who  had 
written  a  treatise  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,'' 
denying  that  the  doctrine  could  be  proved,  and 
declaring  that  Aristotle  did  not  support  it.  Pom- 
ponazzi was  condemned  by  the  Lateran  Council,  but 
at  that  time,  Bembo  was  in  high  favour  with  Pope 
Leo  X.  and  pleaded  his  master's  cause  so  well,  that 
he  was  let  off  with  an  admonition  ;  while  the  unfor- 
tunate Bruno  had  been  burned  for  the  same  offence. 

On  leaving  Padua,  young  Bembo  appears  to  have 
gone  to  the  little  town  of  Asolo,  near  Treviso,  as  a 
quiet  place  for  study.  It  was  beautifully  situated 
on  high  ground,  commanding  broad  views  of  the 
sunny  plains  watered  by  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave, 
with  the  Euganean  hills  in  the  distance.  This  fair 
spot  had  also  another  attraction,  for  a  few  years 
before,  it  had  come  into  possession  of  Caterina  Cornaro, 
the  widowed  Queen  of  Cyprus,  of  an  old  Venetian 
family  connected  with  that  of  Bembo.  Hers  had 
indeed  been  a  romantic  and  tragic  story,  which  we 
have  only  space  to  tell  very  briefly.* 

Giacomo  II.,  King  of  Cyprus,  wishing  to  make  a 

*  For  a  full  account,  see  Ladies  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  C.  Hare, 
p.  187. 
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close  alliance  with  Venice,  made  a  solemn  demand 
in  1468,  for  a  "  daughter  of  the  Republic,'*  as  his 
bride.  Caterina  Cornaro  was  chosen,  and  four  years 
later,  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  after 
a  marriage  by  proxy,  the  beautiful  young  girl  was 
sent  forth,  in  princely  state,  to  the  far-off  Island  of 
old  renown,  and  to  a  Royal  husband  she  had  never 
seen.  After  a  voyage  of  more  than  two  months, 
the  Queen  of  Cyprus  reached  the  port  of  Larnaca, 
with  her  splendid  Bucentaurs,  and  was  escorted  by 
King  Giacomo  across  that  land  of  enchantment  to 
the  old  palace  of  Nicosia.  To  the  convent-bred  girl, 
it  was  indeed  a  marvellous  change  to  a  gay  and 
splendid  life,  of  Court  entertainments  and  magnifi- 
cence, above  all  of  ideal  hunting  and  hawking  through 
the  great  forests,  the  hills  and  broad  plains  of  that 
land  of  story  and  romance. 

But  all  too  soon,  her  fairy-tale  came  to  an  end  ; 
her  husband  was  killed  on  a  perilous  hunting  expedi- 
tion, her  infant  son  and  heir  died  ;  and  the  paternal 
Senate  of  Venice  took  possession  of  her  realm  of 
Cyprus,  and  in  February  1489,  the  banner  of  S.  Marco 
waved  over  the  island.  The  poor  young  Queen  was 
treated  with  royal  honours  ;  the  Doge  sent  his  own 
state  Bucentaur  to  bring  her  home,  with  empty  state 
and  grandeur.     She  had  a  magnificent  reception  in 

that  golden  city,  paved  with  emeralds,"  she  was 
comforted  with  many  gifts  and  a  princely  allowance  ; 
while  the  Republic  bestowed  upon  the  deposed  Queen 
of  Cyprus,  "  the  land  and  castello  of  Asolo,  a  beautiful 
and  pleasing  land,  most  salubrious  and  finely  situated 
on  the  confine  of  our  Alps  .  .  .  suitable  for  our  most 
serene  and  beloved  daughter  .  .  ."so  they  put  it  on 
record.     In  this  earthly  paradise,  Caterina  held  her 
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mimic  Court ;  which  with  her  suite  and  establish- 
ment, numbered  about  four  thousand  persons.  She 
had  her  chaplain  from  Cyprus,  her  confessor  from 
Venice,  a  German  doctor,  at  least  one  pet  dwarf — 
and  many  ladies-in-waiting  and  attendant  pages. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  "  Kate,  the  Queen,"  as 
Browning  calls  her,  was  really  satisfied  with  her 
empty  title,  her  kingdom  of  dreams — or  whether 
she  simply  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  But  this 
we  know  that,  under  her  genial  rule,  Asolo  became  a 
very  citadel  of  pleasure,  where  there  were  gorgeous 
tournaments  and  tilting  matches  and  pastoral  dances 
and  moonlight  festivals,  until  life  became  one  round 
of  changing  delights.  From  all  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
visitors  of  rank  or  learning  were  attracted  to  this 
ideal  spot,  and  were  welcomed  with  royal  magnificence. 

We  first  hear  of  Pietro  Bembo  as  a  guest,  on  the 
occasion  of  some  splendid  entertainments  given  by 
Caterina  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  a  favourite 
maid-of-honour  in  September  1496.  According  to 
the  custom  of  chivalry,  some  of  the  hours  of  leisure 
between  the  banquets,  tournaments  and  other 
pageants,  were  devoted  to  brilliant  and  interesting 
conversation.  As  was  often  the  case,  the  subject  of 
Love  was  discussed  in  all  its  forms,  more  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Plato  ;  and  while  some  were 
enthusiastic  in  describing  Love  as  the  source  of  human 
happiness,  others  blamed  it  as  the  cause  of  trouble 
and  misery.  We  are  told  that  Bembo  played  his 
part  with  distinction  in  this  intellectual  coterie,  and 
that  he  was  inspired  to  write  a  work  on  the  subject 
of  this  discussion  to  which,  as  in  duty  bound,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Gli  Asolani. 

It  was  a  dialogue  in  Italian,  on  the  subject  of  Love ; 
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a  kind  of  glorified  account  of  what  might  have  been 
said  on  these  occasions,  concerning  the  nature,  quali- 
ties and  effects  of  Love,  distinguishing  the  pure 
sentiment  from  the  lower  passion  which  bears  the 
same  name,  and  winding  up  in  a  high  moral  strain, 
full  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of  Plato,  on  the  con- 
templation of  Divine  Love,  or  the  love  between  the 
Creator  and  his  mortal  creatures. 

These  Platonic  conversations — on  so  interesting 
a  theme  and  written  in  such  beautiful  polished 
language — were  welcomed  with  delight  all  over 
Italy  when  they  were  published,  some  years  later,  by 
Aldo,  1505.  They  were  eagerly  read  by  great  ladies, 
and  all  the  leaders  of  fashionable  society,  and  at  once 
made  him  famous  in  the  world  of  letters. 

To  us,  at  the  present  day,  the  great  charm  of  Gli 
Asolani  is  in  the  beauty  of  its  setting,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  these  dissertations  and  tales  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  exquisite 
garden  of  Asolo  where  the  Queen  of  Cyprus  had  col- 
lected many  rare  shrubs  and  choice  exotic  flowers 
from  Eastern  lands — where  the  grass  was  green  with 
perpetual  verdure,  and  the  air  was  musical  with  the 
sound  of  running  waters.  Around  were  groves  of 
orange  and  cypress,  and  sylvan  arbours  for  rest  in 
the  noonday  heat.  A  winding  path  leads  to  some 
sunny  yard  with  stone  pots  full  of  carnations,  and 
a  fountain  in  the  centre  sparkling  forth  from  lichen- 
covered  dolphins.  Beyond  is  a  fair  terrace  shadowed 
by  majestic  stone  pines;  from  thence  lie  outspread 
the  sunny  plains  of  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave,  girdled 
round  by  the  encircling  Alps  and  the  blue  Euganean 
hills.  On  a  clear  summer  eve,  the  eye  can  trace 
these  classic  rivers  from  their  birth  amid  the  Alpine 
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valleys,  and  watch  them  as  they  wind  their  way 
like  silver  threads,  across  the  vivid  green  of  the  wide 
pastoral  plain,  until  they  are  lost  to  sight  in  the  misty 
distance  of  the  far-off  purple  lagunes. 

But  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  picture  is  where 
the  figures  of  the  six  novitiates  of  Love  wander 
through  shade  and  sunlight  under  the  vines — trained 
crosswise  as  a  pergola  ;  or  where  they  sit  upon  the 
flowery  grass,  to  listen  to  the  soft  melody  of  lute  or 
viol. 

On  the  dialogues  themselves  we  need  not  touch, 
as  later,  in  Castiglione's  Cortegiano,  Bembo  is  given 
the  supreme  place  of  honour,  to  explain  with  enthu- 
siasm his  theory  of  Platonic  Love. 

In  the  year  1498,  when  Pietro  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  his  father  considered  that  he 
had  devoted  enough  time  to  academical  studies,  and 
that  he  should  now  gain  an  acquaintance  with  affairs 
of  State.  For  this  purpose,  he  accompanied  Bernardo 
to  the  Court  of  Ferrara,  although  his  own  great  desire 
was  to  enter  the  Church,  in  order  to  have  full  leisure 
for  study.  This  wish  was  realised  later.  Meantime 
he  had  a  most  congenial  time  at  Ferrara,  whose 
University  was  then  a  noted  centre  of  learning  ;  and 
he  became  intimate  with  Jacopo  Sadoleto,  Ercole 
Strozzi,  and  other  men  of  letters.  Pietro  Bembo  was 
in  high  favour  at  the  brilliant  Court  of  Duke  Ercole, 
when  that  prince  as  a  matter  of  policy  arranged  a 
marriage  for  his  son  Alfonso  with  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

The  bride  left  Rome  on  January  6,  1502,  and  her 
journey  through  Central  Italy  was  a  kind  of  triumphal 
procession,  with  gorgeous  receptions  and  entertain- 
ments everywhere.     In  a  certain  classical  masque  at 
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Foligno,  Paris  appeared  and  declared  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  awarding  the  golden  apple  to 
Venus, — and  that  he  now  presented  it  to  the  lady 
who  excelled  the  three  goddesses — having  beauty, 
wisdom  and  power  combined. 

Bembo  may  have  taken  part  with  Ariosto  in  the 
magnificent  welcome  which  Lucrezia  received  on  her 
state  entry  into  Ferrara  on  February  6,  when  all 
the  professors  and  men  of  letters  took  their  turn  in 
supporting  the  purple  baldachino  over  her  head,  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets.  On  this  occasion,  by 
command  of  Duke  Ercole,  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  House  of  Este  assembled,  possibly  with  reluc- 
tance, to  do  honour  to  a  lady  whose  past  had  been 
so  strange  and  eventful.  But  whatever  prejudice 
there  may  have  been  against  Lucrezia  Borgia,  she 
soon  won  golden  opinions,  not  merely  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  but  her  rare  charm  and  fascination, 
for  we  are  told  that  she  was  "  always  happy  and 
smiling." 

Bembo  was  already  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  Court  of  Duke  Ercole,  and  the  young 
Prince  Alfonso  was  devoted  to  him.  He  was  thus 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  Lucrezia,  and  a 
very  warm  friendship  arose  between  the  courtly 
scholar  and  the  accomplished  lady,  which  increased 
as  time  passed  on,  and  lasted  for  many  years  after 
Bembo  had  left  Ferrara. 

The  history  of  this  literary  connection  may  still 
be  traced,  in  the  long  and  interesting  correspondence 
which  was  carried  on  between  them.  The  brilliant 
and  polished  style  of  Pietro  Bembo  was  so  famous 
and  so  much  admired,  even  in  his  own  day,  that  his 
letters  were  collected  and  frequently  reprinted  during 
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the  following  half-century.  As  for  those  of  Lucrezia 
to  him,  ten  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  with  a  tress  of  her  golden  hair. 
Letter-writing  as  a  fine  art  was  most  carefully  culti- 
vated in  the  Golden  Age,  and  no  one  was  more  suc- 
cessful and  admired  than  Pietro  Bembo,  whose 
exquisite  tact  and  delicate  insight  always  seemed  to 
enable  him  to  say  exactly  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way,  to  any  one  he  might  happen  to  be  addressing. 
We  find  amongst  his  correspondents.  Popes  and 
Cardinals,  Princes  of  every  rank,  poets,  men  of  letters, 
and  not  a  few  great  ladies,  such  as  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Isabella  d'Este,  Veronica  Gambara,  and  last,  not 
least,  Lucrezia  Borgia. 

Possibly  these  letters  may  have  a  special  charm 
from  his  close  friendship  for  her,  which  he  con- 
stantly shows  in  the  most  refined  and  charming 
manner  ;  relating  to  her  in  his  witty  style  all  that 
may  interest  the  princess,  and  taking  the  deepest 
interest  and  sympathy  in  all  that  befalls  her. 

Lucrezia  had  scarcely  been  married  eighteen  months 
when  the  death  of  her  father,  Alexander  VI.,  came 
upon  her  as  a  crushing  blow — both  to  her  warm  affec- 
tion for  him,  her  position  and  her  worldly  hopes. 
The  letter  of  condolence  which  Bembo  wrote  to  her, 
is  a  model  of  success  in  this  difficult  art,  for  it  is 
inspired  by  true  sincerity  of  feeling,  and  profound 
appreciation  of  her  great  loss.  On  hearing  the  news, 
he  had  called  at  the  palace  of  Ferrara,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  speak  some  word  of  comfort.  But, 
as  he  writes  the  next  day  : 

"  As  soon  as  I  saw  you  in  the  midst  of  those  dark 
shadows,  clothed  in  blackest  mourning  and  prostrate 
with  weeping,  all  feeling  seemed  frozen  within  my 
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heart  and  I  remained  for  a  while  unable  to  speak, 
and  almost  without  knowing  what  I  had  wished  to 
say.  And  then  soon,  the  intense  desire  to  find  com- 
fort which  might  soothe  another  soul,  aroused  me 
from  the  silence  and  broken  words  of  that  first  pitiful 
shock.  ..."  Then  he  dwells  upon  every  source  of 
consolation  which  may  appeal  to  the  poor  lady, 
showing  the  most  full  and  complete  sympathy  of  an 
understanding  heart,  wounded  by  her  sorrow.  He 
points  out :  **  What  can  I  say  of  consolation  or  com- 
fort beyond  that  which  you  yourself  may  remember, 
that  every  grief  softens  and  becomes  less  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  you  do  not  refuse  to  submit  to  your 
affliction  ;  and  of  you  the  highest  wisdom  may  be 
expected,  as  in  all  the  events  of  your  life  you  have 
shown  the  highest  courage.  For  although  now 
indeed,  you  have  lost  your  distinguished  father 
{vostro  cosi  gran  padre),  yet  this  is  not  the  first  cruel 
stroke  that  you  have  received  from  evil  fortune.  .  .  ." 
He  ends  with  words  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
and  the  usual  phrase  :  "  State  sana.  August  2, 
1503." 

More  letters  follow,  in  which  her  friend  gradually 
tries  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  other  comfort  and  con- 
solation. But  scarcely  five  months  later,  Bembo 
himself  is  in  sore  need  of  sympathy,  for  he  writes  to 
tell  the  Duchess  of  his  own  sudden  bereavement. 

"...  My  presentiments  have  been  indeed  realised, 
as  were  those  of  Your  Ladyship.  Messer  Carlo,  my 
dear  and  only  brother,  the  joy  and  solace  of  my 
life,  has  gone  to  Heaven  with  the  greater  part  of  my 
heart ;  for  when  I  hurried  to  join  him,  I  found  that 
not  only  was  he  dead  but  buried.  Thus  those  words 
of  the  Bible  that  I  read  as  an  augury  of  the  future 
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are  come  true  :  *  Obdormivit  que  cum  patribus  suis, 
et  sepelierunt  eum  in  civitate  David/  Alas  what  a 
fearful  and  heart-rending  misfortune  of  fate  !  Was 
it  not  enough  that  so  often  in  my  past  life  I  have 
suffered,  but  never  so  profound  a  wound  have  I 
received.  That  he  should  be  taken  from  me,  the 
one  I  loved,  whose  coming  to  my  home  was  pure 
happiness,  as  all  knew  well  .  .  .  that  he  should  be 
torn  from  me  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  I  pray  you 
send  me  such  things  of  mine  as  I  left  at  Ferrara,  for 
here  I  must  remain,  at  least  for  the  present,  with  my 
desolate  old  father,  who  has  indeed  need  of  comfort 
in  his  bereavement.  Of  my  return  I  can  say  nothing. 
I  kiss  your  hand  and  pray  you  remember  that  in 
sorrow  as  in  prosperity,  I  am  yours  to  command. 
State  Sana.     January  5,  1504.     In  Venice."' 

A  few  weeks  later,  Bembo  writes  again  to  thank 
the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  most  warmly  for  her  sympathy 
and  the  tears  she  has  shed  on  his  behalf ;  "they  would 
be  sweet  refreshment  if  any  alleviation  were  possible 
at  this  moment."'  Although  the  light  of  his  life 
has  passed  away,  he  hopes  in  time  to  gather  strength 
from  the  example  of  her  courage  in  adversity. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

LETTERS   OF   PIETRO   BEMBO 

Bembo  writes  to  congratulate  the  Duchess  Lucrezia  on  the  birth  of  a 
8on  and  heir,  and  again  to  condole  with  her  on  his  premature 
death — He  visits  Urbino  and  joins  the  brilliant  literary  circle, 
made  famous  in  the  Book  of  the  Courtier — All  these  delights  come 
to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino — 
Pietro's  deep  sympathy  with  the  widowed  Duchess  Elisabetta 
— Veronica  Gambara  sends  Bembo  her  sonnets  to  correct,  as 
does  also  Vittoria  Colonna — Very  interesting  letters  from  Bembo 
at  Rome  to  his  young  daughter  Elena 

We  have  seen  how  keen  an  interest  Pietro  Bembo 
takes  in  all  that  concerns  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 
In  September  1505,  he  had  the  pleasing  task  of  writing 
to  congratulate  her  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  heir  to 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara. 

"...  I  thank  God  that  your  heart's  desire  has  been 
granted,  and  rejoice  greatly  in  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  this  auspicious  event.  And  I  pray  the 
stars  that  not  only  on  account  of  your  merit,  but 
for  the  sake  of  his  high  estate,  this  eagerly-expected 
infant  may  grow  up  worthy  of  such  a  mother,  and 
that  you  and  the  Lord  Duke  his  father,  may  have 
such  delight  in  him  that  you  may  be  the  happiest 
parents  of  your  noble  race.  As  an  ancient  servitor 
of  you  and  of  my  Lord  Duke,  nothing  could  please 
me  more  than  the  birth  of  one,  to  whom  in  time  to 
come  I  may  offer  my  service  and  devotion  ;    and  I 
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trust  that  soon  the  occasion  will  arrive  for  me  to  see 
this  dear  new  Signorino  of  mine.  .  .  .  And  with  all 
reverence,  I  kiss  your  hand.  September  13,  1505. 
From  Venice." 

A  week  later,  Bembo  writes  again,  repeating  that 
nothing  could  happen  which  would  give  him  greater 
satisfaction  and  content ;  and  Ferrara  is  still  full  of 
festive  rejoicings  when,  barely  a  month  later,  the 
joy  is  all  turned  to  mourning.  The  frail  little  life, 
on  which  such  great  hopes  depended,  faded  and 
passed  away,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  those 
insalutary  Italian  cities.  Once  more,  the  faithful 
friend  seeks  to  comfort  the  bereaved  mother,  although 
he  says  that  he  dare  not  dwell  upon  his  own  sorrow 
for  fear  of  increasing  hers.  He  ends  with  a  touching 
lament  on  the  frailty  of  all  earthly  hopes  and  expec- 
tations. 

These  letters  are  written  from  Venice,  but  others 
follow  from  Rome  and  from  Urbino,  where  Pietro 
Bembo  was  enjoying  the  most  splendid  time  of  his 
life,  in  that  literary  society  described  for  us  in  the 
Cortegiano,  which  came  to  an  end,  three  years  after, 
with  the  death  of  the  Duke  Guidobaldo,  in  April  1508. 

It  seems  somewhat  of  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  that 
it  was  at  this  time  of  sorrow  and  mourning  at  Urbino, 
when  it  was  incumbent  upon  Bembo  to  once  more 
send  congratulations  to  Lucrezia  Borgia  on  the  birth 
of  a  second  son,  Ercole,  who  was  destined  to  carry 
on  the  honours  of  the  Este  family  until  1559.  As  he 
says  himself,  it  was  a  difficult  letter  to  write,  for  he 
had  just  come  forth  from  the  darkened  chamber, 
where  the  widowed  Duchess  Elisabetta  sat  on  the 
ground,  covered  with  a  black  veil,  and  weeping 
bitterly  in  the  midst  of  her  women  ;  literally  a  house 
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of  mourning  and  lamentation.  Bembo  excuses  him- 
self for  his  delay  in  writing,  as  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  solemn  funeral  ceremony  for  the  beloved  Duke. 

Still  so  great  is  his  friendship  for  Madonna  of 
Ferrara,  that  he  can  indeed  rejoice  with  her  in  her 
great  happiness,  and  that  of  her  husband,  Duke 
Alfonso,  and  his  subjects,  in  the  birth  of  this  son  ; 
*'  a  sign  from  Heaven  that  heirs  will  not  be  denied  to 
this  great  State."  After  giving  other  reasons  for  his 
supreme  satisfaction,  the  faithful  courtier  continues  : 
"  For  of  a  truth,  I  firmly  believe  that  this  fortunate 
babe  will  inherit  your  virtue  and  talent,  which  will 
be  a  far  greater  thing  than  succeeding  to  the  kingdom. 
.  .  .  This  gift  of  a  second  little  son  doubly  restored 
to  you,  will  not  only  make  up  for  all  the  sorrow  of  the 
past,  but  it  will  cause  you  to  forget  your  loss ;  and 
more  precious  than  ever  will  he  be  to  you  as  you 
watch  him  grow  stronger  and  more  charming  from 
day  to  day.  .  .  .  Concerning  the  many  things  which 
have  happened  here  this  last  week,  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  them,  but  will  leave  my  trusted  M.  Ercole  Pio 
to  bring  you  the  tidings.  And  with  all  reverence,  I 
kiss  your  hand.     May  10,  1508." 

In  later  letters  to  the  Duchess,  Bembo  speaks  of 
his  life  in  Rome,  and  describes  the  worry  and  anxiety 
of  his  important  position  as  Papal  Secretary  to  Leo  X. 
The  last  preserved  is  dated  in  October  1517,  and  we 
know  that  Lucrezia  Borgia  died  within  two  years, 
in  1519,  loved  and  lamented  by  all  around  her,  and 
by  her  many  friends  at  a  distance  of  whom  Pietro 
Bembo  was  one  of  the  most  faithful. 

All  the  most  distinguished  ladies  of  the  Renais- 
sance appear  as  correspondents  of  this  gifted  man, 
and   amongst   the   most   interesting   are   Elisabetta 
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Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  and  her  devoted  Lady- 
in-waiting  and  inseparable  companion,  Emilia  Pia 
da  Montefeltro  ;  the  widow  of  Antonio,  half-brother 
to  Duke  Guidobaldo.  Of  her  Castiglione  says : 
**  She  was  endowed  with  so  lively  a  wit  and  judg- 
ment, that  she  seemed  the  mistress  and  leader  of 
all  the  company."  We  have  many  letters  written 
to  this  lady,  from  the  year  1503  to  1526  ;  and  between 
the  two  friends,  there  is  so  much  underlying  sympathy 
and  understanding,  that  the  written  word  is  a  con- 
stant allusion  to  bygone  delightful  conversations. 
On  one  occasion,  Bembo  writes  : 

"  Your  letters  always  give  me  such  intense  satis- 
faction and  content,  that  I  can  conceive  no  possible 
room  for  improvement ;  never  can  I  thank  you 
enough  for  them.  How  can  I  reply  when  you 
express  a  doubt  lest  they  should  distract  me  from 
my  work  ?  I  can  only  say  that  such  disturbance 
is  of  so  supreme  and  delightful  a  nature  as  to  scatter 
and  drive  away  from  my  soul  every  shadow  of  melan- 
choly. If  that  is  your  meaning,  your  charming 
letters  are  indeed  for  me  an  infinite  disturbance  \  .  .  ." 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  the  many  subjects 
discussed  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  nor  the 
interesting  account  of  the  scholarly  life  and  occupa- 
tions in  Venice  and  later,  the  more  arduous  task  as 
Papal  Secretary  at  Rome.  Some  letters  are  addressed 
to  the  Duchess  Elisabetta  and  Madonna  Emilia  at 
the  same  time.  In  one  of  these,  written  in  1506, 
Bembo  dwells  upon  his  writing  and  his  desire  to  find 
some  place  where  he  would  have  complete  seclusion 
and  leisure  for  his  studies.  It  has  occurred  to  him 
that  a  suitable  abode  would  be  in  the  Monastery  of 
the  Croce  d'Avellana,  which  he  had  that  year  visited 
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with  a  friend.  He  would  only  require  two  rooms 
there,  with  food  and  lodging  for  two  servants,  and 
for  this  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  well,  and  also 
furnish  the  rooms  if  necessary.  He  thinks  that  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino  might  obtain  permission  from  the 
Cardinal  to  whom  the  Monastery  belongs,  or  if  she 
thought  it  better,  she  might  apply  to  the  Abbot. 
Bembo  desires  to  follow  the  example  of  "  the  great 
Tuscan  (Petrarch),  who  retired  in  the  solitudes  of 
the  Vaucluse,  through  which  flows  the  little  river 
the  Sorga.''  The  eager  student  suggests  taking  his 
rooms  for  "  several  months,  or  perhaps  several  years 
or  longer,  unless  some  good  occasion  should  arise." 

The  ''  good  occasion  "  was  not  long  in  arising  to  cut 
short  this  dream  of  a  hermit  life,  for  this  letter  was 
written  in  1506,  and  Bembo  was  invited  before  long 
to  Urbino.  Of  this  interesting  period,  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  Cortegiano  of  Castiglione,  later.  His 
final  letter  to  Emilia  Pia  in  1526,  was  on  the  sad 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Madonna  Elisabetta,  when 
the  loving  friendship  of  so  many  years  was  abruptly 
severed.  The  Papal  Secretary,  as  he  now  was,  felt 
so  overcome  with  grief  that  he  could  scarcely  summon 
up  courage  to  write  words  of  condolence  or  conso- 
lation in  so  terrible  a  loss.  He  could  but  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  splendid  qualities  of  the  dear  lady,  and 
his  long  devotion  to  her  service  and  friendship  ;  "he 
had  seen  many  noble  women,  but  in  his  Duchess 
alone  were  all  virtues  united,  for  in  truth,  she  had 
no  equal." 

Bembo  makes  pathetic  allusion  to  other  troubles, 
for  in  the  previous  year  he  had  the  sorrow  of  losing 
his  beloved  Morosina. 

Another  famous  lady  who  trusted  greatly  to  his 
14 
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talent  and  wisdom  in  criticising  her  poetry,  was 
Veronica  Gambara,  a  niece  of  his  old  friend  Emilia 
Pia.  He  had  encouraged  the  young  poetess  in  her 
early  days,  before  her  marriage  in  1508,  with 
Giberto  I.,  Lord  of  Correggio,  who  died  ten  years 
later.  Veronica  was  applauded  as  an  ideal  widow, 
for  she  refused  all  offers  of  a  second  marriage,  wore 
the  deepest  mourning,  although  still  young  and 
beautiful,  "  while  in  her  stable  she  kept  four  horses 
blacker  than  night  as  a  suitable  emblem  of  her 
undying  grief." 

The  poetess  beguiled  her  sorrow  by  writing  many 
sonnets  which  were  much  admired  in  her  own  day, 
and   concerning  which   she  constantly  appealed   to 
Pietro  Bembo  for  his  advice  and  encouragement.     No 
less  than  twenty-one  of  his  letters  to  the  Lady  of 
Correggio  have  been  preserved,  and  most  of  them 
contain    admiring    criticism    of    her    literary    work. 
He  discusses  the  poem  she  sends  him  with  minute 
care  ;    thus  with  regard  to  the  two  sonnets  which 
Veronica  wrote  on  the  death  of  the  poet  Sannazzaro, 
he  thinks  them  both  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but 
the  one  beginning  "  Se  a  quella  "  appeals  to  him 
most  {mi  prende  fiu  Vanimo).     He  thanks  her  very 
much  for  sending  them.     In  another  letter,  Bembo 
writes  that  he  is  collecting  some  sonnets  of  his  own 
for  publication,  and  finds  that  one  of  these  was  in 
reply  to  a  poem  which  she  had  addressed  to  him  as 
a  little  girl,   beginning  :    "  >S'  a  voi  da  me  non  fur 
veduto  mat."     He  has  mislaid  this,  and  asks  her  to 
send  him  a  copy  that  it  may  be  published  with  his 
own.     He  ends  thus  :    "I  will  say  no  more  save 
that  I  live  continually  with  your  precious  memory 
in  my  soul.     State  sana.     May  27,  1532." 
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It  was  in  that  year  when  Pietro  Bembo  had  the 
misfortiine  to  lose  his  dearly  beloved  son  Lucilio. 
His  next  letter  is  to  thank  Madonna  Veronica  for 
her  wise  and  tender  words  of  condolence. 

"...  I  have  indeed  lost  a  son  who  fulfilled  my 
highest  hopes  as  far  as  was  possible  at  his  age,  for 
he  was  barely  nine  years  old.  Yet  for  this,  I  will 
no  longer  grieve  beyond  measure,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God — but  because  my  little  plant, 
my  tender  bud,  was  to  live  and  grow  so  short  a  time, 
— that  I  am  deeply  thankful  because  in  his  brief 
life,  he  was  all  that  I  could  have  wished  and  prayed 
for.  How  true  this  is  and  how  my  heart  has  been 
touched  by  this  loss,  you  will  see  in  the  epitaph  which 
I  send  you,  and  which  is  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb.'' 
The  touching  Latin  elegy  to  the  memory  of  Lucilio 
Bembo  is  enclosed. 

The  letters  which  follow  are  so  full  of  interest  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  Veronica  Gambara 
continues  to  send  her  sonnets  to  her  old  friend,  who 
on  one  occasion  admires  a  poem  so  much  that  he 
exclaims  :  "  When  Your  Ladyship  asks  me  to  correct 
it,  may  God  preserve  me  from  doing  such  a  thing. 
Most  happy  indeed  are  you,  who  are  always  able  to 
weave  such  precious  lines  !  " 

When  his  old  friend  Paul  III.  raised  Bembo  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal  in  1539,  the  Lady  of  Cor- 
reggio  does  not  fail  to  send  him  the  warmest  con- 
gratulations, and  he  continues  to  tell  her  all  about 
his  life  in  Rome,  his  duties  and  anxieties,  and  give 
later  an  account  of  his  residence  in  his  Cathedral 
city  of  Gubbio,  which  he  describes  as  "  a  pleasant 
situation  with  good  air,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  rather 
wild  and  out  of  the  way  of  everything."     His  corre- 
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spondence  with  this  devoted  friend  does  not  end 
until  the  close  of  1544,  a  few  years  before  his  death  ; 
it  is  always  full  of  unselfish  interest  in  others,  bright 
and  cheerful  to  the  last,  although  there  are  occa- 
sional allusions  to  ill  health. 

Amongst  the  great  ladies  who  seek  comfort  and 
advice  from  the  genial  Cardinal,  we  find  several 
members  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  the  charming 
Camilla  of  Porto,  the  Countess  Susanna  and  others  ; 
then  we  have  the  Abbess  of  the  Convent  at  Padua 
where  he  sent  his  daughter  Elena,  after  her  mother's 
death  ;  Leonora,  Duchess  of  Urbino  and  daughter  of 
Isabella  d'Este;  Costanza  Fregosa  of  Piacenza;  his 
own  niece,  Giulia  Lunga  ;  and  a  still  more  intimate 
exchange  of  ideas  with  Madonna  Lisabetta  Quirina 
of  Venice.  She  was  a  sister  of  his  greatest  friend, 
Girolamo  Quirini,  who  raised  the  splendid  monu- 
ment to  Bembo's  memory  in  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio 
of  Padua.  Amongst  other  news  from  Rome  in  1540, 
Cardinal  Bembo  tells  Madonna  Quirina,  that :  "  The 
Signora  Vittoria,  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  is  now  in 
Rome,  and  is  indeed  a  most  holy  and  noble  and 
courteous  lady,  with  a  lofty  and  clear  intellect," 
He  laments  that  his  duties  in  Rome  take  all  the 
strength  and  spirit  from  his  writing,  and  he  has  now 
no  leisure  for  poetry.  Venice  is  evidently  the  home 
of  his  heart,  and  he  keeps  in  touch  with  his  native 
city  through  the  Quirini  letters. 

Bembo  had  evidently  a  great  admiration  for  the 
keen  intelligence  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  many 
letters  pass  between  them,  chiefly  on  intellectual 
subjects,  while  she  loses  no  opportunity  of  sending 
him  her  sonnets  for  his  approval  and  admiration. 
They  are  both  interested  in  religious  subjects,  and 
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take  the  same  keen  interest  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Frate  Bernardino  Ochino.  They  are  also  alike  in 
carefully  avoiding  any  suspicion  of  heresy,  although 
they  both  sail  very  near  the  wind. 

But  possibly  the  most  interesting  and  least-known 
letters  of  Bembo  are  those  to  his  dearly-loved  young 
daughter  Elena,  in  the  Convent  at  Padua  where  she 
was  brought  up  after  her  mother's  death.  The 
Cardinal,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Elena's  birth,  out  of  wedlock,  might  prove  a 
handicap,  even  with  the  broad  toleration  of  Renais- 
sance days.  He  is  therefore  determined  that  this 
beautiful  and  charming  young  girl  shall  have  every 
possible  advantage  which  the  strictest  and  most 
careful  education  can  do  for  her.  In  the  anxious 
father's  letters  to  Elena,  he  reveals  that  he  has 
learnt  much  concerning  "  Woman,"  in  his  varied 
and  interesting  experience.  The  Cardinal  writes 
from  Rome  : 

"  To  Elena  Bembo,  my  Daughter,  at  Padua. 

"  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  last  letter  in  which 
you  say  that  you  will  attend  diligently  to  the  study  of 
Letters,  but  that  if  I  wish  to  know  how  you  get  on, 
I  should  hear  it  from  your  Master.  He  writes  to  me 
that  you  learn  nothing.  See  how  it  is  ;  and  attend 
to  your  lessons  and  become  as  learned  as  you  can, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  important.  About  the 
needlework,  I  am  satisfied  because  you  are  in  the 
care  of  Madonna  Laura,  who  is  the  finest  teacher 
of  that  art  in  Padua  or  any  other  city.  But  above 
all,  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  learnt  to  say  the 
Office,  and  thus  would  make  a  good  Nun  ;  perhaps 
even  you  may  be   glad    of   it,  if    in  time  to  come 
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you  should  be  made  Abbess  !  .  .  .  Return  thanks  to 
Madonna  the  Abbess  for  her  salutation,  and  to 
Madonna  Laura,  .  .  .  salute  your  Lucia  from  me, 
and  tell  her  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  all  she  has 
to  tell  me.  The  Vigil  of  Christmas,  1539.  From 
Rome." 

In  the  CardinaFs  next  letter,  a  rumour  has  reached 
him  that  Lucia,  who  is  evidently  in  special  charge 
of  Elena,  complains  of  her  being  proud  and  disobedient. 
He  writes  :  "  Children  who  behave  like  this,  become 
each  year  more  troublesome  and  obstinate,  so  that 
neither  their  husbands,  nor  their  relations  nor  their 
friends  can  endure  them,  and  they  are  hated  by 
every  body."  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  appears 
to  have  been  a  false  report,  for  he  at  once  sent  a 
friend  to  make  enquiries  of  Lucia  who  diplomati- 
cally hastened  to  give  her  charge  a  very  good  char- 
acter. *'  I  am  only  too  delighted  to  believe  that  you 
are  gentle  and  modest  and  amiable,  in  your  manners 
and  your  disposition,  for  this  is  more  precious  to  me 
than  any  treasure.  I  trust  that  you  will  indeed  grow 
in  beauty  of  mind  and  body,  with  sweet  and  pleasing 
ways  ;  not  only  that  I  may  be  able  to  do  more  for 
you,  but  for  the  sake  of  goodness  and  honour,  and 
the  love  of  virtue,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  choice 
that  man  can  make.  Salute  the  Lady  Abbess  for 
me,  and  the  Lady  Sister  Laura,  and  Lucia,  whom  you 
must  thank  for  the  good  account  she  gave  of  you  to 
Messer  Carlo.  Keep  well.  November  19,  1541. 
Rome." 

The  next  letter  shows  still  more  strongly,  how 
extremely  anxious  the  Cardinal  was  about  his 
young  daughter.     It  is  written  a  few  weeks  later. 
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"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well,  and  to 
have  news  of  your  brother's  diligence  in  his  studies, 
which  will  all  prove  to  his  honour  and  profit.  As  to 
the  favour  which  you  ask  of  me,  that  I  will  allow  you 
to  learn  to  play  upon  the  Monocordia,*  I  must 
make  you  understand — that  which  from  your  tender 
age  you  may  perhaps  not  know — that  to  play  upon 
a  musical  instrument  is  rather  the  custom  of  a  vain 
and  light  woman.  And  I  should  wish  you  to  be  the 
most  serious,  the  most  chaste  and  most  modest 
woman  alive.  Besides  that,  if  you  were  to  play 
badly,  your  music  would  give  very  little  pleasure,  and 
indeed  be  a  cause  of  much  disgrace.  For  you  would 
never  be  able  to  play  well,  without  devoting  ten  or 
twelve  years  to  this  study,  without  thinking  of 
anything  else.  And  what  this  would  do  for  you, 
you  may  consider  for  yourself  without  my  telling 
you.  Therefore  leave  off  thinking  of  all  this  nonsense, 
and  devote  yourself  to  being  humble  and  good  and 
wise  and  obedient,  and  do  not  let  yourself  be  carried 
away  by  these  desires,  but  resist  them  with  a  strong 
mind.  And  if  your  two  companions  desire  that 
you  should  learn  music  for  their  pleasure,  tell  them 
that  you  do  not  wish  them  to  laugh  at  your  failure. 
And  be  content  with  the  study  of  literature  and  with 
needlework,  and  if  you  succeed  in  these  two  pursuits, 
you  will  have  done  not  a  little. . . .  December  10, 1541." 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself,  but  with  our  modern 
views  on  education,  our  sympathy  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  young  girl  who  is  not  allowed  to  play  on 
the  Monocordia,  but  is  told  to  keep  to  her  needle- 
work.    We  gain  a  curious  insight  into  the  ideas  of 

*  A  musical  instrument  with  one  string,  fashionable  at  this  time. 
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propriety  in  those  days.  In  the  next  letter,  Bembo 
strongly  opposes  his  daughter's  wish  to  go  into  the 
town.  He  points  out  she  is  now  grown  up,  and 
that  although  she  would  be  safe  anywhere  under  the 
care  of  Lucia,  yet  it  is  needful  to  avoid  anything 
which  might  provoke  ill-natured  remarks.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"  Be  content  to  stay  in  this  Convent  until  I  can 
take  you  away  with  great  honour,  and  perhaps  you 
will  not  return  there  any  more.  Give  many  thanks 
in  my  name  to  Madonna  the  Abbess,  for  her  most 
loving  care  of  you,  and  for  all  her  kindness  ;  tell  her 
that  if  I  still  have  a  few  years  of  life,  I  hope  to 
show  her  some  sign  of  my  gratitude.  .  .  .  Keep  well 
and  wise,  as  it  becomes  you.  June  10,  1542.  From 
Rome."' 

There  is  a  mysterious  air  of  promise  about  this 
letter,  which  was  destined  soon  to  be  realised.  The 
Cardinal's  anxious  care  for  his  daughter  was  richly  re- 
warded ;  combined  with  his  own  fame  and  popularity, 
the  result  was  a  successful  marriage  arranged  between 
Elena  Bembo  and  a  young  Venetian  noble,  Pietro 
Gradenigro  ;  who  received  with  his  bride  a  most 
generous  dowry.  Yet  even  now,  with  this  end  accom- 
plished, the  wise  father  did  not  relax  his  loving 
solicitude,  as  we  see  from  the  two  next  letters, 
the  last  which  have  been  preserved. 

"  To  Elena. 

"  I  send  you  a  letter  from  the  Countess  Isabella 
Eiario,  who  has  already  written  to  you.  Reply  to 
her  with  most  loving  courtesy,  as  becomes  so  charm- 
ing and  distinguished  a  lady.  ...  I  believe  that  you 
are  now  at  home  in  Venice,  that  is  in  the  house  of 
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your  father-in-law.  Salute  for  me  His  Highness 
and  Madonna,  and  your  relations,  one  by  one,  and 
take  great  care  to  deserve  the  affection  of  all  the 
household.  Do  not  forget  to  obey  me.  Let  me 
know  if  there  is  anything  you  want.  Make  it  your 
duty  to  visit  Madonna  Lisabetta  Quirina  .  .  .  and 
other  ladies.  .  .  .  November  22, 1543.   From  Gubbio." 

There  is  an  interval  of  three  years,  during  which 
Elena  must  have  received  much  good  advice.  But 
all  seems  to  be  going  on  well  with  her  when  Bembo 
writes  the  last  letter  preserved,  in  October  1545, 
only  two  years  before  his  death.  In  this,  he  shows 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  little  son  and  heir,  Paolino, 
and  is  pleased  that  the  child  and  his  nurse  are  to  be 
left — during  a  few  days'  absence  of  the  parents — 
with  Madonna  Maria  Belegna.  Of  this  lady  he  has 
the  highest  opinion,  and  he  is  extremely  anxious  that 
Elena  should  see  as  much  as  possible  of  her  and  always 
follow  her  advice. 

"  I  wish  indeed  that  she  could  live  with  you,  but  as 
this  is  not  possible,  you  must  see  her  constantly  ; 
and  because  she  is  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  it 
is  suitable  that  you  should  go  much  oftener  to  visit 
her,  than  expect  her  to  come  to  you.  Therefore  be 
as  much  as  possible  in  her  company,  which  will 
always  conduce  to  your  honour  and  comfort.  If  I  hear 
of  your  doing  this,  it  will  be  the  greatest  consolation 
to  me.  ...  I  hope  soon  to  pay  you  a  visit,  and  when 
I  return  here,  I  should  like  to  bring  your  husband 
with  me  to  show  him  Rome  and  this  Court,  which 
will  certainly  be  a  pleasure  to  him.  And  if  you  are 
without  him  for  two  or  three  months,  you  must  not 
complain,  seeing  that  he  will  be  with  me.     Salute 
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him  in  my  name,  and  keep  well  both  of  you,  and  love 
me.     October  3,  1545.     From  Rome." 

And  so  farewell  to  Elena  ;  with  her  youth  and 
beauty  and  high-spirits,  it  may  be  that  no  easy  part 
lay  before  her  as  a  great  lady  of  Venice,  deprived  of 
the  guidance  of  her  devoted  father,  with  his  profound 
experience  of  life. 

Most  of  the  letters  of  Pietro  Bembo  which  we  quote 
are  collected  in  this  chapter,  as  otherwise,  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  story  would  be  frequently  broken. 
Some  others  are  given  in  the  course  of  his  history, 
more  especially  those  of  Isabella  d'Este  and  Vittoria 
Colonna,  as  they  are  more  closely  connected  with  his 
active  life,  for  these  great  ladies  had  many  require- 
ments for  his  services.  Some  of  their  commissions 
will  be  found  in  the  later  pages. 


CHAPTER   XX 

LIFE    AND    WRITINGS    OF    BEMBO    {coficluded) 

Life  of  Pietro  Bembo  continued — Friendship  with  Isabella  d'Este, 
who  wants  Bellini  to  paint  pictures  for  her — Canzone  and  other 
writings  of  Bembo — He  takes  up  his  abode  at  Rome,  in  its  palmiest 
days,  and  is  surrounded  by  distinguished  friends — He  retires  for 
a  time  to  his  villa  near  Padua — His  devotion  to  Morosina,  the 
mother  of  his  three  children — After  her  death  he  is  persuaded  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  to  return  to  Rome  and  he  is  made  Cardinal — He 
devotes  himself  to  learned  and  religious  studies — His  death  in 
1547 — Greek  elegy  to  his  memory  by  Olympia  Morata 

On  leaving  Ferrara,  Bembo  for  a  time  returned  to 
Venice,  where  he  helped  Aldo  Manuzio,  the  famous 
printer,  to  form  a  learned  Academy  in  his  native  city. 
He  also  joined  in  the  most  congenial  task  of  revising 
and  correcting  some  of  the  fine  editions  of  the  classics 
which  were  printed  at  the  famous  Venetian  press. 
In  the  spring  of  1505,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  from 
the  Doge  and  Signoria  to  Rome,  where  he  met  many 
friends  and  was  entertained  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Urbino,  as  a  return  for  the  hospitality 
which  they  had  received  at  Venice  during  their 
time  of  exile.  He  had  already  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Isabella  d'Este,  Marchesa  of  Mantua,  on 
another  visit  to  Rome ;  she  had  met  his  father 
Bernardo  Bembo  when  he  was  Podesta  of  Verona, 
and  his  brother  Carlo,  from  whom  with  her  usual 
shrewdness,  she  had  mandage  to  borrow  some  por- 
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traits  of  Petrarch,  Dante  and  Boccaccio,  which  she 
wished  to  have  copied. 

Pietro  Bembo  had  a  most  pressing  invitation  to 
Mantua,  which  he  accepted  that  same  summer, 
bearing  with  him  letters  and  a  flask  of  myrtle  scent, 
from  her  sister-in-law,  Elisabetta  Duchess  of  Urbino, 
who  was  then  in  Rome.  He  was  much  interested  in 
all  the  works  of  art  which  Isabella  had  accumulated, 
and  was  persuaded  to  try  his  powers  of  persuasion 
in  inducing  his  friend  Giovanni  Bellini  to  paint  a 
picture  for  her.  On  his  return  to  Venice,  he  wrote 
her  the  following  letter. 

"  My  dear  Madonna  and  Honoured  Lady, — 

"  I  send  you  ten  of  my  sonnets  and  two  rather 
unusual  '  tramotti,'  not  so  much  that  they  are  to  be 
received  by  you,  as  for  the  reason  that  I  would  have 
your  Signoria  recite  and  sing  some  of  these  verses  ; 
bearing  in  mind  with  what  exquisite  sweetness  and 
charm  you  sang  those  I  had  previously  sent  to  you, 
on  that  pleasant  evening  which  we  spent  together, 
and  also  in  the  knowledge  that  my  small  contribu- 
tions can  never  reach  to  greater  honour.  The 
sonnets  are  for  the  most  part  quite  new  and  both 
the  '  tramotti,'  as  they  have  as  yet  been  seen  by 
no  other  eye.  I  own  that  I  fear  they  will  not  entirely 
satisfy  Your  Signoria,  for  indeed  they  are  not  entirely 
as  I  should  wish.  Yet  this  I  know,  that  Your  Sig- 
noria should  sing  them  ;  they  can  desire  nothing 
more,  and  to  charm  the  listeners  no  more  is  needed 
than  your  lovely  and  gentle  hand,  and  the  pure  sweet 
voice  of  Your  Signoria,  to  whose  kind  remembrance 
I  never  cease  to  commend  myself.  .  .  .  Your  servitor, 
Pietro  Bembo.     Venice.    July  1,  1505." 
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With  regard  to  the  picture  by  Bellini  which  she 
desired,  there  had  already  been  much  haggling  on 
the  subject  of  a  previous  one.  But  Bembo  kept  his 
word  and  induced  Giovanni  Bellini  to  promise 
another.  As  he  says  :  "  We  have  stormed  the  citadel 
with  so  much  vigour  that  I  have  every  hope  it  will 
shortly  surrender.  All  that  we  now  need  to  complete 
the  victory,  is  that  Your  Signoria  should  write  a 
friendly  letter  to  the  master,  begging  him  to  oblige 
you,  and  if  you  send  it  through  me,  I  will  take 
care  that  it  shall  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  .  .  . 
I  kiss  your  hands  and  commend  myself  to  the 
honoured  lady,  Alda  Boiarda.  Your  servant, 
PiETRO  Bembo.    August  27." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Bellini  had  recently 
painted  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Morosina,  the  lady 
whom  Pietro  Bembo  first  met  in  Rome  in  1503,  and 
to  whom  he  was  faithfully  devoted  until  her  death 
at  Padua  in  1525.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  her  and  her  three  children  later. 

The  year  1503  had  been  eventful  in  the  change 
of  Popes ;  Alexander  VI.  died  in  August,  Pius  III., 
elected  in  September,  died  the  next  month,  and 
Giuliano  della  Rovere  was  proclaimed  Pope  on 
November  1,  1503.  Bembo  seems  to  have  soon 
risen  to  high  favour  with  the  new  Pontiff,  who  con- 
stantly consulted  him  on  literary  matters.  One 
day  an  important  manuscript  was  sent  from  Dacia, 
with  so  many  notes  and  abbreviations  that  it  seemed 
quite  impossible  to  understand  it.  But  when  others 
had  completely  failed,  Bembo  succeeded  in  decipher- 
ing the  words,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Pope,  who 
as  a  reward,  appointed  him  to  be  General  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Bologna. 
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We  have  more  letters  from  the  indefatigable  Isabella 
d'Este,  with  regard  to  her  commission  for  Bellini, 
who  at  the  age  of  eighty  can  certainly  be  forgiven 
for  some  delay.  Bembo  has  been  asked  to  choose 
the  subject :  "A  fantasia  which  will  please  Bellini, 
.  .  .  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  select  a  new  and 
graceful  theme."  To  this  Bembo  is  at  last  able  to 
reply,  but  he  is  wise  enough  to  insist  that  the  painter 
should  choose  the  subject :  "  I  have  seen  Bellini 
several  times  of  late,  and  he  is  only  awaiting  measure- 
ments to  begin  work.  But  the  invention,  which  you 
tell  me  I  am  to  choose  for  the  picture,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  painter's  fancy.  He  does  not  care 
to  have  his  imagination  fettered  by  innumerable 
instructions,  but  prefers  to  arrange  his  composi- 
tion according  to  his  own  ideas,  being  confident 
that  in  this  way,  he  can  produce  the  best 
effect.  ..." 

Isabella  was  insatiable  in  her  desire  to  collect 
treasures.  Thus  we  find  her  again  appealing  to 
Pietro  Bembo,  who  writes  in  the  spring  of  1506  : 
*'  I  have  reverently  received  your  letter,  and  I  see 
that  you  wish  to  buy  the  agate  vase,  and  the  '  De- 
struction of  Pharaoh,'  by  John  of  Bruges  [Van 
Eyck].  ...  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  Your  Signoria, 
as  is  my  bounden  duty.  As  for  Bellini,  I  will  not 
fail  to  obey  you.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
plague  at  Mantua,  which  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  paying  my  respects.  ..." 

That  summer,  Pietro  Bembo  left  Venice  to  pay  his 
eventful  visit  to  Urbino  ;  his  first  intention  was  to 
stay  in  the  Convent  of  La  Croce  dell'  Avellana,  as  he 
seriously  thought  of  taking  Orders,  in  order  to  secure 
a  peaceful  life  of  study.     As  we  have  seen,  he  had  been 
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greatly  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  only  brother, 
Carlo,  in  1504.  He  had  finished  his  book  Gli  Asolani, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lucrezia  Borgia,  who  had 
become  Duchess  of  Ferrara  in  1505,  by  the  death  of 
her  father-in-law,  Duke  Ercole  d'Este,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  her  husband  Alfonso.  At  the  Court  of 
Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino,  Pietro  Bembo  found  a 
warm  welcome,  and  a  brilliant  society  of  congenial 
friends,  who  with  himself,  are  all  commemorated  in 
that  wonderful  work  of  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione 
— the  Cortegiano.  In  these  dialogues,  of  which  a 
full  account  will  be  given  later,  the  place  of  honour 
is  given  to  Pietro  Bembo,  in  a  circle  supremely 
distinguished  for  brilliant  wit  and  courtly  refinement. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  Asolani,  published  about 
this  time  and  read  everywhere  with  enthusiasm  and 
delight,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  to  him  was  paid 
the  magnificent  tribute  of  being  the  expositor  of 
Divine  Love,  in  that  exquisite  ending  which  sums 
up  the  whole  discussion,  in  the  Cortegiano. 

Pietro  appears  to  have  employed  his  leisure  at 
Urbino,  in  perfecting  his  Ciceronian  style,  in  writing 
Canzoni,  in  a  large  and  voluminous  correspondence 
and  in  composing  memorial  verses,  in  which  he  met 
with  great  success.  As  a  specimen  of  one  of  these 
eloquent  lamentations,  I  will  select  the  Latin 
"Threnody  for  Poliziano,"  of  whom  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  successor,  in  the  "  Dictatorship  "  of 
letters. 

"  When  Lorenzo  was  dead,  and  Death  went  by  in 
triumph,  drawn  by  her  black  horses,  her  glance  fell 
upon  one  who  madly  struck  the  chords,  while  his 
breast  was  convulsed  with  sighs.  Death  turned  and 
stayed  the  car  ;    meanwhile  the  mourner  storms  and 
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calls  on  all  the  gods  for  Lorenzo,  mingling  tears  with 
his  prayers,  while  sorrow  leads  him  to  breathe  forth 
still  wilder  words. 

"  Death  laughed,  and  mindful  of  the  ancient  grudge 
when  Orpheus  made  his  way  to  Tartarus,  she  cried 
aloud  :  '  He  also  seeks  to  rescind  our  laws  and  lay 
his  hand  upon  my  rights  !  '  Death  made  no  more 
delay.  She  struck  the  poet  while  he  wept  and  broke 
his  heart-strings,  in  the  midst  of  his  sighs.  Alas  ! 
Thus  wast  thou  taken  from  us,  ravished  by  evil  Fate, 
Poliziano,  Master  of  the  Italian  lyre."' 

The  allusion  is  to  the  death  of  Poliziano  so  soon 
after  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  At  Urbino, 
Bembo  became  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
third  son  of  Lorenzo,  the  Magnifico  Giuliano  dei 
Medici,  and  brother  of  the  future  Leo  X. 

The  death,  in  April  1508,  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  the  charming  and  cultured  Court 
of  Urbino.  Now  all  was  changed  "  in  that  home  of 
mirth  and  joy  "  ;  and  Bembo  found  solace  in  his 
loss,  by  writing  his  famous  Dialogue  in  magnificent 
praise  of  the  noble  friend  whom  he  had  loved  so 
well.  As  we  have  seen  in  his  letters  he  was  much 
touched  by  the  deep  grief  of  the  widowed  Duchess, 
Elisabetta  Gonzaga ;  and  this  great  lady  always  re- 
mained for  him  the  supreme  ideal  of  womanly  virtue 
and  charm.  His  touching  elegy  on  her  death  in 
1526,  may  be  quoted  here,  although  it  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  his  Letters. 

"  I  have  seen  many  excellent  and  noble  women, 
and  have  heard  of  others  who  in  some  ways  may  have 
been  more  illustrious,  but  in  her  alone,  among 
women,  were  combined  and  brought  together  all  the 
virtues.     Never  have  I  seen  or  heard   of  one  who 
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can  be  accounted  her  equal,  and  I  know  but  few  who 
have  even  approached  her  greatness/' 

The  successor  to  the  Dukedom  of  Urbino  was 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  the  nephew  and 
adopted  son  of  Guidobaldo  ;  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
whose  taste  was  more  for  the  camp  than  the  Court, 
as  his  friends  only  too  soon  were  to  learn.  His  hot 
temper  soon  brought  him  into  such  difficulties  that, 
only  through  the  diplomacy  of  Castiglione,  and  the 
aid  of  his  kinsman  Pope  Julius,  was  he  at  length 
restored  in  peace  to  his  Duchy. 

Meantime  Pietro  Bembo  had  been  persuaded  by 
his  friend  Giuliano  dei  Medici  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  him  in  Rome,  where  he  rejoiced  greatly  at  the 
election  of  the  cultured  Medici  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  March 
1513.  The  distinguished  Venetian  was  a  man  after 
Leo's  own  heart.  Strikingly  handsome,  with  the 
most  perfect  courtly  manners,  brilliant  wit  and 
supreme  tact  which  was  never  at  fault,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  find  any  one  more  delightful  to  the 
pleasure-loving  and  cultured  Pope.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  appointed  Papal  secretary,  with  a  large 
salary ;  a  post  which  he  shared  with  his  old  friend, 
Jacopo  Sadoleto,  who  had  been  a  fellow-student  with 
him  at  Padua,  and  was  shortly  to  be  appointed  Bishop 
of  Carpentras. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  realise  the  marvellous 
fascination  of  Rome,  as  a  centre  of  culture  in  that 
Golden  Age,  for  such  an  eager  scholar  as  Pietro 
Bembo,  to  whom  for  the  next  seven  years,  it  was  a 
most  congenial  home,  with  kindred  spirits  all  around. 
As  a  friend  wrote  to  Erasmus  :  *'  Every  one  who  has 
a  name  in  science  throngs  hither.  Each  has  a  father- 
land of  his  own,  but  Rome  is  a  common  fatherland, 
15 
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a  foster-mother  and  a  comforter  to  men  of  learning." 
The  Court  of  the  Vatican  was  crowded  with  scholars 
and  learned  men,  above  all  with  poets  ;  amongst 
whom  were  Berni  the  burlesque  writer,  Flaminio  the 
elegiac  poet,  and  I'Unico  Accolti  who  recited  his 
poems  by  torchlight  escorted  by  a  Swiss  guard,  and 
hailed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  **  All 
Rome  has  become  a  museum,  an  academy  ;  every- 
where songs,  science,  poetry,  the  fine  arts — a  sort 
of  voluptuousness  of  study.  ..."  Castiglione  was 
here  with  his  friends  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  at 
that  time  engaged  in  their  greatest  works.  Here 
we  find  Inghirami,  the  Librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
Paolo  Giovio,  "  VJiomme  aux  oui-dire,"  as  Rabelais 
called  him ;  Cardinal  Bibbiena  writing  plays  in 
imitation  of  Plautus,  and  Bembo  himself,  so  deeply 
rapt  in  his  Ciceronian  periods,  that  he  warns  Sadoleto 
not  to  let  his  style  be  spoilt  by  too  much  study  of 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

The  mind  of  the  scholar,  the  poet  and  the  artist 
hovered  between  Paganism  and  Christianity  and 
loved  the  beautiful  in  both.  "  On  reeds  dropped 
from  the  hands  of  dead  Pan,"  each  one  in  his  own 
sphere  piped  a  vagrant  fancy  or  a  lofty  dream. 

In  the  autumn  of  1514,  Isabella  d'Este  paid  her 
first  visit  to  Rome  where  she  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  all  her  old  friends,  amongst  whom  were  Pietro 
Bembo  and  Baldassare  Castiglione.  These  two, 
with  Bibbiena  and  Sadoleto,  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  accompanying  the  lively  lady  in  her  walks 
and  drives  through  the  Eternal  City,  for  she  was  most 
eager  and  enthusiastic,  desiring  to  see  everything 
during  her  stay  of  six  weeks.  All  kinds  of  banquets 
and    entertainments    were    provided    for    her,    and 
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amongst  other  plays,  a  representation  of  Cardinal 
Bibbiena's  Calandria  was  given  in  her  honour  before 
the  Pope  in  the  Vatican. 

Pietro  Bembo  was  always  a  very  prince  for  hos- 
pitality, and  his  study  was  a  favourite  resort  for  dis- 
tinguished men  in  letters  or  art.  He  was  frequently 
selected  by  Pope  Leo  for  any  important  foreign  mis- 
sion, and  as  time  passed,  his  engagements  appear  to 
have  increased  so  much  that,  after  a  serious  illness, 
he  obtained  permission  to  retire  from  the  gay  Court 
of  the  Vatican,  to  a  family  Villa  he  owned  near  Padua 
called  Bozza.  This  was  in  1520,  when  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age.  Here  he  had  many  interests  and  pur- 
suits ;  he  employed  himself  in  adding  to  his  splendid 
library,  forming  a  museum  of  medals,  and  other  rare 
objects,  and  following  the  example  of  Horace  and 
Virgil,  in  cultivating  a  delight  in  the  charms  of  rustic 
life,  in  his  gardens  and  his  farm.  Once  more  his 
home  became  famous  as  a  literary  centre,  and  his 
friends  gathered  around  him.  He  devoted  himself 
also  to  the  education  of  his  three  children,  whose 
mother  was  the  beloved  Morosina  ;  Lucilio  who  died 
early,  Torquato,  and  Elena.  We  have  learnt  from 
Bembo's  letters  the  story  of  the  daughter,  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  girl  married  to  a  Venetian  noble, 
Pietro  Gradenigo,  while  her  father  bestowed  upon 
her  a  large  dowry. 

The  death  of  Morosina,  who  had  lived  with  Bembo 
for  twenty-two  years  as  his  wife,  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  him,  and  the  beautiful  Canzone  beginning 

"  Donna,  de'cui  begli  occhi  alto  diletto," 

written    fourteen    years    later,    after    he    had    been 
made  Cardinal,  showed  how  deep  and  enduring  was 
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his  loving  remembrance  of  her.  Pope  Leo  X.  had 
died  in  1523,  two  years  before  the  loss  of  Morosina, 
and  Bembo  went  to  Rome  on  the  election  of 
Clement  VII.,  1524,  but  refused  all  offers  of  promotion 
which  would  have  kept  him  away  from  his  Paduan 
home. 

About  this  time,  he  accepted  an  engagement  to 
write  a  History  of  Venice  (from  1487  to  1513)  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  Republic.  With  his  usual 
generosity,  he  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his  remunera- 
tion to  increase  the  salary  of  badly  paid  professors, 
such  as  Giovanni  Spagnuola,  the  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy. As  a  curious  instance  of  the  independence 
of  Venice,  the  Signoria  refused  to  allow  Bembo  to 
see  the  public  archives  because  he  had  taken  minor 
priestly  orders,  and  they  were  always  jealous  of  the 
Church !  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
"  orders  ''  that  he  had  been  unable  to  carry  out  a 
legal  marriage  with  Morosina. 

Amongst  his  other  works  were  many  polished 
Latin  poems,  much  admired  for  their  style,  and  some 
more  interesting  Italian  Canzoni,  the  best  of  which 
are  his  memorial  verses.  Perhaps  his  masterpiece 
in  elegiac  metre  is  the  poem  De  Galeso  et  Maximo 
(which  may  be  another  name  for  Leo  X.).  In  this 
we  are  told  that  the  boy  Galesus  when  reproved  by 
his  master,  '*  shed  no  tears,  called  not  on  Heaven, 
sought  not  to  excuse  himself — but  ran  to  his  master 
and  embraced  him,  clasping  his  arms  around  his 
neck."  Bembo  also  published  an  Italian  grammar, 
and  his  Prose  Rules  for  writing  Italian  are  said 
to  have  occupied  him  during  twenty-five  years,  and 
to  have  gone  through  nine  editions. 

Vittoria  Colonna  was  a  great  friend  and  admirer 
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of  his,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  letters  ;  she  spoke  of 
him  as  "  the  divine  Bembo."  Some  time  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  Marchese  di  Pescaro,  she 
wrote  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Bembo,  apparently  a 
regret  that  no  elegy  to  the  memory  of  her  beloved  one 
had  been  written  by  the  poet. 

"  Unkind  was  Fate  that  did  forbid  the  rays 

Of  my  fair  Sun  your  soul  to  set  alight ; 

Or  thus  to  all  eternity  more  bright 
Had  been  your  fame,  and  higher  still  his  prais«. 
Exalted  by  your  song,  his  mighty  deeds 

That  Time  alone  can  dim, — our  joy  and  pride — 

Had  lived  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  men 
And  feared  no  second  death,  whate'er  betide. 

"  If  in  your  breast,  such  love  as  mine  could  wake, 
Or  I  from  you  my  inspiration  take. 
Great  as  the  mighty  dead  should  be  our  lay  ! 

But  now  I  fear  the  wrath  of  Heaven  to  fire 
On  you,  who  did'st  not  that  high  call  obey. 

On  me,  who  dared  too  boldly  to  aspire." 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  preserved  from  Bembo 
to  Vittoria  Colonna,  with  regard  to  Era  Bernardino 
Ochino,  preaching  in  Venice,  in  1535. 

*'  I  am  prayed  by  divers  gentle  souls  in  this  city, 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  persuade  your  Padre 
Fra  Bernardino  of  Siena  to  come  hither  next  Lent 
and  preach  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to 
the  reverence  and  honour  of  our  Lord  God  ;  for 
which  reason,  they  greatly  desire  to  obtain  his  Rever- 
ence. Not  they  alone,  but  all  the  citizens  are  in 
infinite  expectation  of  hearing  him.''  After  his 
request  had  been  granted,  Bembo  expresses  his 
admiration  of  the  Friar's  eloquence  and  piety,  adding 
"  that  he  had  never  heard  such  preaching." 

On  the  election  of  Paul  IIL  as  Pope,  he  sent  for 
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his  old  friend  Bembo,  and  persuaded  liim  to  remain 
in  Rome,  now  that  his  home  was  desolate,  since  the 
death  of  Morosina.  In  1539,  Pietro  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal,  having  first  to  be  ordained 
priest.  He  was  now  sixty-nine  years  old,  the  same 
age  as  the  Pope,  who  was  very  greatly  attached  to 
him,  and  although  he  appointed  Bembo  Bishop  of 
Gubbio,  and  also  to  the  See  of  Bergamo,  he  would 
not  suffer  him  to  leave  Rome.  In  those  later  years 
of  his  life,  Pietro  Bembo  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  much  to  serious  and  religious  studies  ;  he 
helped  in  having  the  interdict  removed  from  Peter 
Martyr  Vermigli,  and  appears  to  have  taken  great 
interest  in  the  reforming  views  of  Cardinal  Pole  and 
Vittoria  Colonna  at  Viterbo ;  so  much  so  that  after 
his  death,  his  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  suspects 
of  the  Roman  Inquisition. 

He  died  in  1547,  after  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Minerva,  between 
Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. 

When  the  news  of  his  death  reached  Ferrara,  where 
he  had  been  greatly  beloved,  Olympia  Morata  wrote 
the  following  Greek  elegy  to  his  memory : 

**  The  glory  of  the  immortal  sisters,  the  Sun  of 
Venice — sovereign  lady  of  the  sea — Bembo  is  no 
more.  There  is  none  amongst  the  great  men  of  this 
century  who  can  equal  him  by  the  glory  of  their 
deeds,  nor  by  the  charm  of  their  language.  He  dies,- 
and  with  him  disappears  the  splendid  genius  of  elo- 
quence ;  Cicero  seems  to  have  passed  away  a  second 
time  into  the  dark  shadows.'^  * 

*  Carm.  Oly.  Morata,  lib.  II.  p.  242. 
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LIFE   OF  NICCOLO   MACHIAVELLI 

Niocol6,  born  at  Florence,  1469;  the  son  of  Bernardo  Machiavelli, 
Jurisconsult — Little  known  of  his  early  life,  but  he  soon  showed 
brilliant  talent — He  became  Secretary  to  the  "  Ten,"  the  govern- 
ing body  of  Florence — His  mission  to  Caterina  Sforza,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Forli — They  were  well-matched  in  diplomacy — Machiavelli 
sent  to  the  Court  of  France — Sent  on  a  first  mission  to  Caesar 
Borgia — Machiavelli's  interest  in  arms  and  fortifications — Piero 
Soderini  elected  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence  for  life. 

The  subject  of  the  great  Florentine,  Niccolo  Machia- 
velli, is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  important  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  of  these  Kenais- 
sance  Sketches. 

No  man  has  had  a  more  sinister  renown  throughout 
the  whole  civilised  world,  although  in  the  course  of 
ripening  ages,  the  "  long  result  of  time  "  has  brought 
an  intellectual  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  at  the 
present  day,  his  writings  attract  increasing  considera- 
tion. It  is  a  truism  that  the  villains  of  the  past  are 
no  longer  painted  black,  and  that  our  modern 
scholarship  is  often  disposed  to  turn  them  into  heroes. 

Facts  are  always  more  convincing  than  arguments, 
and  the  story  of  Machiavelli,  told  according  to  the 
latest  authorities,  will  show  how  his  writings  were  the 
logical  result  of  personal  experience  on  a  statesman 
of  keen  observation,  with  a  genius  for  scientific 
analysis. 
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Of  an  old  Tuscan  family,  Niccolo  Machiavelli  was 

born  at  Florence  on  May  3,  1469  ;   the  second  son  of 

Bernardo  Machiavelli  the  jurisconsult,  and  his  wife 

Bartolommea  dei  Nelli.     They  were  of  good  social 

position,    holding    patronage    in    the    Commune    of 

Montespertoli,  the  home  of  their  race,  and  owning 

property  in  San  Casciano.     Very  little  is  known  of 

Niccolo 's  early  life,  but  he  must  have  received  a  good 

literary  education  and  shown  unusual  intelligence, 

for  in  1497  we  find  him  defending  with  legal  ability 

the  rights  of  his  family  against  the  Pazzi.     This  was 

soon  after  his  mother's  death,  and  we  next  hear  of 

his  appointment  to  the  post   of  Secretary  to  the 

"  Second  Chancery,''  the  Ten,  with  a  stipend  of  about 

a  hundred  gold  florins.     The  duties  of  his  office  were 

most  congenial  to  the  eager,  talented  young  man, 

and   he   zealously   devoted   all   his   energies  to  the 

faithful  service  of  the  Republic.     Besides  his  constant 

task  of  writing  official  letters,  of  which  thousands  are 

still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  he  was 

often  sent  by  the  Ten  on  errands  of  State,  throughout 

the  cities  of  the  Republic,  and  also  soon  entrusted 

with  important  missions  beyond  the  frontiers. 

Now  began  the  future  historian's  real  education 
amongst  men  rather  than  books,  and  he  soon  learnt 
to  pass  a  swift  and  piercing  judgment  on  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  He  took  the  measure  of 
every  prince  and  minister  ;  he  read  the  fierce  hatred 
beneath  the  smiling  face ;  he  discerned  whom  to  trust 
and  who  would  betray  him  ;  he  was  never  deceived 
by  the  iron  hand  within  the  velvet  glove.  As  in  a 
game  of  chess,  he  watches  the  success  or  failure  of 
every  move,  and  gradually  becomes  a  scientific 
analyst  of  politics  in  their  practical  issue. 
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The  despatches  of  Machiavelli  to  the  Ten  at  Florence 
form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  study  ;  at 
first  with  a  somewhat  hurried,  uncertain  touch,  they 
quickly  assume  more  strength  and  vividness,  until 
a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  show  forth  living  pictures  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  and  the  events 
he  has  to  describe.  His  piercing  insight,  which 
ahnost  rises  to  prophetic  genius,  is  the  true  secret 
of  his  splendid,  unrivalled  prose.  Nor  was  he 
wanting  in  other  points  which  added  greatly  to  his 
value  as  a  representative  of  Florence  in  foreign 
Courts.  He  was  attractive  in  person,  of  middle 
height  and  slender  figure  with  a  small  well-formed 
head,  dark  hair,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  firm,  closed 
mouth,  and  bright  eyes  of  ever-changing  expression. 
His  courtly  manners  and  gay  lively  temper  made 
him  a  most  popular  companion. 

At  the  time  when  Machiavelli  thus  entered  public 
life,  Florence  was  at  strife  with  other  Italian  States, 
especially  her  old  enemy  Pisa,  supported  by  the 
Venetians  and  encouraged  by  Louis  XII.  who  laid 
claim  to  Milan.  The  first  important  mission  of  the 
young  Secretary  was  to  Caterina  Sforza,  Countess  of 
Forli,  whose  adventurous  career  has  been  fully  dwelt 
upon  elsewhere.*  She  had  just  lost  her  third  husband, 
Giovanni  dei  Medici,  whose  famous  son,  Giovanni 
delle  Bande  Nere,  was  still  an  infant. 

It  was  an  important  matter  for  Florence  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  Caterina,  as  her  small  State  was  on 
the  high  road  from  Upper  to  Lower  Italy  and  on 
the  line  of  attack  from  Rome  and  Venice.  Her 
eldest  son,  Ottaviano  Riario  had  been  made  a  "  con- 
dottiere  "  of  the  Republic  with  a  salary  of  ten  thou- 

*  Romance  of  a  Medici  Warrior,  C.  Hare. 
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sand  ducats,  but  Milan  was  now  prepared  to  offer 
more.  We  have  an  amusing  account  of  the  discus- 
sions between  these  two,  the  Countess  and  the  states- 
man, who  were  so  well  matched,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  really  a  drawn  battle.  Machiavelli  writes : 
"  that  words  and  reasoning  will  not  avail  much  to 
satisfy  the  Countess,  unless  some  partial  performance 
be  added  to  them  '' ;  and  adds  :  "  she  will  not  fulfil 
the  terms  unless  the  Florentines  pledge  themselves 
to  defend  her  State/'  Now  this  obligation  the  Ten 
absolutely  refused  to  undertake,  and  the  shrewd 
envoy  had  to  return  home  without  any  treaty.  Yet 
he  had  really  gained  all  that  was  expected  by  the 
Republic,  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  had  won  the 
friendship  of  Caterina  and  increased  her  distrust  of 
Milan.  His  friend  Buonaccorsi  wrote  to  him  :  "  You 
have  acquitted  yourself  with  the  greatest  honour  of 
the  mission  imposed  upon  you,  and  your  letters  have 
been  most  highly  praised  by  all  the  Palace." 

Caterina 's  doubts  concerning  Milan  were  fully 
justified  when  soon  after,  in  September  1499,  Lodo- 
vico  Sforza  was  driven  by  war  and  rebellion  to 
forsake  his  Duchy  and  make  his  escape  to  Germany. 
His  final  attempt  to  recover  Milan  the  following 
February  ended  in  disaster,  and  Lodovico  was  taken 
to  hopeless  captivity  in  France.  Then  followed  a 
time  of  anxiety  and  danger  for  Florence,  as  the  treaty 
made  by  the  Republic  with  France  was  constantly 
ignored  and  broken,  while  her  allies  were  attacked 
and  her  provinces  ravaged  by  foreign  troops. 

Machiavelli  was  sent  to  the  camp  before  Pisa,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Florentine  Commissioners,  and  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  revolt  as  the  troops 
had  mutinied  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions. 
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Machiavelli  remained  in  the  camp  with  Albizzi,  when 
the  other  Envoys  had  fled  for  their  life,  and  they 
endured  terrible  hardships  and  actual  peril  of  death, 
while  only  empty  words  of  regret  were  received  from 
the  French  King,  who  tried  to  cast  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  Florentines.  From  this  bitter  ordeal,  one 
important  result  followed  for  Machiavelli,  who  having 
been  actually  present  during  the  siege  of  Pisa,  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  two  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
Court  of  France.  The  illness  of  his  colleague,  Fran- 
cesco della  Casa,  threw  the  whole  responsibility  of 
this  important  mission  upon  him,  during  the  critical 
time. 

Everything  was  against  the  envoys.  "  We  being 
men  of  no  credit  and  no  money,"  touched  the  root 
of  the  matter,  in  one  of  the  earlier  letters.  They 
each  received  eight  lire  a  day,  an  absurdly  inadequate 
salary  when  they  were  expected  to  follow  the  Court 
from  Lyons  to  Nevers,  to  Melun,  to  Blois,  to  Nantes, 
and  wherever  the  King's  fancy  took  him.  But 
Machiavelli  was  deeply  in  earnest ;  he  spent  his  own 
money  lavishly,  he  travelled  with  the  all-powerful 
Cardinal  de  Rouen,  gained  his  confidence  and  won 
him  over  to  the  side  of  Florence.  Louis  XIL  was 
full  of  complaints  against  the  Italians  and  would 
listen  to  nothing  against  the  French  soldiers  ;  "  he 
quickly  changed  the  conversation,"  "  the  King  is 
highly  displeased,  always  lamenting  having  had  to 
pay  the  Swiss  36,000  francs  which  he  says  you  ought 
to  have  paid,  and  he  threatens  to  make  Pisa  an 
independent  State." 

He  had  to  converse  in  Latin  or  French  as  neither 
the  King  nor  the  Cardinal  could  speak  Italian,  but 
he  succeeded  in  making  clear  that  the  Pope  had  no 
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real  love  for  France,  and  that  his  only  desire  was  to 
forward  the  ambitious  designs  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
"  To  oppose  the  Pope's  calumnies  of  the  Florentines, 
I  dwelt  not  only  upon  our  good  faith  but  that  it  is 
our  interest  to  side  with  the  French.  The  Pope 
seeks  to  compass  our  destruction,  and  that  of  all  the 
King's  friends.  ..."  When  the  Cardinal  said  that 
the  Italians  knew  nothing  about  war,  the  Florentine 
made  reply  :  "  The  French  know  little  about  states- 
manship, for  understanding  that,  they  would  never 
have  allowed  the  Pope  to  attain  to  so  much  great- 
ness." One  very  important  result  of  Machiavelli's 
diplomacy  was  that  Louis  XII.  sent  most  special 
command  to  Csesar  Borgia  that  "  under  no  circum- 
stances was  he  to  attack  either  Bologna  or  Florence." 
His  mission  to  France  brought  him  great  honour, 
and  his  despatches  were  most  highly  commended 
by  the  Signoria,  the  Ten,  and  the  most  influential 
citizens.  On  returning  to  his  office  work  at  Florence, 
Machiavelli  found  himself  in  a  much  stronger  position, 
with  greater  authority  over  those  under  him,  while 
he  was  more  trusted  and  consulted  by  the  rulers  of 
the  city  than  any  one  else. 

The  new  century  had  opened  with  trouble  and 
anxiety  for  Florence  on  every  side.  Checked  on  the 
side  of  Bologna,  Csesar  Borgia  had  turned  towards 
Tuscany,  and  in  threatening  terms  demanded  free 
passage  for  his  troops  through  the  territory  of  the 
Republic.  Aware  of  their  danger,  the  Ten  hastily 
sent  20,000  ducats  to  the  French  King,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  gift  by  forbidding  the  Borgia  to  cross  the 
lands  of  Florence,  A  brief  respite  was  gained,  but 
Caesar  sent  an  insolent  message  demanding  first  that 
Piero  dei  Medici  should  be  recalled,  and  then  suggest- 
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ing  that  he  should  be  engaged  as  a  Condottiere  for 
three  years,  and  paid  36.000  ducats  annually,  with 
no  obligation  of  active  service.  This  was  actually 
promised  to  him  in  May  1501,  but  without  any  real 
intention  of  paying  him  the  money ;  and  with 
regard  to  Piero  dei  Medici,  Caesar  was  told  that  it 
was  no  business  of  his,  and  Florence  would  not  have 
such  a  ruler  on  any  terms. 

Meantime  the  Papal  troops  had  been  advancing 
through  the  Mugello,  pillaging  and  ill-treating  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  ;  as  Machiavelli  writes  that 
Caesar  has  come  "  and  with  his  base  cruelty  has 
ravaged  and  reduced  to  famine  half  our  land."  A 
few  days  later,  June  2,  1501,  he  gives  orders  that 
"  all  the  women  and  children  are  to  be  sent  away 
from  Cascana  on  account  of  the  passage  of  the  army." 
The  French  King  still  continued  to  make  exorbitant 
demands  as  the  price  of  his  protection,  until  the 
rulers  of  Florence  had  utterly  exhausted  their  Trea- 
sury and  **  knew  not  what  fresh  tax  to  invent." 
Strenuous  preparations  were  made  to  put  the  city  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and  Machiavelli  appears  to  have 
been  the  mainspring  of  this  work  into  which  he  threw 
himself  with  marvellous  enthusiasm,  quite  unlooked- 
for  in  a  man  of  letters.  His  reforms  went  far  beyond 
mere  fortifications,  for  with  his  keen  insight,  he  per- 
ceived that  mercenary  troops  were  never  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  a  State 
was  to  raise  a  national  militia.  Henceforth  the 
great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  build  up  an  army  of 
Tuscan  warriors,  after  the  pattern  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

In  the  ever-increasing  luxury  and  civilisation  of 
Florence,  the  great  citizens  of  Florence  and  other 
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Italian  cities,  were  no  longer  feudal  lords  ready  for 
war.  Dwelling  at  ease  in  their  stately  palaces,  their 
commerce  prospered  throughout  the  known  world, 
"  from  the  bazaars  of  the  Tigris  to  the  monasteries  of 
the  Clyde  "" ;  they  took  a  delight  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  endure  the  hardships  of  war,  when  they 
could  engage  hardy  soldiers  to  take  their  place.  But 
these  mercenaries  could  never  be  trusted  ;  they  cared 
for  no  cause,  and  also — treating  warfare  as  a  business 
— they  were  careful  to  avoid  such  wasteful  matters 
as  wounds  or  death,  for  themselves  or  their  present 
foes,  who  might  to-morrow  be  fighting  on  their  side. 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  tremendous  upheaving 
which  followed  when  Italy  became  the  battle-field 
of  France  and  Spain,  while  the  unhappy  realm  of 
Naples  was  lost  and  won.  Meanwhile  Caesar  Borgia 
was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Romagna,  and  had 
taken  Urbino  by  treachery,  when  Florence,  awaiting 
the  issue  in  deadly  anxiety,  was  requested  to  send 
envoys  for  a  conference  with  him.  Francesco 
Soderini,  Bishop  of  Volterra,  and  Machiavelli,  were 
chosen  for  this  mission  ;  they  were  received  two 
hours  after  sunset,  in  the  fortified  palace  of  Urbino, 
and  this  was  the  message  which  threatened  them  : 
"  Your  city  has  sought  to  embroil  me  with  the  Pope 
and  France  and  I  desire  surety  of  its  good  will  to  me. 
This  government  of  yours  does  not  please  me  and 
you  must  change  it,  as  if  you  refuse  me  for  a  friend, 
you  shall  have  me  for  an  enemy." 

The  envoys  made  a  spirited  reply,  and  later,  when 
Borgia  required  an  immediate  reply  from  the  Sig- 
noria,  Machiavelli  returned  to  Florence,  while  Soderini 
remained  with  the  Duke.     Both  the  envoys  appear 
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to  have  felt  a  strange  admiration  for  the  enemy  of 
their  country,  which  Niccolo  thus  expressed  in  his 
despatch.  "  This  Duke  is  so  enterprising  that  nothing 
is  too  great  or  too  small  for  him  ;  for  the  sake  of 
glory  and  the  increase  of  his  dominions,  he  deprives 
himself  of  rest,  being  overcome  by  no  fatigue  and 
no  danger.  He  arrives  at  this  place  before  one  hears 
that  he  has  left  the  other,  he  gains  the  goodwill  of 
his  soldiers,  he  has  won  over  the  best  men  in  Italy 
and  has  constant  good  fortune  ;  all  which  things  make 
him  victorious  and  to  be  feared."'  Fortunately  for 
the  Republic,  the  French  army  arrived,  and  the 
troubles  at  Arezzo  were  also  smoothed  over. 

Machiavelli  took  advantage  of  a  short  time  of 
leisure  to  compose  a  Treatise  on  "  TTie  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  rebels  of  the  Vol  di  Chiana."  This  is  worthy 
of  mention  as  it  is  the  j&rst  occasion  on  which  he 
works  out  his  theories  in  a  scientific  fashion,  com- 
bining his  experience  of  actual  facts,  his  judgment 
of  character — more  especially  that  of  Caesar  Borgia — 
with  his  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity.  He  com- 
pares the  events  of  his  day  with  those  which  happened 
in  Rome,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  men  are 
always  the  same,  and  subject  to  the  same  passions. 
Thus  he  attempts  to  create  a  new  science,  showing 
that  the  same  causes  lead  to  the  same  effects,  and 
from  this  we  can  learn  rules  for  our  conduct.  He 
thus  reaches  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  rising  above 
the  weary  routine  of  a  policy  which  entailed  petty 
subterfuge.  He  points  out  how  "  the  Romans  avoided 
half-measures,  and  knew  that  people  must  either  be 
won  by  kindness,  or  absolutely  reduced  by  con- 
quest." ..."  The  Borgia  neither  use  half-measures 
nor  halt  half-way  in  their  doings  .  .  .  they  have  that 
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quality  of  greatness — knowing  how  to  seize  and  profit 
by  opportunity — as  they  have  already  done." 

One  cause  of  the  weakness  in  the  Florentine  govern- 
ment, was  the  constant  change  of  rulers  ;  but  in 
September  1502,  a  great  alteration  took  place. 
Piero  Soderini  was  elected  Gonfaloniere  for  life  by  a 
large  majority.  He  was  a  man  who  had  held  many 
important  posts  and  had  the  special  good  fortune 
of  being  much  beloved  by  the  citizens.  It  was  a 
most  important  appointment  in  the  life  of  Machiavelli, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  that  he  was  henceforth  entrusted  with  the 
most  secret  and  delicate  affairs  of  the  State.  This 
obtained  for  him  the  supreme  opportunity  of  study- 
ing, as  an  eye-witness,  the  schemes  and  methods  of 
the  one  man  whose  courage  and  audacity  were  so 
unrivalled,  that  an  Italian  patriot  might  dream  of 
him  as  a  possible  saviour  of  his  country. 
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CHAPTER   XXII 

MACHIAVELLI   STUDIES   C^SAR   BORGIA 

The  story  of  Sinigaglia,  and  all  that  led  up  to  it — Treachery  and 
cruelty  of  Borgia — Machiavelli  lays  the  foundation  of  his  political 
theories — His  letters  at  the  time  serve  as  notes  for  his  great  work 
The  Prince — Death  of  Alexander  VI. — Fall  of  the  Borgia  power — 
Gloomy  prospects  for  Florence — Niccolo  at  the  camp  of  Julius  II. — 
His  letters  always  of  the  highest  value — The  Medici  return  to 
Florence  ;  Machiavelli  tortured  and  degraded — He  turns  to  his 
literary  work,  in  his  country  retreat. 

The  month  of  October,  1502,  was  a  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  Machiavelli,  for  it  was  then  he  was 
appointed  to  the  mission  of  representing  the  interests 
of  Florence  with  Caesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Valentinois, 
at  the  very  height  of  his  success.  The  special  envoy 
accepted  his  honourable  post  unwillingly  ;  it  was 
full  of  danger,  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  he  knew 
that  it  would  prove  a  pecuniary  loss  as  he  was  always 
ill-paid,  and  he  had  to  spend  his  own  money  to  keep 
up  his  position.  There  was  another  excellent  reason 
for  his  reluctance  :  he  had  recently  married  Marietta, 
the  daughter  of  Lodovico  Corsini,  and  his  young 
wife  was  most  unwilling  to  part  with  him. 

However,  Machiavelli  was  too  much  of  a  patriot 
to  refuse  the  service  of  his  country,  and  at  the 
appointed  time,  he  set  forth  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Scarperia,  then  travelled  by  post,  reaching  Imola 
"  at  the  eighteenth  hour,"  when  he  was  at  once 
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summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Duke,  "  dusty  and 
travel-worn/'  He  began  with  the  usual  profession 
of  friendship  from  his  Republic,  but  soon  found  that 
Caesar's  demands  went  far  beyond  this,  as  the  Orsini 
and  others  were  in  rebellion  against  him.  Nothing 
short  of  a  definite  alliance,  with  immediate  active 
assistance  would  satisfy  him.  When  he  found  that 
the  envoy  had  no  authority  to  promise  anything  and 
must  write  to  Florence,  he  closed  the  conference  in 
a  rage. 

The  whole  account  of  this  mission  is  extremely 
curious,  for  it  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  skilled 
fencers,  each  one  on  his  guard.  While  Machiavelli 
keenly  watches  the  movements  of  his  antagonist 
and  seeks  to  discern  his  intentions  and  meantime 
strictly  guards  the  interests  of  the  Republic — 
Borgia's  real  aim  is  to  obtain  command  of  the 
Florentine  army,  and  so  become  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Niccolo  tells  the  whole  story  with  such  vivid 
clearness  and  talent  as  to  call  forth  the  warmest 
admiration  of  his  patrons. 

In  the  fifty-two  graphic  letters  which  have  been 
preserved  of  this  mission,  his  political  doctrines  appear 
to  grow  into  shape  under  our  eyes,  as  we  behold  that 
"  Court  of  Csesar  arranged  with  admirable  secrecy, 
where  matters  that  are  hidden  are  never  alluded  to." 
When  the  rebel  captains,  worsted  in  battle,  profess 
friendship,  we  hear  :  "  As  to  the  agreement  with  the 
rebels,  it  is  not  even  settled,  and  in  any  case  the 
Duke  need  not  trouble  about  it,  since  where  there  are 
men  there  are  ways  of  managing  them."  As  the 
crisis  approaches,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Ten 
grow  impatient  for  news  and  that  their  envoy  calmly 
replies  to   them   on   November   11,    1502  :     "  Your 
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Excellencies  must  hold  me  excused,  remembering 
that  matters  cannot  be  guessed,  and  that  we  have 
to  do  with  a  prince  who  governs  for  himself,  and 
that  he  that  would  not  write  dreams  and  vagaries, 
has  to  make  sure  of  things,  and  in  making  sure  of 
them  time  goes.  I  try  to  use  time  and  not  throw 
it  away/' 

Machiavelli  had  long  desired  to  be  recalled  ;  he 
had  to  temporise  with  the  Duke  without  power  to 
settle  anything,  the  deceit  and  cruelty  around  him 
were  painful  to  his  naturally  kindly  nature,  he  was 
deeply  in  debt  and  his  poor  little  wife  was  in  despair 
at  his  long  absence  :  *'  Monna  Marietta  blasphemes 
God  and  thinks  that  she  has  thrown  away  herself 
and  her  property/'  But  he  was  told  that  he  was 
indispensable,  and  no  one  could  take  his  place. 
'*  Your  letters  so  well  show  the  excellence  of  your 
judgment  that  they  could  not  have  been  more  highly 
approved.  .  .  ."  The  devoted  student  of  political 
history  was  destined  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  Caesar 
Borgia's  masterpiece  of  intrigue — matchless  in  craft 
and  perfidy. 

Events  were  hurrying  on  towards  the  crowning 
tragedy.  The  French  lances  had  been  suddenly 
recalled,  yet  Caesar  continued  his  march  and  the 
envoy  writes  :  "  No  one  can  understand  this  mystery, 
for  their  lord  never  reveals  anything  excepting 
when  doing  it,  and  he  does  it  under  pressure  of  neces- 
sity .  .  .  wherefore  I  pray  your  Excellencies  to  excuse 
me  and  not  charge  me  with  negligence,  when  I  cannot 
satisfy  you  with  news,  for  at  most  times  I  fail  to 
satisfy  even  myself."  Just  after  this  letter,  when 
they  reached  Cesena,  a  certain  Rimino,  a  trusted 
captain  of  the  Duke,  hated  for  his  atrocious  cruelties. 
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was  suddenly  arrested  and  his  fate  is  thus  told  : 
"  This  morning  Messer  Rimino  has  been  found  cut 
in  two  pieces,  on  the  Piazza  where  he  still  lies  and 
all  the  people  have  been  able  to  see  him  ;  the  cause 
of  his  death  is  not  well  known,  excepting  that  such 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  prince,  who  shows  us  that 
he  can  make  and  unmake  men  according  to  their 
deserts." 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  the  Duke  reached 
Sinigaglia  where  the  Orsini  and  two  other  rebel 
captains  were  to  have  a  conference  with  him.  They 
were  seized  on  arrival  at  the  place  of  meeting  and 
cast  into  prison,  their  soldiers  being  stripped  and 
disarmed.  Machiavelli  writes  at  once  to  Florence  : 
"  The  sack  is  still  going  on,  although  it  is  now  23 
o'clock  [an  hour  before  sunset].  I  am  much  troubled 
in  my  mind.  ...  I  will  write  at  length  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  prisoners  will  not  be  alive 
then."  His  fears  were  so  far  justified  that  Vitellozzi 
and  Oliverotto  da  Fermo  were  strangled  that  night, 
and  the  two  Orsini  shared  the  same  fate  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Pope  had  seized  Cardinal  Orsini  at 
Rome,  "  so  that  they  were  all  cheerfully  got  rid  of." 

Caesar  Borgia  sent  for  Niccolo  that  same  night  and 
triumphantly  boasted  of  what  he  had  done,  "  adding 
kind  words  and  expressions  of  affection  towards 
Florence."  As  a  reward,  he  desired  the  flight  of 
Guidobaldo  of  Urbino  to  be  stopped.  Later  on  at 
Assisi,  the  Duke  talked  of  attacking  Siena,  and 
expelling  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  but  in  this  case,  Machia- 
velli was  able  to  save  the  man  and  the  city,  by  warn- 
ing Florence  in  time.  He  was  recalled  home  on 
January  20,  1503,  as  another  ambassador  was  sent 
in  his  place.    He  had  before  this  achieved  a  matter 
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of  vital  importance  to  the  Republic,  having  obtained 
from  the  Duke  a  safe-conduct  for  all  Florentine 
merchants  and  travellers — their  goods  and  mer- 
chandise— having  to  pass  through  the  dominions  of 
the  Borgia  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  East. 

Full  of  his  recent  eventful  mission,  Machiavelli 
began  seriously  to  map  out  that  Science  of  State- 
craft which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  great  work  of 
his  life.  With  a  curious  detachment  of  mind,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  studying  such  books  as  the  Lives 
of  Plutarch,  while  history  was  in  the  making  all 
around  him,  and  from  this  combination,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  political  theories. 
For  him,  morality  had  as  little  connection  with  the 
Science  of  Government  as  with  the  Art  of  Naviga- 
tion. He  could  describe  the  real  Caesar  Borgia  as 
"  a  man  without  compassion,  rebellious  to  Christ,  a 
basilisk,  a  hydra,  deserving  of  the  most  wretched 
end  .  .  .  while  the  Pope  his  father  was  such  another  "  ; 
yet  at  the  same  time,  the  ideal  "  Prince  "  of  his 
admiration  was  a  strange  compound  of  all  this,  with 
Caesar's  marvellous  talent,  prudence,  strong  will, 
quick  decision  and  unrivalled  courage.  We  shall  see 
this  complex  character  fully  developed  later  in  our 
study  of  The  Prince,  whose  author  had  then  fully 
worked  out  his  theories,  making  use  of  his  early  notes, 
and  seeing  the  whole  picture  in  clear  perspective. 

Meantime  Machiavelli  had  returned  to  his  desk  at 
Florence,  from  whence  his  constant  letters  go  forth 
as  ruling  mandates.  One  captain  is  earnestly  charged 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  enemy,  another  is  instructed 
how  to  provision  his  fortress,  while  a  severe  repri- 
mand is  sent  to  a  third  for  his  negligence.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  secretary  does  not 
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confine  himself  to  passing  on  the  orders  of  the  State, 
but  sends  advice,  suggestions,  even  requests  with 
minute  details,  exactly  as  if  he  were  a  general  on 
the  spot.  A  letter  written  to  the  Commissaries  of 
the  camp  before  Pisa,  on  May  27,  1503,  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this,  containing  also  the  usual 
remark  that  he  left  everything  to  the  discretion  of 
those  he  advised.  The  anxiety  of  Florence  increased 
with  the  success  of  Spain  and  defeat  of  France  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  which  left  the  Republic  a  prey 
to  the  hatred  and  ambition  of  Caesar  Borgia.  He 
was  indeed  on  the  point  of  uniting  with  Pisa  and 
pushing  on  to  attack  the  city,  when  all  was  altered 
by  an  unforeseen  and  tragic  event. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  collapse  of  the  Borgia 
power  with  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  and  the  alarming  illness 
of  his  son.  As  Machiavelli  said :  "  Csesar  had 
thought  of  everything  except  that  he  himself  should 
be  struck  down  at  such  a  critical  moment  when 
immediate  action  was  his  only  chance."  A  time  of 
terror  and  confusion  followed  until  the  Conclave  were 
able  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  an  infirm  old  cardinal 
as  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Pius  III.,  who  passed 
away  like  a  shadow,  within  ten  days  of  his  coronation 
on  October  10,  1503. 

Machiavelli  now  received  orders  to  go  to  Rome ; 
he  was  to  bear  condolences  on  the  death  of  Pius  III., 
to  present  friendly  letters  to  many  of  the  cardinals, 
and  to  gain  all  possible  information.  This  was  a 
mission  after  his  own  heart,  for  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  intrigues  which  finally  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  the  Borgia's  bitterest 
enemy,  as  Pope  Julius  II.    The  important  questions 
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for  Florence  were  as  to  what  the  new  Pope  would  do 
for  Caesar  Borgia  ?  and  what  would  be  his  attitude 
towards  Venice  ?  The  admirers  of  the  Duke  of 
Valentinois  were  now  destined  to  see  their  hero  under 
a  very  different  aspect,  for  he  was  not  one  to  play  a 
losing  game  with  fortitude  and  discretion.  Every- 
thing was  against  him ;  the  conquered  cities  of 
Romagna  began  to  throw  off  his  authority,  while  the 
new  Pope  had  no  intention  of  keeping  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  secure  his  election.  Machia- 
velli  writes  :  "  The  Duke  came  to  see  me  and  burst 
into  fury  with  accusations  against  Florence,  to  which 
I  had  no  lack  of  things  to  say  ;  but  I  took  the  course 
of  trying  to  pacify  him,  and  took  leave  of  him  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  it  seemed  a  thousand  years  till 
I  could  quit  his  presence.'"  Later  he  adds  :  *'  The 
Cardinal  of  Volterra  has  found  him  changeable, 
irresolute  and  suspicious,  incapable  of  making  any 
decision  ;  either  because  this  is  his  real  character, 
or  that  the  blows  of  misfortune  have  broken  down 
one  unused  to  them." 

Worse  was  to  follow,  for  we  hear  that  the  Borgia 
having  to  keep  his  agreement  about  the  citadels 
of  Cesena  and  Forli,  the  Pope  lost  all  patience  and 
ordered  his  arrest.  As  a  prisoner  in  Rome  he  "  im- 
plored as  a  special  grace  "  an  interview  with  Duke 
Guidobaldo  of  Urbino,  whom  he  had  so  shamefully 
treated.  The  prisoner  behaved  with  abject  servility, 
falling  on  his  knees  and  imploring  his  forgiveness,  in 
so  base  a  manner  as  to  earn  the  contempt  of  all  who 
heard  of  it.  The  mission  of  Machiavelli  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  in  one  of  his 
letters  an  allusion  to  his  travelling  expenses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  paid  by  the  State.    He  received 
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33  ducats  at  starting  ;  he  spent  13  in  travelling  post, 
18  upon  a  mule,  18  upon  a  velvet  habit,  11  upon 
a  Catalan  cloak,  and  10  upon  a  loose  robe,  making  a 
total  of  70.  He  was  living  at  an  inn  with  two  men 
and  a  mule,  spending  10  "  carlini  "  a  day,  "  there 
being  a  dearth  of  provisions  in  Rome."  When  he 
returned  to  Florence,  late  in  December  1503,  he  was 
"  praised  as  a  man  of  unrivalled  good  faith,  dili- 
gence and  prudence."  He  had  scarcely  settled  down 
to  his  arrears  of  correspondence  when  news  arrived 
of  the  terrible  rout  of  Garigliano  ;  a  great  success 
for  the  Captain  Gonzalvo,  and  a  catastrophe  for 
France. 

The  Republic  was  now  in  serious  danger,  as  Pisa 
had  been  promised  the  support  of  Spain,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  Machiavelli  at  once  to 
Louis  XII.  to  explain  the  absolute  need  of  immediate 
reinforcements  for  Florence.  He  received  the  most 
urgent  instructions  to  go  at  once  to  Lyons,  and 
present  himself  to  the  King  ;  he  was  not  to  be  "  put 
off  with  great  promises  and  designs,  but  was  to  make 
it  understood  that  immediate  and  effective  aid  was 
required." 

The  envoy  wrote  in  some  anxiety  at  first,  pointing 
out  that  "  the  Republic  must  exert  itself  to  come  to 
friendly  terms  with  the  small  coin  of  Italy,"  while 
the  writer  trusted  that  "  the  Venetians  would  be 
forced  to  attend  to  their  fisheries."  But  soon  the 
horizon  cleared,  for  Spain  was  weary  of  foreign  war 
and  was  quite  willing  to  make  a  treaty  with  France, 
the  Florentines  being  included  as  friends  and  allies. 
A  three-years'  truce  was  signed  at  Lyons  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1504  ;  and  Machiavelli  in  his  delight,  was 
eager  to  leap  into  the  saddle  and  return  home  at 
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once.  Thus  ended  his  second  mission  to  France ; 
but  although  the  Republic  was  no  longer  in  fear  of 
Spain,  her  misfortunes  were  by  no  means  at  an  end. 

The  ill-fated  war  with  Pisa  was  carried  on  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  Soderini  conceived  the  disastrous 
plan  of  attempting  to  alter  the  course  of  the  Arno, 
and  by  turning  it  into  a  lake  near  Leghorn,  to  leave 
Pisa  without  a  river  and  thus  cut  oil  from  a  passage 
to  the  sea.  It  was  possibly  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
Gonfaloniere  that  Machiavelli  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  further  this  wild  scheme,  which  had  to  be  aban- 
doned after  a  tremendous  waste  of  money  and  labour, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1504. 

At  this  time,  the  prospects  of  Florence  were  very 
gloomy,  for  the  whole  of  Central  Italy  was  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  almost  amounting  to  anarchy 
in  Umbria.  The  Baglioni  of  Perugia  appear  to  have 
been  the  worst  offenders,  and  in  April  1505,  Machia- 
velli was  sent  to  their  city  in  order  to  find  out  what 
were  their  motives  and  intentions.  He  described 
the  position  in  one  eloquent  and  memorable  letter ; 
then  he  went  to  Mantua,  but  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  Marquis  Francesco.  He  next  travelled 
on  to  Siena,  but  found  Petrucci  still  more  difficult 
to  deal  with,  and  he  wrote  home  :  "  I  can  hardly 
judge  whether  he  should  be  believed  or  not,  because 
here  I  have  seen  no  sign  whereby  I  can  make  a  better 
conjecture  than  your  Lordships."  He  finally  classed 
Petrucci  "  in  the  second  class  of  despots." 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Republic  was 
fortunate  enough  to  defeat  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano, 
one  of  Gonzalvo's  condottieri,  who  had  invaded 
Tuscany  in  order  to  reinstate  the  Medici.  But  when 
the  victorious  troops  attempted  to  storm  Pisa,  they 
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were  driven  back  with  great  loss  by  the  Spanish 
infantry  sent  to  oppose  them.  This  failure  made 
the  Florentines  ready  to  adopt  the  plan  which 
Machiavelli  had  so  long  suggested,  of  superseding 
the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  by  forming  a 
national  militia.  He  threw  himself  into  the  move- 
ment with  enthusiasm,  and  before  the  close  of  1506,  a 
body  of  5,000  recruits  was  enrolled  from  the  Contade. 
In  January  1507,  Machiavelli  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  "  Nove  della  milizia,"  and  most  of  the 
work  of  levy  and  organisation  fell  to  his  share.  But 
it  was  a  most  difficult  task  to  revive  the  martial 
spirit  of  people  so  long  absorbed  in  their  commerce, 
and  ruled  by  a  despotic  government,  so  that  even 
the  zeal  of  our  devoted  patriot  could  not  really  over- 
come the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  citizens.  Mean- 
time they  were  not  seriously  put  to  the  test  during 
the  next  few  years  of  comparative  peace,  while  the 
warlike  Pope  Julius  II.  was  engaged  in  subduing 
Perugia,  Bologna  and  other  strong  places.  Machia- 
velli had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  him  in  August, 
and  found  the  Pope  at  Nepi  in  full  armour  riding  at 
the  head  of  troops,  who  were  nominally  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  It  is  curious  that  the  keen 
observer,  who  actually  accompanied  Julius  II.  for 
nearly  two  months  on  his  daring  expeditions,  never 
felt  the  same  admiration  for  this  dauntless  prelate  * 
as  for  his  first  hero,  Caesar  Borgia. 

When  the  Pope  was  on  the  point  of  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Florence,  Machiavelli  had  to  hurry 
on  to  see  that  all  necessaries  might  be  ready  for 
the  great  occasion.     Julius  II.  was  to  be  presented 

*  See  full  account  of  the  Pope  at  Mirandola,  p.  158,  etc.,  of  Bayard^ 
by  C.  Hare. 
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with  "  four  or  six  mule-loads  of  Pulciano  wine  of 
the  very  best  quality,  a  little  Trebbiano  wine,  a  few 
loads  of  good  cream  cheese,  and  one  load  at  least  of 
fine  Camilla  pears/'  Niccolo  felt  that  affairs  were 
now  so  serious  that  he  strongly  advised  sending  a 
responsible  ambassador  to  the  camp  ;  for  during  all 
these  important  missions  of  his,  he  was  only  an 
"  envoy,  or  Secretary,''  with  a  wretched  pay  of  about 
one  ducat  a  day. 

In  1507,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  proposed  to 
invade  Italy  and  demanded  a  large  subsidy  from 
Florence,  which  the  Republic  was  both  unable  and 
unwilling  to  grant ;  therefore  it  was  thought  politic 
to  send  Machiavelli  to  start  negotiations  on  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  something  might  happen 
to  prevent  the  Emperor's  expedition.  To  the  keen 
statesman  this  journey  was  extremely  interesting, 
as  he  eagerly  studied  the  laws  of  the  Swiss  Republic, 
sending  the  minutest  particulars  to  the  Ten,  in  the 
hope  that  Florence  might  learn  much  from  those 
free  people  who  knew  so  well  how  to  defend  their 
independence.  He  adds  that  **  the  Emperor  acts 
with  great  secrecy,  that  he  is  skilled  in  war,  and 
patient  of  fatigue,  but  so  credulous  that  many  have 
doubts  of  the  expedition,  so  that  there  is  matter 
both  for  hope  and  fear."  Maximilian  demanded  a 
certain  part  of  the  money  from  Florence  at  once, 
but  the  ambassador  Vettori  and  his  spokesman 
Machiavelli  both  tried  to  temporise  and  put  him  off. 
The  mission  came  to  an  end  in  June,  1508,  when 
a  truce  for  three  years  was  concluded  between  the 
Emperor  and  Venice.  Niccolo  had  not  wasted  his 
time,  for  he  made  a  careful  and  conscientious  study 
of   the  country  and   of  the  German  manners  and 
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government,  with  which  he  was  greatly  impressed  ; 
and  he  gives  a  most  astute  appreciation  of  the 
Emperor's  character. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  long-delayed 
conquest  of  Pisa,  in  which  Machiavelli  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  for  he  superintended  the  siege 
with  almost  greater  authority  than  the  war  captains. 
Besides  this,  his  influence  with  the  Commissaries  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  promote  the  extreme 
clemency  and  generosity  with  which  the  vanquished 
citizens  were  treated.  The  historian,  Nardi,  de- 
clared that  "  the  conditions  of  peace  were  as  favour- 
able to  the  Pisans,  as  though  they  had  dictated 
them."  Indeed  the  Secretary  received  so  much 
praise  and  fame  from  those  in  power,  as  to  arouse 
jealousy  which  had  evil  results  for  him  in  time  to 
come.  For  in  spite  of  her  success  against  her  hated 
rival,  Florence  was  consciously  under  the  shadow  of 
coming  disaster,  and  the  city  was  full  of  divided 
interests  and  dark  conspiracies.  Louis  XIL,  who 
had  come  to  open  warfare  with  the  Pope,  demanded 
the  active  support  of  the  Republic,  and  to  gain 
time,  Machiavelli  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France. 
Never  was  there  a  more  difficult  task  for,  as  he  had 
expected,  promises  were  of  no  use,  and  the  King 
demanded  '*  that  Florence  must  decide  to  be  either 
friend  or  foe,  and  if  the  former,  must  instantly  send 
some  troops  to  his  camp." 

This  was  the  news  sent  from  Blois  on  July  18, 1510, 
and  all  the  astute  Secretary's  negotiations  only 
emphasised  the  desperate  position  of  the  Republic, 
now  between  two  fires.  His  letters  show  the  clear 
insight  with  which  he  understood  the  whole  political 
situation,  but    his   third   legation   to  France   only 
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obtained  a  short  breathing-space.  Events  now 
made  rapid  progress,  for  the  war  between  Julius 
and  France  was  fatal  to  Florence,  whose  fate  was 
decided  after  the  Battle  of  Ravenna  (April  12, 1512), 
and  the  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix.  The  members  of 
the  *'  Holy  League ""  decided  to  restore  the  Medici 
to  Florence,  and  after  much  bloodshed,  in  September 
of  the  same  year,  Soderini  was  deposed,  and  Giuliano 
dei  Medici  became  ruler  of  the  conquered  city. 
Machiavelli,  as  War-Secretary  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, was  disgraced  and  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
ments. His  letters  of  appeal  to  the  Medici  were 
disregarded,  there  were  intrigues  against  him  on 
every  side  ;  and  the  next  year  he  was  accused  of 
complicity  in  a  plot  of  Boscolo  and  Capponi,  who 
were  put  to  death,  while  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Bargello,  and  tortured  to  the  extent  of  four  turns  of 
the  rack.  In  the  end,  he  was  pronounced  innocent 
and  released  by  the  new  Pope  Leo  X.,  as  an  act  of 
amnesty  on  his  accession. 

To  the  eager  statesman,  the  keen  observer,  the 
brilliant  genius — whose  life  had  been  so  full  of  stirring 
adventure — this  sudden  transition  to  neglect  and 
enforced  idleness,  was  a  cruel  disaster.  Moreover, 
he  found  himself  in  absolute  poverty  with  a  wife 
and  five  children  to  support,  and  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  his  small  estate  near  San  Casciano.  A  well- 
known  letter  of  this  period  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  life  to  which  Niccolo  Machiavelli  was  now  con- 
demned. 

**  December  10,  1513.    To  Francesco  Vettori. 
"...  Since  my  late  misfortunes  came  upon  me,  I 
have  not  been  twenty  days  in  Florence,  and  am  now 
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at  my  farm.  I  rise  with  the  sun,  and  wander  about 
in  my  woods  near  by.  ...  I  pass  on  to  a  lonely  place 
by  a  stream  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  it  may  be 
Dante  or  Petrarch,  or  one  of  the  minor  poets  such  as 
Tibullus  or  Ovid.  I  find  it  a  pleasing  pastime  to 
study  the  record  of  their  passions,  while  the  story  of 
their  loves  reminds  me  of  my  own.  Then  I  walk 
on  to  the  road  and  linger  at  the  inn  door,  talking 
with  the  passers-by  that  I  may  hear  the  news  of  the 
neighbourhood,  listen  to  the  gossip  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  take  note  of  the  various  tastes  and  humours 
of  men.  When  the  time  for  dinner  arrives,  I  join 
my  family  to  eat  the  simple  fare  produced  by  my 
farm.  I  spend  the  afternoon  at  the  inn,  where  I 
meet  the  host  and  perhaps  a  butcher,  a  miller,  and 
two  bakers.  With  them  I  play  cards  or  back- 
gammon. .  .  .  But  when  the  winter  evening  comes, 
I  return  home  and  go  to  my  study,  having  cast 
off  on  the  threshold  my  soiled  country  clothes  and 
arrayed  myself  in  garments  suitable  for  a  Court. 
Thus  fitly  attired,  I  enter  into  the  noble  company 
of  the  great  men  of  old,  who  receive  me  with  love 
and  courtesy  ;  and  there  am  I  nourished  with  that 
food  which  is  rightly  mine  and  for  which  I  was  born. 
I  summon  courage  to  converse  with  these  rare  spirits 
and  ask  them  the  reason  of  their  actions.  Moved 
by  kindly  courtesy,  they  make  answer ;  and  for  the 
space  of  four  hours,  I  forget  all  my  care  and  troubles  ; 
poverty  has  no  power  to  distress  me,  death  cannot 
smite  me  with  terror.  I  am  uplifted  to  their  fellow- 
ship. 

"  Since  Dante  says  :  *  there  is  no  knowledge  save 
in  remembering  what  we  learn,"  I  have  set  down  my 
experience  and  composed  a  treatise,  De  Prmcifatihus, 
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in  which  I  enter  into  the  science  of  the  subject  and 
reason  on  the  nature  of  principality,  its  various 
degrees,  and  how  they  are  acquired,  how  maintained, 
how  lost.  ...  It  should  prove  acceptable  to  a  prince 
and  especially  to  a  new  prince.  I  therefore  dedicate 
it  to  the  Magnificence  of  Giuliano.  .  .  . 

"  If  these  Signori  Medici  read  it,  they  will  perceive 
that  the  fifteen  years  I  have  spent  in  the  study  of 
statecraft  have  not  been  wasted  in  sleep  or  play ; 
and  all  should  rejoice  to  make  use  of  a  man  who  has 
gained  so  much  experience  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Concerning  my  fidelity  they  cannot  doubt  .  .  .  one 
who  has  been  loyal  and  true  for  forty-three  years, 
as  I  have,  changeth  not  his  nature ;  and  of  my 
loyalty  there  is  sufficient  witness  in  my  poverty." 

This  letter  strikes  the  key-note  of  Machiavelli's 
position  at  this  critical  time  when,  neglected  and 
forsaken  by  his  former  friends,  his  active  life  is  at 
an  end  and  he  has  the  courage  to  devote  himself  to 
study  and  contemplation.  It  is  now  that  the  born 
statesman  reaps  the  harvest  of  those  strenuous  years 
of  profound  and  varied  experience.  His  unrivalled 
works  bear  witness  to  that  keen  intuitive  insight  into 
the  thoughts  and  character  of  men,  which  amounts 
to  real  genius  ;  and  which,  in  his  works,  is  mellowed 
and  enriched  by  classical  studies. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

"  THE   PRINCE  "  OF  MACHIAVELLI 

Full  description  of  The  Prince — Admired  by  some  critics  and  con- 
demned by  others — Laxity  of  moral  views  in  the  Renaissance — 
Machiavelli  writes  of  "  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought 
to  do,"  in  the  words  of  Bacon — A  devoted  patriot,  all  the  acts  of 
Machiavelli  are  for  the  good  of  his  country — The  glowing  exhorta- 
tion with  which  he  closes  The  Prince — His  Discourses  on  the  First 
Decade  of  Livy — His  History  of  Florence — The  Mandragola  and 
other  plays — Various  missions  of  small  importance — Expulsion  of 
the  Medici,  after  the  Sack  of  Rome,  1527 — Death  of  Machiavelli. 

The  study  of  Machiavelli's  life  leads  us  on  to  his 
writings,  and  points  out  how  fully  he  was  trained 
and  equipped  for  the  task  before  him.  His  diplo- 
matic letters — so  vivid  and  dramatic  in  description, 
so  full  of  profound  thought  and  insight — form  the 
foundation  of  that  famous  book.  The  Prince,  which 
has  had  so  varied  a  fate.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
received  the  most  extravagant  praise  as  the  work  of 
a  modern  Aristotle  in  politics,  who  has  raised  state- 
craft to  a  science  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  has  been 
denounced  as  inspired  by  Satan  himself. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  Machia- 
velli has  been  treated  with  wiser  and  more  thoughtful 
criticism  than  at  the  present  day,  although  his  works 
have  not  been  wanting  in  interest  for  earlier  scholars. 
Bacon  admired  the  genius  of  the  Italian  writer,  and 
agreed  with  his  rejection  of  abstract  principles,  and 
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his  refusal  to  make  authority  the  test  of  truth.  He 
says  :  "  We  are  much  beholden  to  Machiavel  and 
others  that  wrote  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they 
ought  to  do/' 

Bacon  shared  the  same  ideal  of  history,  thus  : 
"  Its  true  office  is  to  represent  the  events  themselves, 
together  with  the  counsels,  and  to  leave  the  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  thereupon  to  the  liberty  and 
faculty  of  every  man's  judgment/'  The  great 
English  statesman  wrote  his  life  of  Henry  VII.  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  he  recommends.  Bacon 
also  says  that  Machiavelli  made  a  wise  and  apt  choice 
of  method  :  "  namely,  discourse  upon  histories  and 
examples ;  for  knowledge  drawn  freshly,  and  in 
our  view,  out  of  particulars  .  .  .  hath  much  greater 
life  in  practice  when  the  discourse  attendeth  upon 
the  example."  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke  and  Hume 
were  of  the  same  political  school,  and  Montesquieu's 
famous  book  on  Laws  probably  owes  its  inspiration 
to  The  Prince. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Florentine  statesman  was 
that  he  cast  aside  the  old  scholastic  rules,  and  made 
observation  and  experience  the  basis  of  his  political 
study.  Every  sentence  in  his  works  represents  a 
fact  or  a  lucid  thought,  and  no  one  has  thrown  more 
profound  meaning  into  a  single  word.  Writing  as  a 
politician  for  politicians,  he  does  not  praise  or  blame, 
he  expresses  neither  indignation  nor  surprise,  he 
designedly  excludes  all  considerations  of  morality. 
Thus,  when  he  calmly  narrates  the  story  of  the 
Borgia  massacre  at  Sinigaglia,  he  shows  no  more 
sympathy  or  pity  than  a  great  surgeon  lecturing  to 
a  class  on  some  deadly  disease,  describing  the  treat- 
ment and  the  chance  of  recovery. 
17 
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We  all  know  what  a  chorus  of  abuse  has  been 
heaped  upon  Machiavelli  for  his  cold  mipassive 
treatment  of  terrible  events,  but  it  is  perhaps  not 
so  well  realised  how  common  in  Italy  of  that  day 
was  the  carelessness  concerning  human  life,  and  the 
spirit  of  atrocious  perfidy  and  crime.  We  can  scarcely 
believe,  for  instance,  that  the  cultivated  Isabella 
d'Este,  looked  up  to  as  the  "  perfect  lady  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,'"  should  have  written  a  most 
effusive  letter  of  congratulation  to  Csesar  Borgia,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  masterpiece  of  iniquity  at  Sini- 
gaglia.  She  dwells  upon  her  joy  and  delight  on 
hearing  of  "  his  fortunate  progress  and  his  glorious 
victory, ""  she  rejoices  in  his  welfare  and  shares  his 
triumph.  She  also  sends  him  a  costly  present  of 
*'  a  hundred  masks.''  (Csesar  seems  to  have  always 
worn  a  mask  on  his  face  in  the  streets  of  Rome.) 

No  opinions  expressed  in  The  Prince,  regarding  the 
guile  and  violence  needful  for  the  game  of  state- 
craft, are  inconsistent  with  the  general  tone  of 
Italian  morality.  The  Prince  shows  the  method  of 
gaining  or  keeping  sovereign  power.  Machiavelli 
forms  his  views  after  careful  thought,  as  experience 
and  study  strengthen  his  vivid  insight.  He  dedicates 
his  treatise  to  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  possibly  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  employment,  and  being  once  more 
able  to  serve  his  country.  He  saw  that  the  Medici 
were  firmly  established  in  Florence,  and  may  have 
cherished  the  dream  that  Lorenzo  might  rise  to  the 
height  of  his  ideal  Prince,  or  at  least,  with  the 
support  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  might  make  Florence  a 
strong  and  prosperous  State,  able  to  hold  her  own 
against  all  foreign  invaders.  For  whatever  faults 
have  been  imputed  to  him,  Machiavelli  was  an  ardent 
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patriot  and  his  native  State  was  very  dear  to  him  ; 
indeed  as  time  passed  on,  his  views  broadened  to 
include  the  whole  of  Italy,  in  his  loyalty  and  devotion. 

One  reason  for  the  clamour  against  Machiavelli 
has  no  doubt  been  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  carry 
his  doctrines  to  their  logical  conclusion.  Thus  he 
says  :  "  Although  of  its  nature  fraud  is  always  de- 
testable, yet  its  use  may  sometimes  be  necessary  and, 
even  as  in  warfare,  glorious.  Of  which  we  may  read 
so  many  examples  that  I  need  not  write  any."  Or 
again  he  will  venture  to  assert :  "  When  men  indi- 
vidually, or  a  whole  city  together  offend  against  the 
State,  a  prince — for  a  warning  to  others  and  for  his 
own  safety — has  no  other  remedy  than  to  exter- 
minate them  ;  for  the  prince  who  fails  to  chastise 
an  offender  so  that  he  cannot  offend  any  more,  is 
reckoned  an  ignoramus  or  a  coward."' 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  The  Prince  had  a 
very  high  ideal  for  his  ruler.  "  Let  princes  know 
that  they  begin  to  lose  their  State  at  the  hour  in 
which  they  begin  to  violate  the  laws."  "  A  prince 
must  win  the  love  of  his  people."  But  whoever 
wished  to  save  his  country  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  private  feelings,  for  in  the  desperate  condition  of 
Italy  :  "  where  the  bare  salvation  of  the  motherland 
is  at  stake,  there  no  consideration  of  justice  or  in- 
justice can  find  a  place,  nor  any  of  mere  cruelty, 
or  of  honour  and  disgrace  ;  every  scruple  must  be 
set  aside,  and  that  plan  followed  which  saves  her 
life  and  maintains  her  liberty." 

Yet  after  such  uncompromising  statements  as 
this,  we  find  on  the  next  page  :  "  Where  the  fear  of 
God  is  wanting,  a  kingdom  must  go  to  ruin,  or  be 
supported  by  fear  of  a  prince." 
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Machiavelli  was  as  firm  a  believer  as  any  theo- 
logian that  "  man's  natural  tendency  is  to  sin/' 
Men  never  behave  well  unless  they  are  obliged,  and 
"they  are  more  prone  to  evil  than  to  good/'  All 
history  points  out  the  same  story  to  him,  and  he 
would  have  his  countrymen  imitate  the  patriotic 
devotion,  the  strong  purpose  and  the  unfailing 
courage  of  the  ancient  Romans.  "It  is  the  duty 
of  a  good  man  to  teach  others  those  sound  lessons 
which  the  spite  of  time  or  fortune  have  hindered 
him  from  executing,  to  the  end  that  having  learned 
them,  some  one  of  those  better  loved  by  heaven 
may  one  day  have  power  to  apply  them/' 

Like  Bacon,  Machiavelli  believed  that  "  war  and 
fear  have  their  good  purpose  and  produce  unity/' 
*'  We  cannot  govern  the  world  with  paternosters/' 
He  also  holds  that  "  Failure  is  the  unpardonable 
sin  for  a  ruler  ;  he  must  adapt  his  conduct  to  cir- 
cumstances/' And  yet,  he  laments  :  "  Fortune  is 
mistress  of  more  than  half  our  actions,  but  leaves  the 
ruling  of  the  other  half  to  us/'  He  always  opposes 
fortune  to  virtii,  in  the  sense  of  courage  and  energy, 
for  good  or  evil.  Four  chapters  of  The  Prince 
(XV.-XVIII.)  are  devoted  to  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
ruler  needed,  whose  business  is  to  save  the  State. 
He  must  have  the  courage  of  the  lion  and  the  cunning 
of  the  fox.  Caesar  Borgia  is  put  forward  "  as  a  model 
for  such  as  climb  to  power  by  good  fortune  and  the 
help  of  others."  He  acquired  sovereignty  by  de- 
stroying his  enemies,  (who  like  Oliverotto  and  his 
friends,  were  often  all  bandits  together,)  and  he 
acquired  popularity  by  destroying  his  tools,"  (who 
like  Rimino  were  often  monsters  of  cruelty. 

Machiavelli  shows  himself  a  true  patriot  in  the 
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noble  and  pathetic  exhortation,  which  rings  out  like 
a  trumpet  blast  in  the  last  chapter  of  The  Prince. 
..."  Italy  still  awaits  him  who  shall  come  to  heal 
her  wounds."  "  See  how  she  implores  Heaven  to 
send  her  one  who  will  deliver  her  from  the  cruelty 
and  insolence  of  the  barbarians  !  See  how  she  is 
ready  to  follow  a  banner,  if  a  true  man  be  found  to 
raise  it.  .  .  ."  Then  comes  the  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  House  of  the  Medici,  winding  up  with  :  "  The 
minds  of  men  are  willing  ;  there  are  signs  in  the 
heavens  ...  all  is  in  your  favour,  but  you  must  do 
the  rest.  .  .  ."  This  opportunity  must  not  be  let  slip, 
for  thus  shall  Italy  behold  her  deliverer.  No  words 
can  express  the  love  which  would  welcome  him  in 
all  those  provinces  which  have  suffered  under  these 
foreign  invasions  .  .  .  what  steadfast  faith,  what 
devotion  and  grateful  tears  !  What  gates  would  be 
closed  against  him  ?  what  people  deny  him  obedi- 
ence ?  What  Italian  would  rebel  against  him  ? 
May  your  illustrious  House  assume  this  task  with 
such  courage  and  hopes  as  are  inspired  by  a  just 
cause,  so  that  under  its  banner  our  fatherland  may 
be  saved,  and  that  saying  of  Petrarch  become  true  : 

"  Virtue  against  fell  wrath 
Will  take  up  arms  ;   and  be  the  combat  quickly  sped  ! 
For  in  Italian  hearts 
Not  yet  is  ancient  valour  dead." 

The  next  important  work  of  Machiavelli  was  the 
Discourses  on  the  First  Decade  of  Livy,  in  some 
measure  a  continuation  of  The  Prince,  as  the  same 
principles  are  applied  to  all  the  members  of  a  State. 
It  is  in  three  books  :  (1)  treats  of  the  way  in  which 
States  are  founded  and  governed  ;  (2)  on  the  means 
of  enlarging  the  State,  and  of  conquests  ;    (3)  On 
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growth  and  decay  of  States,  on  conspiracies  and 
changes  of  government.  .  .  .  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  many  of  these  Essays  were  read  in  the 
Rucellai  Gardens,  to  the  members  of  the  Florentine 
Academy. 

The  Seven  Books  on  the  Art  of  War  were  also  written 
during  the  time  of  the  statesman's  enforced  retire- 
ment at  San  Casciano.  They  are  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  amongst  distinguished  warriors  on  the 
decline  of  military  discipline  and  the  best  means  of 
restoring  it.  The  new  Florentine  militia  is  highly 
praised,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  improving  it. 
The  author  points  out  how  successful  the  pike  has  been 
in  repulsing  cavalry,  while  for  other  purposes  the 
sword  is  most  useful.  Infantry  he  prefers  to  cavalry, 
and  fortified  camps  to  fortified  towns  ;  while  he  is 
in  favour  of  rapid  movements  and  decisive  engage- 
ments. The  use  of  gunpowder  in  his  time  was  still 
so  elementary,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  attach- 
ing little  importance  to  it.  In  one  of  Bandello's 
letters  of  Dedication  to  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Nere, 
he  recalls  an  amusing  instance  of  Machiavelli  trying 
to  put  his  theories  into  practice.* 

The  last  serious  work  of  this  distinguished  writer 
was  the  History  of  Florence,  written  by  command  of 
Pope  Leo  through  the  advice  of  the  Cardinal  dei 
Medici,  after  the  Medici  had  taken  him  into  favour. 
It  is  very  vivid  and  picturesque,  but  can  hardly 
lay  claim  to  much  research  or  accuracy  ;  we  find  its 
chief  value  in  the  clear  picture  it  gives  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  the  period.  There  are  eight  books, 
and  the  first  tells  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  show  the  historical  origin  of  the  Commune,  then 

*  See  Chapter  VII.,  The  Account  of  Bandello. 
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follow  three  books  on  the  internal  history  of  the  city, 
down  to  the  return  of  Cosimo  dei  Medici  in  1434. 
The  last  four  books  carry  on  the  story  down  to  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  in  1492,  and  the 
characters  of  Cosimo,  of  Piero  and  Lorenzo  are 
carefully  studied  and  treated  with  impartial  justice, 
with  no  attempt  at  flattery  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
reigning  Medici. 

In  this  brief  sketch,  there  is  only  space  to  allude 
to  the  dramatic  works  of  Machiavelli,  of  which  the 
best  known  is  the  Mandragola,  a  play  greatly  admired 
in  his  time,  and  acted  at  Rome  by  special  request  of 
Leo  X.  Macaulay  considers  it  "  inferior  only  to  the 
very  best  of  Moliere."  No  doubt  our  standard  of 
morality  has  risen,  for  it  could  not  possibly  be  acted 
at  the  present  day ;  while  we  know  that  Bibbiena's 
Calandria,  which  was  infinitely  worse,  was  specially 
chosen  by  Pope  and  Cardinals  for  the  amusement 
of  Isabella  d'Este,  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  and  she  com- 
placently sat  through  it. 

After  1521,  Machiavelli  was  employed  on  various 
missions  of  no  very  great  importance.  He  was  sent 
by  Cardinal  dei  Medici  to  Capri,  in  order  to  request 
the  Franciscans  to  form  a  separate  province  of  their 
Order  in  the  dominion  of  Florence.  He  refused  an 
offer  to  become  secretary  to  Prospero  Colonna  and 
returned  to  San  Casciano  to  continue  his  literary 
work.  Soon  after  this,  the  death  of  Leo  X.  entailed 
great  changes  in  Italy,  for  the  new  Pope,  Adrian  VI. — 
whose  election  was  a  surprise  to  himself  and  every- 
body else — took  no  part  in  political  matters  but 
devoted  himself  most  earnestly  to  religion  and  Church 
reform.  The  earnest,  pious  man  met  with  nothing 
but  opposition  and  disappointment  during  his  brief 
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papacy  of  less  than  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
after  a  stormy  Conclave  by  the  Cardinal  dei  Medici 
as  Clement  VII. 

A  time  of  serious  trouble  and  political  complica- 
tions followed  ;  the  great  struggle  between  Spain 
and  France  was  decided  at  the  point  of  the  sword 
at  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  1524,  when  Franfois  I.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Duchy  of  Milan 
was  now  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  army,  com- 
manded by  Bourbon  ;  and  Italy  was  threatened  with 
disaster  on  every  side.  Once  more  Machiavelli 
enters  the  political  arena,  and  is  sent  again  and  again 
to  the  camp  of  the  allies  where  his  friend  Guicciardini 
is  acting  as  the  Pope's  Lieutenant.  The  letters 
between  these  two  keen  observers  are  deeply  inter- 
esting ;  they  clearly  foresee  the  coming  troubles  for 
their  country  and  strive  in  vain  to  save  it.  But  the 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  Machiavelli  far  transcend 
those  of  his  colder  correspondent,  for  he  had  the 
courage  to  travel  to  Rome  and  use  every  persuasion 
to  induce  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  realise  the 
desperate  position.  He  pointed  out  the  pressing 
need  of  fortifying  Florence  against  any  sudden 
attack,  and  again  most  urgently  put  forward  his  old 
idea  of  a  national  militia,  to  defend  Italy  against 
the  threatening  foreign  host. 

But  as  we  know,  Clement  VII.  was  too  weak  and 
vacillating  to  be  moved  to  take  any  strong  and 
vigorous  measures,  if  indeed  it  was  not  already  too 
late,  and  the  only  result  of  Machiavelli's  generous 
patriotism  was  that  he  was  allowed  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  fortifying  the  walls  of  his  native  city, 
until  he  wrote  that  his  head  was  "  so  full  of  bastions  " 
that  he  could  think  of  nothing  else.    However  the 
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work  met  with  so  much  opposition  and  delay,  that 
nothing  of  importance  was  ever  concluded. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the  well-known 
and  tragic  story  of  the  events  which  followed  ;  the 
attack  upon  Rome  by  the  Colonna,  the  weakness 
and  bad  faith  of  the  Pope,  and  the  oncoming  of  that 
tremendous  barbarian  host  under  Frundsberg  and 
Bourbon.  The  Florentines,  in  their  terror  and 
dismay,  sent  Machiavelli  again  and  again  to  the 
camps  to  discover  what  was  happening.  He  wrote 
from  Cremona,  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  from 
Parma,  and  it  was  always  the  same  story,  that  he 
"  could  not  find  out  the  enemy's  intentions,  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  know,  themselves." 

The  news  of  the  taking  and  sack  of  Rome  reached 
Florence  on  May  11,  1527  ;  the  Cardinal  of  Cortona 
with  the  two  young  Medici  were  at  once  expelled, 
and  on  June  1  the  Republic  was  declared.  The 
siege  and  heroic  defence  of  the  city  are  beyond  our 
limit,  as  Machiavelli  never  lived  to  see  it.  One  last 
and  bitter  disappointment  awaited  him  ;  on  return- 
ing to  Florence,  he  found  himself  distrusted  and 
avoided,  as  a  friend  of  the  Medici ;  and  on  June  10, 
when  the  "  Ten  of  War  "  was  reconstituted,  another 
man  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  secretary,  which 
he  had  formerly  so  honourably  held.  It  was  a  cruel 
blow  to  find  himself  set  aside,  and  unable  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  which  he  had 
striven  and  suffered  so  much.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  this  may  have  hastened  his  death  :  he  had  long 
been  in  delicate  health  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
he  passed  away  on  June  22,  with  his  wife  and  children 
around  him.  "  He  consented  to  confess  his  sins  to 
Fra  Matteo,  who  remained  with  him  to  the  end." 
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His  last  words  to  a  friend  are  said  to  have  been  the 
patriot  cry,  "  Amo  la  patria  mia  piu  dell'  anima." 

We  have  followed  the  eventful  story  of  Niccolo 
Machiavelli's  life  ;  we  have  seen  how  his  missions 
to  foreign  Courts,  especially  those  to  Caesar  Borgia, 
proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  political  training  ; 
and  we  have  shown  how  his  writings  were  the  natural 
result  of  his  varied  experience.  It  is  possible  that 
his  exact  place  in  history  has  not  yet  been  defined, 
but  no  man  has  been  less  understood  and  more 
calumniated.  "  His  works  were  misrepresented  by 
the  learned,  misconstrued  by  the  ignorant,  censured 
by  the  Church.  ...  The  name  of  the  statesman  whose 
genius  had  illuminated  all  the  dark  places  of  policy, 
and  to  whose  patriotic  wisdom  an  oppressed  people 
had  owed  their  last  chance  of  freedom  .  .  .  passed 
into  a  proverb  of  infamy.''  * 

Not  until  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  this  great  Florentine,  was  a  monument 
raised  to  his  memory  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
with  the  inscription  : 

*'  Tanto  Nomini  nullum  par  elogium." 

*  Macaulay. 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

BALDASSARE   CASTIGLIONE 

Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  contrasted  with  Machiavelli — Born  at 
Mantua — His  early  education — Sent  to  the  Court  of  Milan — He 
enters  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino — His  "  golden  years  " — 
Missions  to  England,  to  Rome,  to  Ferrara,  and  to  Milan — Battle 
of  Agnadello — Castiglione  with  Pope  Julius  II.  in  his  campaign 
— After  the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo,  his  nephew  Francesco 
loses  his  dominions — Life  of  Castiglione  in  Rome — His  many 
friends. 

We  have  seen  in  The  Prince  how  Machiavelli  worked 
out  his  new  conception  of  the  position  of  a  ruler, 
and  we  have  now  to  consider  how  Count  Baldassare 
Castiglione  set  forth  his  fine  study  of  the  qualities, 
the  duties,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual 
member  of  the  State,  in  his  Booh  of  the  Courtier. 
Here  we  shall  find  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  moral 
and  social  ideals  of  the  Renaissance,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  their  noblest  exponent. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  contrast  between  the 
two  great  statesmen  ;  for  while  Machiavelli  founded 
his  theories  on  human  baseness  and  duplicity,  Casti- 
glione believed  that  other  men  were  like  himself  in 
good  faith  and  honesty  of  purpose — and  when  he 
failed  as  a  diplomatist,  this  lofty  standard  was  to 
blame.  Possibly  such  a  fundamental  difference  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  memory  of  one  was 
long  covered  with  obloquy,  while  concerning  the  other, 
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Tasso  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  his  countrymen 
when  he  wrote  :  "  While  Courts  shall  last,  while 
Princes  shall  endure,  and  ladies  and  knights  shall 
meet  together ;  while  valour  and  courtesy  shall 
have  an  abode  in  our  souls,  the  name  of  Castiglione 
shall  remain  dear  to  us/' 

In  order  to  understand  the  circumstances  which 
produced  this  Book  of  the  Courtier,  which  became  "  the 
text-book  of  Elizabethan  culture,"  and  whose  fame 
soon  spread  throughout  Europe,  it  will  be  needful 
briefly  to  tell  the  story  of  the  writer. 

Baldassare  Castiglione  was  born  on  November  6, 
1478,  in  the  Castle  of  Casatico,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Oglio,  near  Mantua.  His  father.  Count 
Cristoforo  Castiglione  III.,  was  a  distinguished  con- 
dottiere,  and  his  mother,  Aloisia  da  Antonia  Gonzaga, 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  was  nearly 
connected  with  the  reigning  family  in  Mantua,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Isabella  d'Este.  The  boy's  early 
training  was  such  as  to  give  him  not  only  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  classical  literature,  but  a  lasting 
passion  for  such  studies  and  for  all  art  and  learning. 
Nor  were  outdoor  sports  neglected,  for  we  are  told 
that  Baldassare  learnt  to  ride  almost  as  soon  as  to 
walk,  and  was  noted  in  after-years  for  his  splendid 
horsemanship,  an  indispensable  accomplishment  in 
those  days.  He  was  also  devoted  to  hunting  and 
hawking,  as  well  as  to  every  knightly  exercise  in  the 
art  of  war.  He  was  sent  to  the  famous  University 
of  Milan  to  continue  his  studies  under  the  greatest 
teachers  of  the  day,  and  he  remained  here  until  after 
the  triumphant  entry  of  Louis  XII.,  in  October  1499, 
of  which  he  wrote  a  vivid  account  to  a  friend. 

He  had   just  entered   the  service  of  Francesco, 
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Marchese  of  Mantua,  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  his 
House,  for  his  father  had  died  in  1496,  and  he  was 
now  the  Lord  of  Casatico  and  head  of  the  CastigHone 
family.  But  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  looked  back 
with  tender  regret  upon  those  happy  years  in  Milan, 
where  he  numbered  amongst  his  friends  such  a  galaxy 
of  poets,  musicians  and  scholars — Gaspare  Visconti, 
Niccolo  Correggio,  Bramante  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
— while  the  brilliant  young  Duchess  Beatrice  always 
remained  one  of  his  ideal  ladies. 

x4fter  a  weary  period  of  camp  life  and  desultory 
fighting  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Garigliano, 
Francesco  of  Mantua  fell  ill,  threw  up  his  command 
of  the  French  army  and  returned  home.  Of  this 
period,  CastigHone  gives  a  full  account  in  his  letters 
to  his  mother,  and  we  gather  that  the  Marchese, 
though  a  brave  soldier  was  a  very  poor  leader.  We 
are  not  surprised  therefore  that  when — on  the  death 
of  Pope  Alexander  VL  and  the  fall  of  the  Borgia 
power — Duke  Guidobaldo  returned  to  Urbino,  and 
earnestly  pressed  his  friend  to  enter  his  service,  that 
Count  Baldassare  gladly  accepted.  He  had  arduous 
work  before  him,  as  Guidobaldo  had  just  been 
appointed,  by  Pope  Julius  IL,  Gonfaloniere  of  the 
Church,  and  was  commissioned  to  subdue  the  citadels 
of  Romagna  which  were  still  held  in  the  name  of 
Caesar  Borgia.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1504, 
but  before  the  end  of  August  the  war  came  to  an 
end,  with  the  surrender  of  the  last  fortress,  of  Forli. 

From  this  time  began  the  few  *'  golden  years  " 
of  the  life  of  CastigHone,  the  stately  palace  of  Urbino 
with  its  galaxy  of  talent — poets  and  scholars,  chival- 
rous knights,  musicians  and  artists — all  harmonised 
and  raised  to  their  highest  level,  under  the  auspices 
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of  their  peerless  hostess,  the  Duchess  Elisabetta 
Gonzaga.  Of  this  delightful  society  Castiglione  has 
painted  so  vivid  and  splendid  a  picture  in  his  Book 
of  the  Courtier,  which  will  be  dwelt  upon  later,  that 
any  mere  historical  description  is  unnecessary. 

From  the  warm  praise  and  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  him,  we  could  almost  imagine  that  Baldassare 
was  working  out  in  his  life  his  own  ideal  of  a  perfect 
scholar-gentleman.  He  had  every  advantage  of  noble 
birth,  of  great  personal  attraction,  "  quite  a  royal 
presence."  He  was  a  splendid  horseman,  a  pro- 
ficient in  all  knightly  sports  and  literary  pursuits, 
while  his  ready  wit  and  eloquence  made  him  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  most  distinguished  Courts  of 
Europe.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Duke 
of  Urbino  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  on  various 
important  missions.  Of  all  these  we  have  the  most 
vivid  account  in  his  constant  letters  to  his  mother  ; 
thus  we  hear  of  his  warm  reception  at  Ferrara, 
especially  by  Duke  Ercole  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
Lucrezia  Borgia.  Then  he  travels  to  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  Guidobaldo,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
memorial  services  in  honour  of  the  great  Queen 
Isabel  of  Spain,  who  died  early  in  1505.  Next  comes 
the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Poland, 
who  was  to  receive  the  "  Golden  Rose,"  and  a 
description  of  the  picturesque  dresses  of  the  am- 
bassadors, who  wore  red  gowns,  with  feathers  in 
their  caps,  were  accompanied  by  "  Tartars  with 
strange  furs,"  and  brought  rich  presents  of  robes 
trimmed  with  ermine  and  priceless  sables.  It  was 
an  age  of  presents  !  The  King  of  Portugal  sends  the 
Pope  "  parrots,  cats,  hares  and  monkeys  of  various 
kinds,  and  many  other  things  of  his  country." 
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Castiglione  always  feels  the  most  affectionate 
interest  in  his  family  at  Mantua,  sending  special 
messages  to  his  sister  Anne,  who  became  a  nun  under 
the  name  of  Suor  Laura,  and  showing  much  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  his  brother  Jeronimo. 
He  will  try  to  find  some  opening  for  him  in  Rome, 
but  "  all  offices  seem  to  be  bought  here.  Yet  al- 
though we  are  poor  in  money,  we  ought  to  have 
some  influence.  ...  I  would  have  Jeronimo  not  take 
Orders,  but  be  free  in  Rome  to  reach  high  office, 
as  we  hope  he  may  deserve." 

The  most  important  embassy  was  to  England, 
where  the  Count  was  sent  to  be  present  at  the 
installation  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  a  delicate  compliment  from  Henry  VH.  to 
Pope  Julius,  for  his  kinsman.  Baldassare  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  when  a  great  sorrow  befell  him 
in  the  death  of  his  young  brother  Jeronimo,  in  the 
summer  of  1506.  A  touching  letter  of  condolence 
from  Cardinal  Gonzaga  has  been  preserved,  in  which 
he  says :  "  This  terrible  loss  to  your  mother  and 
yourself  must  indeed  cause  you  the  deepest  sorrow. 
But  trusting  in  your  wisdom,  and  knowing  that  for 
death  there  is  no  remedy,  we  exhort  you  to  a  noble 
patience,  for  remember  that  by  this  road,  we  all 
must  travel.  For  your  mother,  we  have  such  great 
honour  and  reverence,  that  we  dare  not  approach 
her  with  words  of  comfort.  ...  Go  in  peace  on 
your  journey,  which  we  pray  God  may  prosper 
according  to  your  desire.     Et  bene  valete." 

Castiglione  was  not  one  to  suffer  any  personal 
grief  to  interfere  with  his  duty,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  lord's  command  he  set  forth  on  July  24,  1506. 
He  took  with  him  rich  presents  for  the  King  of 
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England,  amongst  which  were  rare  falcons  and 
splendid  horses,  and  travelled  in  state  through 
France,  resting  at  Lyons,  and  crossing  from  Calais 
to  Dover.  He  writes  on  November  1  that  he  has 
"  reached  London,  safe  and  sound,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  honourably  accompanied  by  many  great  lords  " 
who  were  sent  to  meet  him.  He  was  received  with 
great  honour  and  favour  by  Henry  VII.,  who  was 
much  attracted  by  the  young  Italian  Count  and 
presented  him  with  costly  gifts,  after  the  ceremony 
of  installation. 

He  was  warmly  welcomed  back  at  Urbino,  in  March 
following,  and  soon  afterwards  writes  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  a  visit  paid  to  the  Duke,  by  Pope  Julius  II., 
who  had  just  taken  Bologna  from  the  Bentivogli,  and 
was  received  '*  with  as  sumptuous  and  costly  state 
as  any  city  of  Italy  could  provide,  so  that  besides 
the  Pope,  all  the  Cardinals  and  other  courtiers  were 
thoroughly  satisfied.'* 

Two  months  later,  Castiglione  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Milan,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  French 
King,  Louis  XII.,  who  had  come  to  Italy  in  person 
to  put  down  a  rebellion  at  Genoa.  He  held  a 
splendid  Court  here,  and  received  ambassadors  from 
every  State  in  Italy  ;  the  Papal  Legate  arrived  in 
haste,  with  a  company  of  cardinals,  and  amongst  the 
guests  was  Isabella  d'Este  with  her  young  son 
Federico,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  Baldassare's  future  career. 

With  the  death  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  on  April  11, 
1508,  there  came  to  an  end  those  happy  years  when 
the  palace  of  Urbino  had  been  "  an  island  of  the  blest, 
the  abode  of  mirth  and  joy  and  high  philosophy." 
Castiglione  was  with  his  lord  to  the  end,  for  we  are 
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told  that  when  he  had  received  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church,  he  remained  serenely  conversing,  quoting  a 
favourite  passage  of  Virgil;  while  in  this  intimate 
fellowship  with  noble  spirits  of  the  past,  the  dying 
scholar  forgot  the  pain  and  weariness  of  the  present. 
We  have  a  dramatic  account  of  the  beloved  Duke's 
long  sad  funeral  procession,  from  Fossombrone  where 
he  died — passing  slowly  through  that  night  of  "  mys- 
terious dread,''  when  the  wailing  of  the  mourning 
people  was  echoed  back  from  the  mountains,  as  the 
bier  was  borne  by  torchlight  across  the  valley  and 
up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  hill  city  of  Urbino.     In 
gloom  and  darkness,  his  subjects  came  forth  through 
the  gates  to  meet  him  for  the  last  time — bishop  and 
priests  in  solemn  order,  monks  and  friars,  sorrowing 
men  and  women — all  crowded  to  do  him  honour  in 
death  whom  they  had  so  often  welcomed  in  life. 

The  Duchess  Elisabetta  was  broken-hearted  in  her 
bereavement,  and  her  once  brilliant  Court  was  broken 
up  and  dispersed.  Castiglione  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  young  Duke  Francesco,  who  was  made 
Captain-General  of  the  Papal  forces.  This  was  no 
sinecure  after  the  League  of  Cambray  had  been  signed 
on  December  8, 1508,  when  by  a  secret  understanding, 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined  for  the  ruin  of 
Venice. 

War  began  in  earnest  the  following  spring,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  in  Castiglione's  letters  from 
the  various  camps  in  the  Romagna,  the  extreme 
importance  of  good  horses  in  the  fighting  of  those 
days.  He  sends  his  mother  the  most  minute  direc- 
tions regarding  the  care  of  the  colts  and  the  special 
trainers  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  ride  them  ;  and  he 
is  most  particular  as  to  the  war-horses  which  are  to 
18 
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be  sent  to  him  ;  "I  want  a  well-seasoned  horse,  thor- 
oughly trained  and  with  brains.  .  .  ."  We  also  learn 
a  great  deal  about  the  suits  of  armour  required  and 
all  the  equipment  of  his  camp,  "  for  the  tents  are 
always  in  use  and  they  get  worn  out.  .  .  ." 

After  the  Battle  of  Agnadello,  May  14,  1509,  when 
the  might  of  Venice,  which  had  taken  300  years  of 
strenuous  toil  to  build  up,  was  crushed  in  one  day, 
the  campaign  was  practically  at  an  end.  Count 
Baldassare  appears  to  have  had  a  serious  illness, 
and  after  his  recovery,  he  again  joined  the  army  of 
the  irrepressible  Julius  II.,  who  was  engaged  in 
fighting  against  Ferrara  and  the  French,  and  rode 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  being  taken  prisoner  at  Bologna  and  again  when 
waylaid  by  Bayard,  and  Castiglione  gives  a  most 
graphic  account  in  his  letters,  of  the  successful  siege 
of  Mirandola  in  bitter  wintry  weather  when  the 
world  was  white  with  snow.  He  tells  how  the  Pope 
entered  the  conquered  city  through  the  breach  in 
the  walls,  and  politely  escorted  the  angry  Countess 
out  of  her  own  domain.  We  hear  of  the  terrible 
hardships  endured  in  the  camp  from  cold  and  star- 
vation, and  the  Count  writes  imploringly  for  oats 
and  any  kind  of  food.  He  is  put  to  great  personal 
expense,  and  meantime  has  received  no  pay  whatever. 
But  still  farther  disaster  awaited  him  when  his  men- 
at-arms  were  defeated  at  Caselecchio,  and  the 
French  not  only  carried  away  all  the  artillery  and 
baggage,  but  so  completely  looted  the  camp  that 
the  survivors  were  left  quite  destitute,  without 
horses  or  clothes. 

Meantime  a  terrible  thing  had  happened.  The 
young  Duke  of  Urbino,  in  a  fit  of  passion  had  stabbed 
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Cardinal  Alidosi,  who  had  insulted  him,  in  the  street  of 
Ravenna.  He  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  indig- 
nant Pope,  and  took  Castiglione  with  him  to  plead 
his  cause  with  the  Courtier's  well-known  tact  and 
eloquence.  While  the  case  was  being  tried  by  a 
Court  of  six  cardinals,  Julius  fell  ill  of  quartan  fever 
and  his  life  was  despaired  of  ;  but  apparently,  his 
determined  will  carried  him  through  the  desperate 
crisis,  for  he  rose  from  his  bed  more  undaunted  than 
ever.  He  gave  his  nephew  absolution  for  his  crime 
and  sent  him  home  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  the 
arrears  of  pay  for  his  army.  The  Count  appears 
to  have  been  so  relieved  by  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs  that  he  writes  to  his  mother  to  say  :  "  Touch- 
ing myself,  I  am  going  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto  to  pay 
a  vow." 

We  can  only  allude  to  the  great  military  events 
which  shortly  followed.  On  Easter  Sunday,  April  11, 
1512,  the  battle  of  Ravenna  was  won  by  France  and 
Ferrara,  but  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  the 
gallant  Gaston  de  Foix.  But  the  courage  of  Pope 
Julius  never  failed  before  any  disaster,  he  enlisted 
an  army  of  Swiss,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  Emperor, 
and  sent  the  Duke  of  Urbino  to  rally  the  broken 
battalions  of  the  League,  until  the  French  army, 
threatened  on  every  side  "  melted  away  like  mist 
flying  before  the  wind."  Francesco  received  Pesaro 
as  a  reward,  and  Count  Castiglione  was  presented 
with  the  well-deserved  reward  of  his  services,  which 
he  thus  describes  :  "I  think  I  shall  obtain  possession 
of  my  castle  .  .  .  which  is  called  Nuvillaria  .  .  .  only 
two  miles  from  Pesaro,  very  good  air  and  a  most 
beautiful  view  by  land  and  sea  ;  it  is  five  miles 
from  Fano,  as  fruitful  as  possible  .  .  .  may  God  give 
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me  grace  to  enjoy  it  with  much  content.  I  shall  be 
able  to  say  that  I  have  a  palace  at  Pesaro,  so  near 
is  it.  .  .  .  Urbino.    January  28,  1513." 

Very  brief  was  his  enjoyment,  for  the  next  month 
saw  the  death  of  Julius  11. ,  and  the  Count  was  present 
in  the  suite  of  his  master,  at  the  coronation  of  Leo  X., 
and  was  left  in  Rome  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
Urbino.  This  was  for  him  a  splendid  opportunity, 
as  during  his  long  residence  at  the  Papal  Court,  he 
came  into  the  most  intimate  communion  with  all 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  day.  We  find  amongst  his 
friends,  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano,  the 
cardinals  Bembo,  Sadoleto  and  Bibbiena,  Giuliano 
dei  Medici  and  other  men  of  letters  and  artists,  some 
of  whom  were  destined  to  figure  in  his  Booh  of  the 
Courtier. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the  marvellous  fas- 
cination which  the  Eternal  City  held  for  all  who  came 
within  its  magic  circle.  In  the  early  years  of  Leo  X. 
his  Court  was  the  centre  of  literary  and  artistic 
society,  while  brilliant  wit  and  refined  culture  lent 
a  new  charm  to  daily  life.  Castiglione  seems  to  have 
had  a  genius  for  friendship,  and  perhaps  no  com- 
panion was  more  attractive  to  him  than  Raphael, 
who  painted  his  portrait  more  than  once  and 
delighted  in  his  society.  Later  they  carried  on  an 
intimate  correspondence,  and  the  early  death  of  the 
marvellous  painter  was  a  lasting  sorrow  to  his  courtier 
friend.  Another  companion  of  Count  Baldassare  in 
his  walks  through  Rome  was  Lodovico  Ariosto,  who 
tells  in  his  letters  how  they  visited  together  the 
Circus,  "  there  the  Forum  and  here  Suburra,  full  of 
the  memory  of  Virgil.  Here  too  is  the  Sacred  Way, 
and  beyond,  Vesta  and  Tanus  have  their  temples.'' 
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It  was  during  this  period  of  tranquil  leisure  that 
Castiglione  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  writing  his 
Book  of  the  Courtier,  of  which  he  had  made  the  first 
rough  sketch  "  in  a  few  days  "  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  Guidobaldo.  Distance  had  already  lent  a 
glamour  to  the  past,  and  no  doubt  he  found  inspira- 
sion  in  the  literary  atmosphere  which  surrounded 
him.  Meantime  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Urbino,  which  were  much  endan- 
gered by  the  Pope's  desire  to  found  a  powerful 
sovereignty  for  his  brother  Giuliano.  But  this  young 
prince  resolutely  refused  to  accept  Leo's  ofTer  of  the 
Duchy  of  Urbino,  and  rob  the  friends  who  had  wel- 
comed him  in  the  days  of  his  exile.  Indeed  it  was 
only  after  his  death  that  the  Pope  summoned  Fran- 
cesco to  appear  in  Rome  and  be  tried  again  for  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Adilosi,  and  when  the  Duke 
refused  to  go  without  a  written  safe-conduct,  he  was 
excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his  dominions. 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Duchess  Elisabetta, 
who  vainly  pleaded  her  nephew's  cause  with  Casti- 
glione, her  devoted  servant  who  shared  her  grief  and 
followed  her  and  her  family  to  Mantua,  exile  for  them 
— but  it  was  home  to  Baldassare,  with  his  mother  and 
sisters  near  at  hand. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

BALDASSARE   CASTIGLIONE   (continued) 

Exiled  from  Urbino,  Count  Baldassare  returns  to  his  home  at  Mantua 
— He  marries  Ippolita  Torelli — Great  festivities  on  the  occasion — 
He  is  again  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome — Death  of  his  young  wife, 
to  his  lasting  sorrow — His  anxious  care  for  his  chilcken — Death 
of  Pope  Leo  X. — Brief  reign  of  Adrian  VI. — Clement  VII.  sends 
Castiglione  on  a  mission  to  Spain  as  his  Nuncio — The  Sack  of 
Rome — Castiglione  is  heart-broken  at  having  failed  to  make 
peace  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor — His  last  letter  to  his 
three  young  children — His  death  at  Toledo,  1529  ;  deeply  lamented 
by  Charles  V. 

The  year  1516,  so  disastrous  for  the  Rovere  family  of 
Urbino,  to  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  good  fortune.  He  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-eight,  and  was  still  unmarried,  notwith- 
standing the  kindly  efforts  of  his  many  friends  to 
find  him  a  suitable  wife.  Various  ladies  had  been 
suggested  in  bygone  days,  as  we  find  from  his  letters. 
Thus  in  1508,  a  maiden  belonging  to  the  House  of 
Martinengo  at  Brescia  had  been  considered  suitable ; 
then  later  a  marriage  had  been  proposed  for  him  with 
the  Signora  Clarice — daughter  of  Piero  di  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici — niece  of  the  future  Pope  Leo  X.  En- 
quiries were  made  about  her,  and  we  learn  that  "  the 
mother  Alfonsina  degli  Orsini,  who  is  devoted  to 
her  daughter,  thinks  that  Mantua  is  too  far  from 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  dowry  would  be  4,000  gold  ducats, 
and  she  is  well  connected  on  both  sides.    There  is 
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always  hope  that  the  Medici  may  be  restored  to 
Florence.  .  .  /'  The  Count  prays  his  mother  to 
consider  all  these  things  and  to  give  him  her  advice. 
Six  months  later  he  writes  that  there  is  an  intrigue 
with  Filippo  Strozzi  (whom  the  lady  ultimately 
married).  He  adds  :  "  Do  not  trouble,  for  these 
matters  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  .  .  .  and  I  believe 
that  all  is  for  the  best.""  He  is  told  about  two 
daughters  of  the  Count  Filippo  Borromeo,  in  whom 
the  Duchess  Elisabetta  is  interested,  but  a  later 
suggested  marriage  touches  a  higher  note  of  pride. 
Castiglione  writes :  "  The  Count  Sigismondo  and 
Madonna  Costanza  both  spoke  to  me  of  this  alliance 
[with  a  daughter  of  the  Count  Girardo  Rangone] 
and  I  replied  that  it  would  please  me,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Count  Girardo  was  a  little 
reserved,  ...  I  had  my  suspicions  that  he  wished 
to  place  her  higher,  and  if  he  thought  I  was  not 
worthy  to  have  his  daughter,  I  would  not  desire 
her.  .  .  .''  In  short,  he  broke  off  the  negotiation  in 
this  characteristic  way  :  ''The  wife  that  I  am  to 
take,  be  she  whom  she  may,  I  desire  that  she  should 
be  given  to  me  with  as  good  a  will  as  I  take  her 
withal,  yea,  if  she  were  the  daughter  of  a  king." 

At  length,  some  years  later,  his  friends  were  success- 
ful in  finding  him  a  bride,  suitable  in  every  respect. 
Ippolita  Torelli,  the  daughter  of  Count  Guido  Torelli 
and  Laura  Bentivoglio.  Ippolita  was  a  connection 
of  the  Duchess  Elisabetta,  to  whom  the  choice  gave 
great  satisfaction.  She  was  present  at  the  splendid 
wedding  festivities,  with  Isabella  d'Este  and  a  great 
company  of  nobles  and  ladies,  who  appear  to  have  been 
charmed  with  the  young  bride  of  fifteen.  On  this 
occasion,  Count  Baldassare  entertained  his  friends  in 
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his  own  beautiful  palace  on  the  Piazza  Sordello  ; 
and  here  he  spent  the  following  winter  in  peace  and 
happiness,  in  his  own  home  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  kindred.  He  availed  himself  of  this  unwonted 
leisure  to  put  many  finishing  touches  to  his  Booh  of 
the  Courtier,  although  it  was  not  published  until 
twelve  years  later. 

In  the  following  spring,  he  took  his  young  wife  to 
Venice,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Doge  Lorenzo  Loredano,  and  other  Venetian 
nobles.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  Count  writes 
to  his  patron  Francesco  :  "...  As  God  has  granted 
to  me  a  son  who  was  born  yesterday,  I  would  have 
you  know  that  you  have  one  more  servitor,  and 
amongst  other  reasons  for  my  rejoicing,  the  chief 
one  is  that  there  will  be  more  of  my  blood  to  spend 
in  the  service  of  Your  Excellency.  .  ,  ."  Era  Matteo 
Bandello,  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his  Novelle, 
gives  a  charming  account  of  one  of  the  literary  enter- 
tainments to  celebrate  this  occasion,  in  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  the  Marchesa  Isabella  d'Este,  at  Porto.* 

The  following  year,  1519,  saw  many  changes  ;  the 
death  of  Maximilian  and  succession  of  his  grandson 
Charles  V. ;  the  death  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  deeply  lamented  ;  and  that  which  most 
concerned  Castiglione — the  death  of  his  present  lord, 
the  Marchese  Francesco  of  Mantua,  and  of  Lorenzo 
dei  Medici,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Urbino.  Full  of 
eager  hope,  the  Count  hastened  to  Rome  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  Guidobaldo,  but  Pope  Leo 
was  inflexible  and  lost  no  time  in  annexing  the  whole 
duchy  to  the  Papal  States.  During  this  first  absence 
from  his  wife,  Castiglione  writes  her  most  afiectionate 

*  See  Bandello,  in  Chapter  X. 
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letters,  and  begs  that  "  she  will  not  be  so  transported 
with  pleasure  in  her  baby  girl  Anna,  as  to  lose  all 
memory  of  the  others  who  love  her.  ..."  He  also 
wrote  a  beautiful  Latin  ode  in  which  Ippolita  is  sup- 
posed to  lament  his  absence.  It  is  too  long  to  quote 
in  full,  but  the  following  lines  will  give  some  idea  of  it. 

"  Your  picture  by  the  hand  of  Raphael  traced 
Recalls  to  me  your  features,  and  remains 
My  only  joy,  while  I  your  absence  mourn. 
I  smile  upon  your  image,  jest  and  talk, 
As  if  those  pictured  lips  could  make  reply. 
Until  it  seem  that  'tis  your  very  self 
Sweet  converse  holding  with  me  as  of  old. 
The  boy  looks  up  and  sees  his  father's  face 
Which  smiling,  he  salutes  with  lisping  tongue. 
Thus  in  my  lonely  state,  I  cheat  the  creeping  days. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But  why  complain  ?     Lo,  while  the  words  I  write 
Your  letter  comes,  my  heart's  delight,  if  truth 
Be  of  a  certain  found  in  what  I  read. 
You  weary  of  the  lingering  hours  which  pass 
Afar  from  me,  until  you  may  return 
With  hurrying  steps  to  your  ancestral  home." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  devoted  friendship 
with  Raphael,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  find 
its  earthly  close  in  the  painter's  early  death.  To 
Baldassare,  this  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  a  deeper 
tragedy  was  at  hand  for  him.  After  spending  the 
winter  at  home,  he  was  again  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Rome  in  July  1520,  and  a  few  weeks  after,  received 
this  pathetic  note  from  his  young  wife  : 

**  Consorte  mio  caro.  I  have  given  birth  to  a 
little  daughter,  which  I  think  you  will  not  be  sorry 
to  hear.  I  have  been  much  worse  than  I  was  last 
time,  and  I  have  had  three  bad  attacks  of  fever. 
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At  present  I  feel  better,  and  hope  to  have  no  more 
pain.  ...  I  will  not  write  more  as  I  have  not  much 
strength.  With  all  my  heart  I  commend  myself  to 
my  dear  lord.  Your  wife,  who  is  a  little  weary  with 
pain.     In  Mantua." 

This  was  the  last  tender  farewell  of  the  young 
wife  and  mother,  who  was  barely  nineteen  when  she 
passed  away,  and  so  closed  the  brief  romance  of 
Castiglione's  life.  He  writes  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  condolence  from  Federico  of  Mantua  : 

*' .  .  .  I  never  thought  to  have  so  great  a  grief  in 
this  world  as  the  death  of  my  wife  ;  nor  did  it  seem 
reasonable  for  me  to  believe  that  my  darling  would 
have  to  take  this  journey  before  me.  ...  I  have  had, 
and  have,  and  always  shall  have  a  sorrow  beyond 
all  words  .  .  .  for  this  bitter  loss,  but  thus  it  hath 
pleased  our  Lord.  May  He  have  compassion  on  that 
blessed  soul,  and  not  leave  me  here  too  long  behind 
her." 

The  Count  was  in  Rome  when  this  sad  event 
happened,  and  he  remained  on  there  as  ambassador, 
while  his  mother  took  charge  of  his  children  with 
loving  care.  His  diplomacy  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing from  Leo  X.  the  long  desired  appointment  of 
Captain-General  of  the  forces  of  the  Church,  for  the 
young  Marchese  Federico.  There  was  great  triumph 
at  Mantua,  and  Castiglione  was  offered  fifty  lances  in 
the  army,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  at  his  post  in 
Rome.  His  letters  are  full  of  sad  allusions  to  his 
dear  Ippolita,  and  he  wishes  masses  to  be  said  for 
the  repose  of  her  soul  in  the  various  churches  and 
"  alms  to  be  given  for  her  sweet  sake."  He  sends 
constant  messages  about  his  children,  and  especially 
about  the  education  of  Camillo  who  is  only  four  years 
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old.  He  wishes  him  to  begin  by  learning  the  Greek 
alphabet,  "  because  children  learn  one  thing  quite 
as  easily  as  another  ...  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know,  that  it  is  better  to  begin  with  Greek, 
because  Latin  is  our  own  language  and  more  easily 
acquired.  .  .  ."  The  boy  takes  the  first  place,  but 
the  little  sisters  are  not  forgotten  in  the  father's 
careful  directions. 

Castiglione  was  with  Leo  X.  at  the  time  of  his 
sudden  death,  in  the  very  hour  of  his  army's  triumph. 
But  now  all  was  changed  ;  for  the  princes  whose 
dominions  had  been  usurped  by  the  Church,  lost  no 
time  in  asserting  themselves.  Count  Baldassare 
being  in  Rome,  was  able  to  do  good  service  for  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  by  winning  over  the  College  of 
Cardinals  to  his  cause.  Guidobaldo  soon  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  home  with  his  wife,  and  the  Dowager 
Duchess  Elisabetta,  who  had  seen  so  many  changes 
of  fortune.  But  Castiglione  himself  was  less  for- 
tunate, for  he  never  recovered  his  beautiful  Castle 
of  Nuvillaria.  Indeed  during  all  his  life  he  had  good 
cause  to  remember  the  warning  :  "  Put  not  your 
trust  in  princes." 

A  very  trying  time  followed  when,  after  a  long 
conclave,  Adrian,  Bishop  of  Tortosa  was  elected  Pope, 
to  his  own  amazement  and  dismay.  He  delayed  his 
coming  for  many  months,  and  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  carry  out  any  of  the  reforms  which  the 
good,  pious  man  felt  were  so  terribly  needed  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Meantime  the  Count  remained  in 
Rome  as  ambassador,  and  amongst  other  anxieties, 
he  gives  in  his  letters  a  full  account  of  the  terrible 
plague  which  ravaged  Rome  in  1522.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  this  year  that  he  returned  to  his 
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home  at  Casatico,  after  his  long  exile.  But  he  was 
not  suffered  to  enjoy  many  months  of  peace  with 
his  dearly-loved  mother  and  his  children  before  he 
was  again  sent  on  an  embassy  to  congratulate  the 
Medici  Pope,  Clement  VII.  on  his  election  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter.  He  also  received  directions  to 
remain  in  Rome,  and  watch  over  the  interests  of 
Mantua.  Yet  never  before  had  he  felt  it  so  grievous 
a  trial  to  be  far  from  his  home  and  his  children 
whose  education  was  now  an  absorbing  interest  to 
him.  Rome  too  had  no  longer  the  same  attraction 
as  in  those  happy  days  of  the  past  when  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  friends — the  beloved  Raphael, 
Bibbiena,  Giuliano  dei  Medici,  and  others ;  now  he 
felt  lonely  and  haunted  with  sad  memories. 

But  a  more  distant  exile  and  a  tremendous  change 
was  in  store  for  him  in  the  future.  The  first  hint  of 
this  we  find  in  a  letter  to  the  Marchese  Federico, 
dated  July  20,  1524.  ..."  Yesterday  His  Holiness 
sent  for  me,  and  spoke  of  my  merits,  the  love  he  had 
always  borne  to  me  and  the  trust  which  he  had  in 
me.  ...  It  was  needful  that  he  should  send  a  man 
of  quality  to  be  with  the  Emperor,  where  he  would 
have  to  deal  with  all  things  that  belonged  not  only 
to  the  Apostolic  See,  but  to  Italy  and  all  Christianity  ; 
...  he  could  not  find  any  one  from  whom  he  could 
hope  for  better  service  than  myself,  and  therefore 
he  desired  me  to  accept  this  most  important  mis- 
sion. . .  ."'  Then  Castiglione  goes  on  to  say,  "  Thus 
I  have  accepted  from  my  soul's  desire  to  acquire 
merit  with  God,  honour  with  men,  and  possibly  to 
render  great  service.  .  .  ." 

These  words  are  pathetic  in  the  light  of  coming 
disaster  ;  the  gallant  knight  went  forward  bravely  to 
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meet  heavy  responsibility  in  a  far-off  land,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  confessor  or  a  martyr. 

The  letters  of  Castiglione  give  a  very  full  account 
of  his  eventful  journey  to  Spain,  after  he  had  taken 
leave  of  his  home,  his  mother  and  his  three  young 
children,  all  that  made  life  precious  to  him.  Follow- 
ing his  directions,  he  halted  at  the  French  camp 
before  Pavia,  and  had  an  interview  with  Frangois  I., 
in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  treachery  of  the  Pope  who, 
after  openly  declaring  that  he  was  neutral  in  the 
great  struggle  between  France  and  Spain,  had  secretly 
concluded  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  the  French  King. 
On  arriving  at  Madrid  on  March  11,  1525,  he  is  met 
with  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  a  victory  which 
practically  made  Charles  V.  master  of  the  fate  of 
Europe.  Clement  VII.  at  once  added  to  his  duplicity 
by  trying  to  make  terms  with  the  Emperor,  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  victory,  and  offering  to  help  in  a 
Crusade  against  the  Turks. 

Castiglione  was  entirely  deceived,  and  continued 
to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  strengthen  this  supposed 
friendship  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  which 
he  believed  "  could  alone  give  peace  to  Christendom 
and  security  to  the  Church.''  He  remained  in  the 
highest  favour  with  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  became 
very  much  attached,  being  much  impressed  by  his 
strong  religious  feeling,  and  his  modesty  in  the  hour 
of  triumph. 

The  letters  of  Castiglione  give  us  very  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  captivity  of  Fran9ois  I.  and  all  the 
subsequent  negotiations  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  January  14,  1526.  The 
Emperor  seems  to  have  fully  trusted  in  the  French 
King's  solemn  oaths,  but  the  next  move  in  the  game 
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was  a  "  League  to  promote  the  peace  of  Christendom," 
entered  into  by  the  Pope,  Fran9ois  I.,  Venice  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Count 
Baldassare,  who  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  From  this  League 
only  war  can  follow,  as  the  Christian  King  .  .  .  only 
wishes  for  revenge.  And  in  case  of  war,  it  will  be 
ruinous  for  the  Pope,  and  will  provoke  the  enmity 
of  the  Emperor,  who  still  bears  goodwill  towards 
His  Holiness,  if  I  am  not  the  most  ignorant  man  in 
the  world.  .  .  ." 

The  ambassador  was  indeed  fully  justified,  for  the 
next  event  we  hear  of  was  the  Colonna  raid  upon 
Rome,  with  the  support  of  Ugo  de  Moncado's  Spanish 
troops.  We  learn  that  the  news  caused  horror  and 
dismay  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  where  Charles  was  still 
overwhelmed  by  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his 
brother-in-law.  King  Louis  who,  with  his  whole 
army,  had  been  slain  by  the  Turks  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Mohacs.  We  can  understand  the  despair  of 
Castiglione,  who  writes  imploring  letters  to  the 
Pope,  that  he  should  come  to  Spain  and  make  a 
solemn  peace  with  the  Emperor,  "  as  the  only  cure 
for  all  these  evils." 

Meantime  the  plot  was  thickening  and  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  the  Renaissance  was  drawing  near. 
Already  in  the  far  north,  the  mighty  army  was 
slowly  preparing  which  was  to  sweep  across  Europe 
for  a  more  devastating  conquest  than  ancient  Rome 
had  ever  known.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon  was  swept  on  against  his  will  by  this 
tumultuous  host,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
storming  and  sack  of  the  ill-fated  city  in  May,  1527, 
was  the  death-blow  of  the  Pope's  faithful  ambassador 
in  Spain.     Probably  the  bad  faith  and  vacillation  of 
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Clement  VII.  hurried  on  the  final  catastrophe,  which 
brought  ruin  and  disaster  for  a  time,  not  to  Rome 
alone,  but  to  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  the 
civilised  world. 

From  this  time,  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  was 
discredited  and  put  to  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope, 
who  bitterly  reproached  him  for  having  concealed 
from  him  the  true  state  of  affairs.  In  vain  he  re- 
minded his  master  of  his  unfailing  devotion,  and  of 
the  policy  which  he  had  so  earnestly  recommended. 
He  was  the  innocent  victim  of  that  disastrous  strife 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  which  he 
would  have  given  his  life  to  avert.  With  regard  to 
Charles  V.,  it  is  difficult  to  measure  how  far  he  who 
permits  an  action,  is  responsible  for  its  consequences. 
At  least  he  never  failed  in  his  genuine  affection  and 
regard  for  the  Nuncio  whose  passionate  undaunted 
appeal  to  him  may  have  done  much  to  help  towards 
the  subsequent  peace  between  Spain  and  the  Church. 
For  even  now  Castiglione  was  not  suffered  to  give  up 
the  post  which  was  such  a  fearful  burden  to  him,  as 
the  Pope  sorely  needed  his  help  in  Spain.  One  by 
one  the  links  of  his  past  happy  life  had  been  broken 
by  the  death  of  dear  friends,  and  he  remained  a  sad 
and  lonely  man,  suffering  from  ill-health  in  his  weary 
exile  until  he  passed  away  at  Toledo,  early  in  1529. 
A  few  months  before  his  death  he  wrote  a  touching 
letter  to  his  children,  in  a  solemn  tone  as  of  one  who 
bids  a  last  farewell,  indeed  it  has  all  the  dignity  of  a 
last  testament. 

"To  Camillo,  and  Anna  and  Ippolita. 
"  My  dearest  Children, 

"  I  am  persuaded,  my  dearest  son  Camillo,  that 
you  desire  above  all  things  my  return  home,   for 
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Nature  and  Law  would  have  us  reverence  our  parents 
next  to  God.  In  your  case  there  may  be  a  special 
duty  .  .  .  that  you  look  upon  the  tutor  chosen  by 
your  friends  as  taking  the  place  of  a  parent  and  duti- 
fully following  his  advice.  On  account  of  my  pro- 
longed absence,  I  have  no  further  counsel  to  give  you 
beyond  this  line  of  Virgil,  which  I  may  quote  without 
undue  pride  : 

'  From  me,  my  son,  learn  worth  and  honest  toil ; 
Fortune  from  others  take.' 

You,  my  Anna,  who  first  made  me  love  the  name  of 
daughter,  do  you  so  adorn  yourself  with  graces  of 
the  mind,  that  whatever  beauty  of  person  you  may 
develop  it  shall  be  only  the  handmaid  of  your  virtues, 
and  shall  be  last  in  importance  amongst  the  praises 
you  receive. 

"  And  you,  my  Ippolita,  think  upon  my  love  for 
her  whose  name  you  bear,  and  how  beautiful  it  would 
be  for  your  goodness  to  surpass  your  sister's  as  much 
as  her  years  do  yours.  Continue  both  as  you  have 
begun,  and  having  lost  your  mother  before  you 
could  know  her,  do  you  so  imitate  her  virtues  that 
all  may  say  how  like  you  are  to  her. 

*' Farewell.  Monzoni,  tertio  Id.  Julii.  MDXXVIII.'' 

Count  Baldassare  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  many 
friends,  and  Charles  V.  is  said  to  have  been  much 
affected  by  his  death,  exclaiming  to  his  courtiers  : 
"  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the 
world  is  dead."  He  commanded  a  splendid  funeral  for 
his  friend,  whose  Book  of  the  Courtier  was  one  of  his 
favourite  books  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  had  been 
published  at  Venice  only  some  months  before. 
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The  Pope  was  not  slow  to  recognise  how  great  a 
loss  was  that  of  his  devoted  Nuncio,  and  he  wrote 
letters  of  condolence  to  the  bereaved  mother,  express- 
ing his  love  and  gratitude  to  her  son,  whose  merits 
he  only  fully  appreciated  now  that  his  services  were 
lost  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI 

"THE    BOOK   OF  THE    COURTIER,"    BY    CASTIGLIONE 

The  Booh  of  the  Courtier  and  other  writings  of  Castiglione — A  brief 
allusion  to  his  Latin  elegies,  his  Canzone  and  Sonnets  in  Italian, 
and  his  Eclogue,  the  Tirsi — A  sketch  of  the  famous  Book  of  the 
Courtier — Concerning  the  perfect  courtier  and  his  qualities — The 
manner,  the  fashion,  and  the  time  to  display  them — The  lady 
of  the  court — Interesting  discussions — The  splendid  exordium  of 
Bembo  on  the  beauty  of  high  platonic  love. 

We  turn  from  the  life  of  Count  Baldassare  Castiglione, 
a  romance  in  itself,  to  consider  the  works  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  He  was  a  poet  of  high 
repute  in  his  day,  and  one  of  his  Latin  Elegies  to  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  friend  Falcone,  reminds  us  of 
Lycidas  in  its  tone  and  classical  atmosphere.  His 
Canzone  and  Sonnets  in  Italian  were  also  much 
admired,  and  his  Eclogue,  the  Tirsi,  was  performed  to 
the  delight  of  the  cultured  Court  of  Urbino. 

But  his  masterpiece  was  undoubtedly  The  Book  of 
the  Courtier,  which  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe  ; 
for  the  ideal  courtier,  the  scholar-gentleman,  the 
chivalrous  knight  of  Castiglione  became  a  model  for 
the  noblest  minds  of  his  century.  A  light  sketch  of 
this  delightful  book  may  lead  my  readers  to  study 
it  in  the  original. 
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Book  I 
Concerning  the  Perfect  Courtier,  and  his  qualities 

The  opening  chapter  gives  a  glowing  description 
of  the  stately  Court  of  Urbino,  of  which  the  guiding 
spirit  was  the  Duchess  Elisabetta,  surrounded  by  a 
chosen  company  of  fair  ladies  and  noble  lords. 
The  Perfect  Courtier  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  of 
discussion,  and  Lodovico,  Count  of  Canossa  is  chosen 
to  speak.  He  points  out  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
true  perfection  still :  "  I  would  have  our  Courtier 
nobly  born  and  of  a  distinguished  family,  for  he 
will  be  unwilling  to  turn  aside  from  the  way  of  his 
ancestors,  good  birth  being  like  unto  a  clear  lamp, 
which  casts  light  upon  all  actions  and  encourages 
virtue.  ...  If  men  are  brought  up  in  good  nurture 
they  will  resemble  those  they  came  from  and  indeed 
often  surpass  them.  It  is  true  that,  whether  by 
favour  of  the  stars  or  of  nature,  some  are  born  with 
such  marvellous  grace,  adorned  with  every  blessing 
of  mind  and  body,  that  we  can  only  look  upon  them 
as  some  divine  and  rare  product,  needing  but  little 
culture  to  attain  full  perfection."'  Of  such  he  gives 
instances  and  continues  :  "  The  Courtier,  besides 
noble  birth,  should  be  fortunate  not  alone  in  quick 
intelligence,  but  also  in  beauty  of  face  and  person, 
and  with  a  certain  grace  and  charm  which  shall 
make  him  acceptable  at  first  sight  unto  all  who  look 
upon  him." 

A  discussion  follows  in  which  it  is  suggested  that 
noble  birth  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  although 
it  undoubtedly  gives  a  great  advantage  to  begin  with. 
Then  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Courtier  must   be 
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trained  to  the  skilful  and  ready  use  of  all  weapons ; 
he  must  be  a  perfect  horseman,  while  in  the  tourna- 
ment and  all  games  and  pastimes  "  he  should  sur- 
pass every  man  in  that  which  he  is  most  skilled  in." 
Then  the  subject  of  grace  is  considered  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  agreed  that  there  must  be 
no  shadow  of  affectation,  and  no  appearance  of  any 
strain  or  difficulty  in  the  doing  of  any  action.  In  all 
that  he  does  the  Courtier  must  always  cover  his  art 
by  a  certain  sprezzatura  (spontaneous  grace).  Some 
slight  gesture  or  movement  may  be  so  easy  and 
attractive  as  to  gain  the  highest  applause. 

The  importance  of  a  sonorous,  clear,  sweet  voice 
is  mentioned,  also  of  a  good  pronunciation ;  *'  He 
shall  know  when  to  speak  with  dignity  and  vehemence 
and  stir  the  minds  of  men,  and  when  to  use  simplicity 
and  gentleness,  making  his  words  most  sweet  and 
tender.""  Most  of  the  company  then  join  in  a  long 
dissertation  on  the  subject  of  language  and  eloquence 
and  on  the  grace  as  a  special  charm  of  woman,  until 
the  Lady  Emilia  laughingly  begs  them  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  Courtier.  Count  Lodovico  now  dwells 
on  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  desirable  for  his 
hero.  A  love  of  letters  may  be  combined  with 
prowess  in  arms.  "  In  the  holy  treasure  of  learning 
is  true  glory  stored  up.  Who  has  so  feeble  a  mind  and 
so  ignoble  a  courage  that  in  reading  the  great  deeds 
of  Csesar,  Alexander,  Scipio,  Hannibal,  and  so  many 
others,  he  is  not  kindled  with  a  great  longing  to  be 
like  them,  and  would  not  choose  that  perpetual  fame 
rather  than  this  perishing  life  which  lasteth  but  a 
day  or  two  ?  .  .  .  I  would  have  my  Courtier  be  well 
versed  in  the  Humanities,  and  understand  both  the 
Latin   and  Greek  languages.  .  .  .  He  should  study 
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poets,  orators,  and  historians,  and  himself  write 
both  in  rhyme  and  prose  for  his  own  pleasure,  but 
not  to  publish  to  the  world,  save  in  case  of  very 
rare  merit.  ..." 

The  Magnifico  Giuliano  dei  Medici  now  strongly 
advocates  the  love  of  music  for  the  Courtier.  "  For 
music  is  a  high  and  holy  thing,  and  wise  men  have 
held  that  the  heavens  in  their  courses  make  melody, 
and  thereby  the  souls  of  men  are  lifted  up  and 
restored  to  virtue.  .  .  .''  This  is  earnestly  discussed, 
and  then  we  have  a  plea  for  painting  and  sculpture, 
in  a  speech  full  of  beautiful  descriptions  by  Cristoforo 
Romano. 

The  evening  is  interrupted  in  a  dram.atic  way.  "  Of 
a  sudden  there  was  heard  without,  a  sound  of  many 
footsteps  on  the  floor  and  a  tumult  of  voices,  and 
when  all  turned  in  wonder,  they  saw  appear  at  the 
chamber  door  a  splendour  of  torches,  and  presently 
there  entered  with  a  great  and  noble  train,  the  Lord 
General  who  had  returned  from  setting  forth  the 
Pope  on  his  journey."  The  night  closes  with  music 
and  dancing. 

Book  II 

Concerning  the  manner,  the  fashion  and  the  time  in 
which  the  Perfect  Courtier  must  display  his 
qualities.     Various  "  Facetiw  "  {Jests,  etc.) 

When  the  meeting  was  again  assembled,  Signor 
Federico  Fregoso  led  the  discussion  as  to  when  the 
Courtier  should  show  forth  his  skill  and  learning. 
He  thought  that  "  modesty  is  much  to  be  commended 
in  a  gallant  Knight  and  as  courage  seems  greater 
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when  accompanied  with  gentleness,  so  courtesy  is 
more  striking  in  a  brave  man/'  From  this  subject 
the  conversation  passed  on  to  the  Courtier's  influence 
with  his  lord  and  the  good  use  he  should  make  of  it, 
also  what  would  be  his  duty  if  he  served  a  wicked 
prince.  Then  followed  the  question  of  his  wearing 
clothes  suitable  for  each  occasion,  and  the  tendency 
was  "  to  admire  Spanish  quietness  in  dress,  as  an 
outward  sign  of  inward  repose." 

The  next  subject  debated  was  the  choice  of  friends. 
Monsignor  Pietro  Bembo  declared  that  nowadays  very 
few  true  friends  were  to  be  found,  to  compare  with 
the  examples  of  antiquity.  Yet,  it  was  argued  : 
"  though  some  profane  this  holy  name  of  friendship, 
there  is  no  reason  for  depriving  good  men  of  this 
great  felicity.  I  believe  there  are  still  amongst  us 
friends  whose  love  is  unbroken  and  so  endure  till, 
death,  in  no  less  degree  than  those  men  referred  to 
in  olden  time.  I  would  therefore  have  our  Courtier 
choose  for  himself  such  a  special  friend,  of  virtues 
like  unto  his  own.  .  .  ."  After  this  matter  had  been 
talked  of,  there  followed  a  discussion  about  games. 
It  was  decided  that  the  Courtier  must  not  play  for 
gain  or  to  cause  loss  to  others.  He  must  ever  excel, 
and  when  he  goes  to  a  strange  place,  it  is  well  to  let 
a  good  report  precede  hini.  After  the  subject  of 
pastimes,  there  was  a  long  and  very  entertaining 
talk  about  "  jests,  similitudes  and  conceits,"  many 
of  which  appear  again  in  various  versions,  in  Tudor 
days,  as  the  Courtier  proved  a  most  useful  book 
to  steal  from.  For  these  we  have  unfortunately 
no  space,  or  for  the  interesting  discussion  about 
laughter. 
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Book  III 

Concerning  the  Lady  of  the  Court,  as  compared  with 
the  Perfect  Courtier.  Woman  in  the  past  and 
present.     The  qualities  needful  for  her  perfection 

When  the  company  was  assembled  on  the  following 
day,  the  Duchess  called  upon  the  Magnifico  Giuliano 
to  show  forth  the  beauties  of  the  perfect  lady.  After 
some  courteous  remarks  to  the  ladies  present,  he 
began  :  "I  will  seek  to  describe  this  most  excellent 
lady  as  I  would  have  her,  and  then  I  would  take 
her  for  my  own,  after  the  example  of  Pygmalion.  .  .  . 
It  is  well  for  a  woman  to  have  a  soft  and  delicate 
tenderness,  with  a  kind  of  womanly  sweetness  in  all 
her  movements  .  .  .  bearing  this  principle  in  mind,  she 
may  be  endowed  with  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  Courtier.  .  .  .  Beauty  is  more  needful  for  her,  and 
she  must  have  a  pleasing  affability  and  sweetness  of 
manner,  with  a  quick  vivacity  of  mind  and  quiet 
modest  ways.''  Evidently  the  gentle,  sweetly  feminine 
woman  is  the  ideal  of  the  courtly  Florentine ;  he 
would  not  have  her  practise  robust  and  manly  exer- 
cises, such  as  tennis,  riding,  hunting.  "  When  she 
is  asked  to  dance  or  sing  or  play,  she  should  be 
somewhat  entreated  and  only  consent  with  a  certain 
modest  timidity.  ...  To  these  lighter  gifts,  I  would 
also  add  the  virtues  I  spoke  of — magnanimity,  tem- 
perance, strength  of  mind,  prudence  and  others,  that 
she  may  not  only  give  pleasure,  but  be  held  in 
reverence  of  all.'' 

A  very  interesting  discussion  followed  in  which 
examples  are  given  of  noble  and  brave  ladies  in 
ancient  times  and  also  in  those  Renaissance  days. 
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Amongst  these  last  are  mentioned,  Marguerite  of 
Austria,  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain  and  others.  The 
conversation  passes  on  to  the  question  of  love,  from 
which  poets  take  their  inspiration,  and  the  Lady 
Emilia  remarks  that  by  the  law  of  love,  the  man 
should  set  all  his  desires  to  please  the  beloved  woman, 
and  should  himself  be  worthy  of  love  ;  he  should 
make  his  very  soul  obedient  to  that  of  his  lady,  and 
reckon  this  his  chief  joy  and  happiness,  for  thus  do 
those  who  truly  love.  There  was  so  much  to  be  said 
on  this  pleasing  subject,  that  it  was  continued  until 
it  grew  late  and  the  Duchess  courteously  dismissed 
the  company. 

Book   IV 

In  commemoration  of  departed  friends.  Concerning 
the  Perfect  Courtier  in  relation  to  his  Prince.  The 
duties  of  Princes.  The  Platonism  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  regard  to  Heavenly  Beauty  and  Heavenly 
Love.    A  rapturous  invocation.    The  dawn  of  day. 

When  this  Fourth  part  of  his  Book  was  left  in  its 
final  shape,  later  than  1520,  Castiglione  laments  the 
loss  of  many  speakers  who  had  taken  part  in  these 
happy  and  memorable  meetings  at  the  Court  of 
Urbino.  Friendship  was  to  him  almost  a  rehgion, 
and  he  lingers  in  tender  commemoration  of  those  he 
had  loved  so  well.  But  on  this  we  cannot  dwell, 
and  must  return  in  haste  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Courtier  in  regard  to  his  Prince.  It  is  interesting 
here  to  compare  this  view  with  that  of  Machiavelli, 
who  says  that  "  all  history  is  full  of  flatterers,"  and 
would  teach  his  Prince  how  to  deal  with  them.    He 
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holds  that  the  true  interest  of  the  Prince  is  "  to  hear 
the  truth,"  and  Count  Baldassare  maintains  that 
"  the  chief  aid  of  the  Courtier  is  to  tell  it/'  That  his 
motives  may  not  be  suspected,  he  is  never  to  ask 
anything  for  himself. 

In  these  conversations,  the  gradual  fashioning  of 
the  Perfect  Courtier,  we  have  seen  him  of  noble 
race,  adorned  with  every  accomplishment  of  mind 
and  body,  trained  alike  for  camp  and  court,  for  war- 
fare and  for  love — until  some  of  the  company  feel 
a  growing  impatience  with  "the  perfect  monster 
Avhom  the  world  never  saw,  and  who  can  only  be  met 
with  perchance,  in  heaven."  To  save  him  from  self- 
admiration  and  the  fate  of  Narcissus,  he  would  require 
some  whole-hearted,  passionate  devotion  which  would 
carry  him  out  of  himself.  To  supply  this  need, 
Castiglione  has  a  sudden  inspiration.  Himself  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Ficino,  the  greatest  of  Christian 
Platonists,  he  can  see  nothing  more  suitable  for  the 
salvation  of  his  too  perfect  Courtier  than  the  mystic 
worship  of  Divine  Love  and  Beauty.  We  perceive 
how  the  whole  book  has  been  leading  up  to  this 
supreme  close  in  the  glowing  confession  of  faith  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  whose  Christian 
philosophy  is  steeped  in  the  mysticism  of  Plato's 
dialogues. 

The  Courtier  had  to  be  considered  as  a  lover,  but 
when  all  his  perfections  were  remembered,  it  was  seen 
that  all  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  would  take 
years  to  acquire,  and  the  perfect  Courtier  might  well 
be  an  old  man.  Bembo  then  remarks  that  there  is 
a  higher  love  suitable  to  all  ages,  and  so  passes  on 
to  his  splendid  oration  on  mystical  heavenly  Platonic 
Love ;    "  the  inspirer  of  all  heroism,  the  source  of 
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happiness  in  life  and  death."  He  then  continues  to 
unfold  the  mysteries  by  which  the  soul  may  rise  from 
height  to  height,  until  to  him  is  revealed  the  vision 
splendid  of  unearthly  Beauty,  absolute,  clear  and 
everlasting,  not  clouded  with  the  stain  of  mortality 
or  the  changes  and  vanities  of  human  life.  "  In  this 
will  the  soul  take  so  great  a  delight  as  to  be  overcome 
with  the  wonder  and  the  joy  of  it  and,  filled  with 
holy  reverence,  will  believe  herself  to  be  in  Paradise." 

"  When  our  Courtier  shall  have  reached  this  point, 
I  would  not  have  him  rest  content,  but  with  a  brave 
heart,  follow  after  his  guide  the  sublime  way  which 
will  lead  him  to  the  summit  of  true  happiness,  thus 
shall  he  behold  that  which  can  be  seen  alone  by  the 
eyes  of  the  mind,  becoming  ever  more  vivid  as  those 
of  the  body  wax  dim.  When  the  soul,  purified  by  the 
study  of  true  philosophy,  turns  towards  the  spiritual 
life,  full  of  holy  knowledge,  she  will  awake  and  behold 
within  herself  a  shining  ray  of  that  light  which  is  the 
true  image  of  angelic  beauty.  Burning  in  this  holy 
flame,  the  soul  will  rise  to  her  noblest  self,  until  in 
divine  ecstasy  she  findeth  the  footsteps  of  God,  in 
the  contemplation  of  Whom  as  to  her  most  blessed 
end,  she  seeketh  her  rest.  .  .  . 

"  Let  us  therefore,  turn  all  our  thoughts  to  this 
most  holy  light,  pointing  out  the  heavenward  way 
to  us  ;  and  putting  aside  all  earthly  affections  in 
which  we  were  clothed,  let  us  ascend  those  stairs,  on 
whose  lowest  step  rests  the  shadow  of  sensual  beauty, 
until  we  attain  unto  that  sublime  height  where  true 
and  Heavenly  Beauty  dwells,  hid  in  the  innermost 
secret  treasure  of  God.  .  .  .  There  shall  we  find  a 
most  blessed  end  for  all  our  desires,  true  repose  after 
weary  toil,  a  certain  remedy  for  all  sorrows,  and  a 
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most  sure  haven  after  the  troublesome  storms  of  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  this  life.  .  .  . 

*'  Oh,  thou  most  holy  Love,  what  mortal  tongue 
can  praise  thee  aright  ?  Thou  most  beautiful,  most 
excellent,  most  wise,  springing  from  Divine  beauty, 
goodness  and  wisdom,  wherein  thou  dost  abide.  .  .  . 
Therefore  vouchsafe,  0  Lord  to  hearken  to  our 
prayers  ;  instil  Thyself  into  our  hearts  and  with  the 
brightness  of  Thy  most  holy  fire,  lighten  our  dark- 
ness .  .  .  make  us  hear  Thy  celestial  harmony.  .  .  . 
Purge  our  hearts  from  misty  ignorance.  .  .  .  Accept 
our  souls  which  we  offer  to  Thee  for  a  sacrifice,  con- 
sume them  in  the  living  flame  after  they  are  severed 
in  all  things  from  the  body,  that  with  everlasting 
and  most  sweet  bonds,  they  may  be  united  to  the 
Heavenly  Beauty.  .  .  ."" 

When  Messer  Pietro  Benibo  brought  to  a  close  his 
mystical  exposition  of  Heavenly  Love  and  Heavenly 
Beauty,  the  listeners  still  seemed  to  hear  the  echoes 
of  those  solemn  and  divine  harmonies.  So  absorbed 
had  they  been,  that  the  company  had  taken  no  note 
of  time  and  the  passing  of  the  hours,  and  the  noble 
lords  and  ladies  rose  wondering,  as  the  windows  were 
thrown  open.  **  From  that  eastern  side  of  the 
palace  which  looks  out  towards  the  lofty  crest  of 
Mount  Catria,  they  found  the  Orient  aglow  with 
rosy  dawn,  and  the  stars  faded  away. ...  A  soft  breeze 
filled  the  air  with  keen  freshness  and  awoke  the  sweet 
song  of  birds  amid  the  murnmring  woods  of  the 
hillside.  Whereupon  they  took  leave  with  all 
reverence  of  the  Duchess  Elisabetta,  and  departed 
to  their  chambers  without  torches,  the  light  of  day 
sufiicing." 

Thus  ends  The  Book  of  the  Courtier,  in  which  the 
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magic  art  of  Castiglione  revived  the  mystic .  truths, 
hidden  in  the  soul  of  the  lonely  student  since  those 
days  when,  in  the  Careggi  gardens  of  the  Medici, 
the  Platonic  enthusiasts  met  to  discuss  and  expound 
the  Symposium. 

"  When  divine  Spenser  platonising  sings,  the  matter 
of  his  song,  in  all  likelihood,  is  drawn  from  the  oration 
of  Bembo. . .  .  And  his  rapturous  invocation  is  echoed 
in  Spenser's  Hymn  '  Of  Heavenly  Beautie/  * 

"  Vouchsafe  then,  O  thou  most  Almightie  Spright ! 
From  whom  all  gifts  of  wit  and  knowledge  flow, 
To  shed  into  my  breast  some  sparkling  light 
Of  thine  eternall  Truth,  that  I  may  show 
Some  little  beames  to  mortall  eyes  below 
Of  that  Immortall  Beautie,  there  with  thee 
Which  in  my  weake  distraughted  mynd  I  see  ; 

"  That  with  the  glorie  of  so  goodlie  sight 

The  hearts  of  men,  which  fondly  here  admyre 
Faire  seeming  shewes,  and  feed  on  vaine  delight, 
Transported  with  celestiall  desyre 
Of  those  faire  formes,  may  lift  themselves  up  hyer. 
And  learne  to  love,  with  zealous  humble  dewty 
Th'  eternall  fountaine  of  that  Heavenly  Beauty." 

*  Walter  Raleigh. 
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THE   NEW   FRANCE,    Being  a  History  fbom  the 

ACCESSION     OF     LOUIS     PhILIPPE     IN      1830     TO      THE 

Revolution  of  1848,  with  Appendices 
By  Alexandre  Dumas.     Translated  into  English,  with 

an  introduction  and  notes  by  R.  S.  Garnett. 
In  two  volumes,   Demy  8vo,   cloth  gilt,   profusely  iUu% 
trated  with  a  rare  portrait  of  Dumas  and  other  pictures 
after  famous  artists.     24/-  net. 

The  map  of  Europe  is  about  to  be  altered.  Before  long  we  ihall  be 
engaged  in  the  marking  out.  Tliis  we  can  hardly  follow  with  suceess 
unless  we  possess  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  Allies. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  present  generation  is  always  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  that  which  preceded  it.  Everyone  or  nearly  everyone  has 
read  a  history — Carlyle's  or  some  other — of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789  to  1800  ;  very  few  seem  versed  in  what  followed  and  culminated 
in  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  first. 

Hoth  revolutions  resulted  from  an  idea — the  idea  of  the  people.  In 
1789  the  people  destroyed  servitude,  ignorance,  privilege,  monarchical 
despotism  ;  in  1848  they  thrust  aside  representation  by  the  few  and  a 
Monarchy  which  served  its  own  interests  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the  country. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  French  Republic  of  to-day  unless 
the  struggle  in  1848  be  studied  :  for  every  profound  revolution  it 
an  evolution. 

A  mim  of  genius,  the  author  of  the  most  essentially  French  book, 
both  in  its  subject  and  treatment,  that  exists  (its  name  is  The  Three 
Musketeers)  took  part  in  this  second  revolution,  and  having  taken  part 
in  it,  he  wrote  its  history.  Only  instead  of  calling  his  book  what  it  wat 
— a  history  of  France  for  eighteen  years— that  is  to  say  from  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830  to  his  abdication  in  1848 — he  called 
it  The  Last  King  of  the  French.  An  unfortunate  title,  truly,  for  while 
the  book  was  yet  a  new  one  the  "  last  King  "  was  succeeded  by  a  man 
who,  having  been  elected  President,  made  himself  Emperor.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  that  a  book  with  such  a  title  by  a  republican  was 
nut  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  severe  censorship  of  the  Second 
Empire.  And,  in  fact,  no  new  edition  of  the  book  has  appeared  for 
sixty  years,  although  its  republican  author  was  Alexandre  Dumas. 

During  the  present  war  the  Germans  have  twice  marched  over  hio 
grave  at  Villers  Cotterets,  near  Soissons,  where  he  sleeps  with  his  brave 
father  General  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  first  march  was  en  route  for 
Paris  ;  the  second  was  before  the  pursuit  of  our  o'tvn  and  the  French 
armies,  and  while  these  events  were  taking  place  the  first  translation  of 
his  long  neglected  book  was  being  printed  in  London.  Habent  sua  fata 
It  belli. 

Written  when  the  fame  of  its  brilliant  author  was  at  its  height,  this 
book  will  be  found  eminently  characteristic  of  him.  Although  a 
history  composed  with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  facts,  it  is  as  amusing  as  a 
romance.  Wittily  written,  and  abounding  in  life  and  colour,  tlic  long 
narrative  takes  tlic  reader  into  the  battlefield,  the  Court  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  with  equal  success.  Dumas,  who  in  his  early  days  ociupicd  a 
desk  in  the  prince's  bureaux,  but  who  resigned  it  when  the  Due 
d'Orleans  became  King  of  the  French,  relates  much  which  it  is  curious 
to  read  at  the  present  time.  To  his  text,  as  originally  publislu-d,  are 
added  as  Appendices  some  papers  from  his  pen  relating  to  the  hintury 
of  the  time,  which  are  unknown  in  Englaod. 


NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE  AT  ELBA  (1814-1815) 

By    Norwood    Young,    Author   of   "The    Growth   of 

Napoleon,"  etc.  ;   with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography 

by  A.  M.  Broadley. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  50 

illustrations  (from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley), 

21/-  net. 

This  work  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  Napoleon's  residence 

in  the  Isle  of  Elba  after  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau  on  April  11th, 

1814.     Both  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley  are  authorities  on 

Napoleonic  history,  and  Mr.  Broadley's  unrivalled  collection  of  MSS. 

and  illustrations  has  been  drawn  upon  for  much  valuable  information. 

NAPOLEON  IN  EXILE  AT  ST.  HELENA  (1815-1821) 

By  Norwood  Youxg,  Author  of    "  Napoleon  in  Exile 

at  Elba,"  "  The  Siory  of  Rome,"  etc. 

In  two  volumes,  dony  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  two  coloured 

frontispieces  and  one  hundred  illustrations  (from  the 

collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley),  32/-  net. 

A  history  of  Napoleon's  exile  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  after  his 
defeat  at  Waterloo,  June  18th,  1815.  The  author  is  a  very  thorough 
scholar  and  has  spent  four  years'  work  on  these  two  books  on  Napoleon 
in  Exile.  He  has  studied  his  subject  on  the  spot  as  well  as  in  France 
and  England,  and  gives  a  very  informative  study  of  the  least-known 
period  of  Napoleon's  life. 

TRAINING  FOR  THE  TRACK,  FIELD  &  ROAD 

By  Harry  Andrews,  Official  Trainer  to  the  A. A. A., 

etc. 

Crown  ^vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  2/-  net. 

The  athlete,  "  coming  and  come,"  has  in  this  volume  a  training 
manual  from  the  brain  and  pen  of  our  foremost  athlete  trainer  to-day. 
Every  runner  knows  the  name  of  Harry  Andrews  and  his  long  list  of 
successes — headed  by  that  wonderful  exponent,  Alfred  Shrubb.  It 
is,  however,  for  the  self-training  man  that  the  Author  explains  the 
needed  preparation  and  methods  for  every  running  distance.  This 
most  authoritative  and  up-to-date  book  should  therefore  piove  of 
immeasurable  assistance  to  every  athlete,  amateur  or  professional, 
throughout  the  Empire. 

PAUL'S  SIMPLICODE 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  If-  net. 

A  simple  and  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  code  for  t  je  use  of 
Travellers,  Tourists,  Business  Men,  Departmental  Stores,  Shopping  by 
Post,  Colonial  Kmij?rants,  Lawyers,  and  the  general  public.  Everyone 
should  use  this,  the  cheapest  code  book  published  in  Jingiish.  A 
seutence  in  a  word. 
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